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, INTRODUCTION. 


d haces success of my ‘Manual of Latin Prose’ has in- 

duced me, with the sanction of the authorities at the 
principal public schools, to publish a work on Greek Prose 
Composition, on a nearly similar plan. [ say, ‘nearly 
similar,’ because, though the principle of the work is the 
same, the yo 





ERRATA. 


Page 186. Read Note’ thus:—Qoi pir’ dp8adpoic aroxpiyaar. 
188. Note '' read ’Amoicoyra:. 


” 


The volume is divided into Turzxz Parts. 


I. The First Part contains a series of passages trans- 
lated literally from authors of the golden age of Greek 
composition, intended for the use of those who are conver- 
sant with the ordinary rules of Syntax, and who have 
practised short sentences in some elementary work, like 
that of Mr. Kenrick. Idioms and phrases have been libe- 
rally suggested in the margin; and references given to 
the most approved Greek Grammars, whenever any im- 
portant grammatical principle is involved. 

In the First Parr I have referred chiefly and very 
frequently to the valuable Syntax in Dr. C. Wordsworth’s 
Grammar, which is the basis of such instruction at Har- 
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row, Eton, Rugby, and many other schools; and I trust 
that the Exercises will be found to strengthen and to deve- 
lop the student’s knowledge of the Grammar.* Reference 
has also been made to the Grammars of Messrs. JeLF and 
ButtMaNnn, which are used at the Charter-House and 
Harrow, wherever more ample illustration is required. 

I have purposely forborne any marginal reference to the 
works of Messrs. Arnold and Kenrick; in the hope, should 
the proposal be favourably received, of publishing here- 
after an Elementary Manual, constructed upon a smaller 
scale than the present volume, based upon Dr. Words- 
worth’s Syntax, and traversing the ground occupied by 
those writers. Mr. Arnold’s book is, doubtless, useful; but 
great complaints are made of its intricacy; and the study 
of it may not inaptly be compared with the embarrassment 
producible by placing a child in the midst of a dense and 
tangled forest, with a very slender thread for a clue. 


II. The Szconp Parr contains a selection of passages 
from English prose authors. The original passage is first 
given ; and appended to it is a version adapted to a literal 
translation into Greek — designed to illustrate, by practice, 
the characteristic differences of the Greek and English 
idiom. 

The value of this section of the yolume, of course, 
depends entirely upon the merit of the translations them- 
selves. They were contmnbuted by the following scholars, 
to whose classical distinction I appeal as a guarantee :— 

1. Cuartes R. Kennepy, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Author of ‘A Translation of select 
Speeches of Demosthenes, with Notes.’ | 


* The rules have been quoted by sections, to meet the conve- 
nience of Eton, should this work find any favour at that illus- 
trious institution. 
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2. T. 8S. Evans, M.A., Composition Master of Rugby 
School; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Senior Classic, 1847. 

3. J. W. Donaxpson, D.D., Author of ‘ New Cratylus,’ 
‘Varronianus,’ etc. etc. etc. Late Head-Master of Bury 
St. Edmund’s Grammar School. 

4. JAMES RippeE.L, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

5. Joun R. Turner Eaton, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford; Editor of ‘ Ar1storLz’s 
Politics.’ 

6. Lewis CaMPBELL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

7. Henry Montacu Borer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Senior Classic, 1855. 

8. Jonn Youne Sarcent, M.A., Tutor of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford; Ireland Scholar; Hertford Scholar. 

g. J. Grecory Smita, M.A., late Fellow of Brasennose 
College, Oxford; Hertford Scholar; Ireland Scholar. 

10. Four translations, to which the letter S. is appended 
in the ‘ Key,’ are derived from a collection of versions by 
Shrewsbury scholars, entrusted to me by Dr. KEennepy, 
the Head-Master, whose revision they had undergone. 


III. The Tuirp Part contains a series of passages 
from Greek classics of the purest epochs, translated into 
idiomatic English. It is intended for boys in the highest 
forms of public schools, and for university students; and 
it is hoped that the process of re-translation will be similar 
to that of rendering original English into Greek. 

- Subjoined are a few versions from Thucydides, designed 
to practise students in the imitation of that historian’s 
style, which has strongly-defined characteristics of its 
own. 
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It would be futile to disguise the source of these trans- 
lations; for it may fairly be presumed, that scholars who 
are capable of imitating so difficult an author, will be 
above the folly of abusing facilities of reference. 

By an tdiomatic translation, I mean a translation which, 
without omitting anything important in the original, or 
inserting anything foreign to the original, represents the 
author’s meaning in the current English of the day. A 
literal version affords no adequate scope for an estimate of 
the relative qualities of the two languages. Still less can 
it embody the beauties of the original. These, indeed, 
must to a great extent be ever untransfusible. Where the 
merit of an author lies in strength and grandeur of 
thought, the translator has a fair field; but where the 
subtle graces of form are distinguishing traits, they are 
apt to evaporate, when transferred to the imitator’s can- 
vass, like the fugitive bouquet of Chambertin, when carried 
beyond the boundaries of its native vineyard. Thus 
Gifford has succeeded in his version of Juvenal; but no 
translator has yet arrayed in English garb the inimitable 
beauties of Horace.* It is like the expression, which 
painters say is so difficult to catch. Such efforts remind 
us of the fate of the columns of the temple of Vesta, which 
the Marquis of Bristol removed to Ickworth; but they 
lost their beauty in a foreign soil. 

Even in the simplest passages, a word for word transla- 
tion fails as an echo of the sense. Simple as its language 
is, the terseness of the following apophthegm of Tacitus 
defies the literal translator: ‘ Eloquentia, sicut flamma, 
materie alitur, motu excitatur, et urendo clarescit.’ Mr. 
Pitt+ was challenged to translate it; when he extempo- 


* The same reason has been alleged to explain the ludicrous fail- 
ure of French translations of Demosthenes. 
+ Classical translation was a favourite study of the great states- 
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rised the following version: ‘It may be said of eloquence 
as of a flame, that it requires matter to feed, motion to 
excite it; and that it brightens as it burns.’ This is, 
indeed, English. 

The above definition scarcely covers the difficult ques- 
tion of translating by equivalents. It is, however, a mat- 
ter in which an ample margin must be left to the taste 
and appreciation of the scholar. Extravagance on either 
side of the alternative burlesques the version. Dryden, 
the first popular author who attempted free translation, 
carried his doctrine of rendering by equivalents too far, 
when he represented Juvenal’s description of the priests of 
Cybele by the not very felicitous equivalent, ‘ clumsy 
clergymen.’ On the other hand, Ben Jonson, who, though 
he had himself translated the ‘ Ars Poética,’ would never 
accept Horace’s verdict in favour of free translation — 


‘Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus Interpres,’ etc., 


did infinite injustice to the ‘ curiosa felicitas’ of the well- 
known line— 
‘Et vultus nimium lubricus adspici,’ 


when he rendered it — 
‘A face too slippery to behold.’ 


But this is no fit arena for the discussion of a subtle 
zsthetical problem. I will only hope it may not be requi- 


man. Bishop Tomline, who was his private tutor at Cambridge, 
mentions the ease and freedom with which he rendered the speeches 
in Thucydides into English. That author—‘ the eternal manual of 
statesmen’—had been especially recommended to him by his 
father, Lord Chatham, on sending him to the University.— Bishop 
Tomuinz, Life of Pitt. See also an article in the Quarterly Revien, 
on ‘ Pitt,’ by Sir E.L. Butwer. The late Mr. Rogers, the poet, says 

he always understood that the speech of Pericles, in Dean SmMITH’s 
“version of Thucydides (Bk. II.), was translated by Lord Chatham.— 
Rogers, Table-Talk. 
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site to translate Ma tiv Anyntpa, ‘ by Ceres’—a version 
leaving the English reader entirely at sea as to the jocose 
or solemn nature of the adjuration. Perhaps, too, no very 
serious risk is incurred in rendering ‘H dpyi tod “Epro- 
ptov, ‘the Board of Trade.’ 

Another question naturally suggests itself; but it scarcely 
falls within the modest scope of the versions which com- 
pose the Third Part of the present work. It is the ques- 
tion of the extent to which commentary ought to be 
embodied in classical translation. Professor Conington’s 
remarks on the topic, in his Review of Blackie’s Aschylus, 
in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ will amply repay perusal. 


The Author’s grateful acknowledgments are due, both 
to the distinguished contributors to the second section of 
his work, and to others who have aided him with valuable 
suggestions and advice; especially Dr. Cuartes JoHNn 
VaucHan, Head-Master of Harrow; Dr. B. H. Kennepy, 
Head-Master of Shrewsbury; Mr. E. H. Girrorp, Head- 
Master of King Edward’s School at Birmingham ; Mr. 
B. H. Drury, Assistant-Master of Harrow; and Mr. G. F. 
Harzis, Senior Assistant-Master of Harrow—a gentleman 
to whose admirable tuition the Author is indebted for any 
slight claims he may possess to scholarship. . 
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I. The numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., attached to particular 
words in the Exercises, refer to the phrases, etc., suggested 
at the foot of the page. 

II. In Parts I. and [I., and in the first forty Exercises 
of Part ITI., I have ztalicised the words, whenever the 
numeral applies to more words than one. 

III. W. Gr. Gr., refers to Dr. Charles Wordsworth’s ; 
Burttm., to Professor Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. 
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IV. Those English words which are enclosed in brackets, 
are not intended to be translated into Greek. The brackets 
have been discontinued throughout the Tarp Part, in 
order to increase the relative difficulty of the exercises in 
that section. 

Perhaps I ought to account for the frequent repetitions 
which will be found in the marginal references. I believe 
every schoolmaster will acknowledge that such repetition 
is essential in teaching boys; and the variation of the 
several contexts is too great to allow of very frequent 
reference to what has been said before. Another reason 
is suggested by the circumstance, that pupils, on entering 
a new form in a public schogl, do the same exercises as 
the rest of the form—and these are often in the middle of 
a book. 


CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
GREEK AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


I. Structure or SEeENTENCES.—<Ancient criticism re- 
cognised two broad divisions of style, the Sententious and 
the Periodic. Illustrations of the former are supplied by 
the primitive Milesian or Ionic: of the latter, by the 
Siculo-Attic or Rhetorical school. Cicero* compares the 
former class of authors with the Catos and Fabius Pictors 
of the corresponding age of Roman literature; and 
Aristotlet applies the epithet ‘jointed’ [eipoyévy], to their 
style, indicating thereby the inartificial mode in which 
their sentences were linked together, with little attempt 
at logical connection or modulated cadence. The abrupt 
and amputated clauses, he says, afford no resting place for 
the mind until the subject itself is exhausted; and the ear, 


* De Orat. IL. xii. t+ Rhet. iii. 9. 
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instead of rejoicing in the full and musical orbit of a 
period, is offended by its inability to anticipate the ter- 
mination of a sentence at variance with the laws of har- 
mony. With the singular infelicity which marks his 
illustrations of literary criticism, Aristotle* cites the open- 
ing paragraph of Herodotus as an example of the sen- 
tentious mode of structure. It was invidious to select the 
first five words of the historian’s composition as a fair 
specimen of his style, which, though classed by Demetriust 
also as inclining, * for the most part,’ to the sententious 
order, is assuredly equally removed from the quaint brevity 
of his logographic predecessors and the florid expansion of 
the Siculo-Attic school: uniting, as it does, the sententious 
terseness of Hecatzus with the compass, the liquid flow, 
and sonorous rotundity of Plato. The introductory passage 
cited by Demetrius from Hecatzus, as an illustration of 
his sententious style, supports that critic’s definition :— 


‘Exaratos MvAnotos &de pubeira: rade ypadw ds poe adAnbéa Soxéet 
etvar of yap ‘EAAnvev Adyot moddoi Te Kal yedotol, ws euol pdivoyras, 
ELO LV. 

A natural reaction against the dry and incoherent attri- 
butes of the sententious structure embodied itself in the 
periodic style, which, originating among the Sicilian rhe- 
toricians, grouped the subordinate clauses of the text into 
the harmonious elements of comprehensive and balanced 
periods, of just length and fair proportion: affording what 
Aristotle ¢ calls a beginning and termination of their own, 
and warning the reader of the approaching close of the 


* Loc. cit. 

+ De Eloc.12. Marcellinus, in his life of Thucydides, characterises 
Herodotus by the term pécos, opposed to the epithet iwndos, which 
he confers on Thucydides, and icyvds, which he appropriates to 
Xenophon, ‘the perfection of: mediocrity.’ 

t Rhet. ili. 9, seq. 
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sentence, not by the sense, nor by the punctuation, but 
by the rhythm. The new pursuit of symmetry and orna- 
ment was, however, carried to a vicious excess. Aristotle,* 
Cicero,+ and Quintilian,} variously condemn the pedantic 
subtlety, the florid poetical prose, and over-laboured arti- 
fice of the professors of the rhetorical craft. A reaction 
soon ensued. To the school of Gorgias, the most popular 
of the earlier rhetoricians, the ancient grammarians oppose 
the artless ease and vigorous terseness of Lysias.§ But 
the full perfection, the noblest type of the classical Attic 
school, they recognise in the pages of Demosthenes and 
Plato. Neither of those consummate masters of thought 
and harmony-adopted either the sententious or the periodic 
structure exclusively. The former gave a natural ex- 
‘pression to the quick interchange of dialogue, the precision 
of elaborate detail, the nervous energy and pregnancy of 
condensed argument: and, in general, to all topics in 
which a nice’ subdivision of clauses conduces to a cor- 
responding distinctness of ideas; while the latter found a 
genial sphere in the oratorical phases of a subject—:im the 
amplitude of peroration, the profuseness of pathos, the 
ambitious rhetoric of description,|| and the sonorous flow 
of narrative. 

It 1s, however, undeniable that the Periodic structure 
frequently betrays its classic votaries into that involution 
of language, and those long-drawn and complicated sen- 


* Rhet. ili. 1. 9. t Orat. xii. 39. xiii. 40. f ox.1. iii. 

§ Dion. Hau. de adm. vt Demosth. 2. 4. Jud. de Lys. 

|| Such was the classic idea of the style congenial to this province 
whether of history or of oratory. Cicero (Orat.62) maintains the 
principle, which he illustrates, with habitual modesty, by his own 
description of Syracuse in the Fourth Book of his Verrine Speeches. 
Modern composition seems to recognise its justice: witness Sir 
A. Alison’s highly coloured picture of Mexico. Hist. Hurop. Cont 
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tences, which, to a modern ear, make far too heavy a 
demand on the attention, and are, at any rate, strikingly 
contrasted with the modest periods and unambitious struc- 
ture of the most popular models of English composition. 
Col. Mure, in accounting for this attribute of style, traces 
it to the rhetorical influence domimant in Attic literature, 
which was cast in the mould and founded on the principles 
of public oratory; not, like that of modern Europe, on 
the forms of written narrative. The fact is undoubted, 
and if the reason seems paradoxical, the learned 
colonel* quickly reassures us. ‘It is possible,’ says that 
eminent critic, ‘that the embarrassment which we expe- 
rience in those long-drawn periods which, in the pages of 
the best Greek authors, so often puzzle the modern 
student, was but little felt by the more subtle intellect of 
the Attic reader. Trained from his youth to follow with 
intense interest the discussions of the senate or the law. 
court, through the mazes of acute argument or animated 
peroration, elucidated and enforced by all the aids of 
voice, countenance and gesture, which an accomplished 
Attic orator had at command, he transferred the habit 
thus acquired, of alternately concentrating and subdividing 
his attention, from his forensic attendance to his chamber 
studies; and found as little difficulty m apprehending an 
elaborately prolonged period when brought under the one 
sense in a written form, as when conveyed to the other 
from the lips of an orator.’ It is, indeed, a condition of 
success in all literature and eloquence, that it be studiously 
wrought into unison with the esthetical qualities of its 
audience. Very recent experience will supply an illustra- 
tion. Every Englishman is familiar with the transition 
from the proverbial eloquence of the unreformed Parlia- 


* Int. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 128. 
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ment to the sober array of facts and figures which become 
the sedate and business-like tone in which Mr. John Bull 
loves to transact his affairs. The late Sir Robert Peel 
soon descried the altered sympathies of the house, and 
adjusted his oratory to the new exigencies of debate, so 
happily sketched in a fragment which survives among his 
memoirs. He no longer defended unpopular institutions 
by the analogy of the Roman Tribunate;* and scarcely 
deserved the sarcastic sneer which Mr. D’Israeli, some 
fourteen years after the consummation of that great po- 
litical change, directed against his ‘ Virgilian quotations,’ 
which, indeed, were few and far between. And now the 
listening senate rarely hangs on lips eloquent in historical 
parallel, and rich in classic imagery and illustration. We 
will not underrate the highly-wrought argumentative cast 
of Mr. Gladstone’s masterpieces; but, Sir Edward Bulwer 
and Mr. D’Israeli are, perhaps, the only speakers whose 
refinement of thought and brilliancy of style carry us back 
to the orators of other days—to the classic eloquence of 
Canning, and the immortal tones of the elder Pitt. It is 
otherwise in that illustrious assembly in which the patrician 
order is embodied. The lords rarely engage in debate, 
unless qualified by aptitude as well as ambition: they are 
not required to conciliate a bustling throng of popular 
representatives; and they address themselves to the sub- 
ject, not to the interest—still less to constituents out of 
doors. 

But this is a digression. Aristotle’s+ injunctions for the 
structure of periods nearly approach the rules of Cicero, 


* See Sir R. Peel’s speech against the Reform Bill. Hansarp, 
Parl. Deb. He quotes at length the celebrated passage in which 
the Tribunate is surveyed as a political instrument flexible to evil 
but mightier for good. Cicrro, de Legg. iii. 10. 

t+ Rhet. iv. 8, 9. 
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who sometimes translates and often cites the Stagyrite, 
though he accords him no invariable deference. His 
precepts must be construed as applying to the Periodic 
style; for they do not square with his own definition of 
the Sententious order, which, he remarks, was rather un- 
fashionable* in his own days. He prefers the Period, 
because its balanced clauses are grateful to the ear, and, 
possessing the charm of number, are easy of remembrance. 
Style, he says, must be founded on the laws of harmony : 
it must, therefore, be rhythmical,+ but not metrical, or 
it will excite suspicion of artifice, and encroach on the 
poetical domain. For this last reason, too, not every kind 
of rhythm is appropriate: the Heroic he discards as too 
stately, the Iambic as too familiar, the Trochaic{ as too 
tripping. The Pzon he recommends, because its rhythm 
is irreducible to metre: the first Pseeon [~~] he would 
place at the commencement, the fourth [“~"| at the end 
of a sentence. For the first syllable, which is long, affords 
a natural pause; and thus the rhthym of itself warns the 
reader of the fall of the period. He insists on the balance 
of proportion in the various members of the sentence; for 
if, he says, the legitimate dimensions of a clause are 
amputated, the reader feels an unpleasant hitch: while 
long-drawn periods leave him behind, like desultory dithy- 
rambic odes. He mentions, without any expression of 


* The sententious structure is in obvious unison with the didactic 
style, and many an Aristotelian passage illustrates Aristotle's de- 
finition. Even the connexion of his sentences is not always clear. 
‘Magna contentio animi adhibenda est,’ says Tully, ‘in explicando 
Aristotele. The poet Gray likened his style to a table of contents. 

+ e.g. The rhythm of a dactyl and an anapest is the same: the 
metre is different. 

{ Thus illustrated by Twining :— 

‘Jolly mortals, fill your glasses; noble deeds are done by wine.’ 


cp am ey esa a IO at 
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disfavour or regard, the well-known figure Parisosis—the 
favorite ornament of Isocrates, which measures with the 
exactitude of a tailor the corresponding clauses of a sen- 
tence. Like our Gibbon, he evidently leans too strongly 
towards an antithetical structure: and it is much to be 
feared, from his copious illustrations of Paromoiosis, that 
he was disposed to patronise that odious vulgarity — 
alliteration. 

If the sententious style has suffered in ancient criticism, 
it has indemnified itself by the patronage of a great his- 
torian. We are much mistaken if Aristotle would not 
have applied the epithet ‘jointed’ to many a passage in 
Macaulay’s History of England. It is invidious— 


‘Egregio inspersos reprendere corpore nsvos.’ 


Who, indeed, but another Macaulay, can do justice to his 
affluent imagery and profuse eloquence, and to the ma- 
gical felicity with which he brings out the historical 
picturesque? a trait in which he is inferior to none but 
Livy. Still, it is curious to observe the systematic strain- 
ing after perspicuity* which, at some expense both of 
coherency of structure and of condensation, induces him 
constantly to repeat+ the subject instead of employing the 
pronoun, and to reduce so many of his sentences to the 
expression of a simple idea, stripped of those accessory 
members which are as the foliage of composition, and 
whose harmonious embodiment fills the orbit of a period. 
Such qualities of style are the more open to remark, as 
they are by no means common either in the earlier his- 


* ‘The sententious Greek style is also noted,’ says Col. Mure, ‘ by 
ancient critics for its perspicuity.’ Dion. Hau. Jud. de Thucyd. 23. 

t+ In a letter to Sir E. L. Bulwer, shown to the author by the 
courtesy of the honorable baronet, Mr. Macaulay defends this and 
similar traits of style on the ground of their exemption from all 
lability to mistake. 
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torians of England, or in contemporary authorship abroad. 
The sentences of Clarendon are often as prolonged and as 
intricate as any in Thucydides; and Sir Archibald Alison 
justly complains of the interminable length and tortuous 
involution of sentences in German composition, especially 
in the writings of Kant. 

The translator of Thucydides, and especially of the 
speeches interwoven with the thread of his narrative, not 
unfrequently finds it essential to break up a period into 
several sentences, for the long involution of clauses in 
which the subordinate ideas are arranged, demands too 
sustained an effort of attention for the English reader. 
Conversely, the rule holds to a certain extent, in rendering 
English into Greek: for the Greek surpasses the English 
language in flexibility, and in the concise embodiment of 
ideas, though not, perhaps, in copiousness of terms. Much 
must depend on the character of the passage, whether his- 
torical, oratorical, or didactic; much aleo on the student’s 
taste and resources, whether of idiom or arrangement. 


IJ. Connection oF SENTENCES.— English composition 
is not inferior to Greek, in the real or logical connection 
of sentences. But the Greek idiom possesses a great ad- 
vantage in its capacity of giving a more clear, concise and 
flexible expression to the terms of relation—whether copu- 
lative, concessive, adversative, causal, or negative—sub- 
sisting between the clauses and sentences which constitute 
the links of a paragraph. For instance, if we look at the 
copulative conjunctions, we shall find that their merely 
connexive is Clearly distinguished from their incressive 
force. Thus, ré—é, which, however, is not so common 
in Prose as in Poetry, signifies that the clauses it connects 
are parallel to each other—as—so: on the other hand, 
where 7é alone is used, the connection is less close; while, 
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in ré—xai=que—et, the connection is more intimate than 
that expressed by ré—ré, and «ai implies the greater em- 
phasis of its clause. Indeed, the incressive force of xal 
is clearly seen in the combinations, moA\d Te Kal cada 
Epya amedeiEaro, x.r.4. And yet more so when the uni- 
versal is connected with the particular, as GAXot Te Kal 6 
AwKxpaTns—adrAws Te kai=quum aliter, tum. Again, when 
a stronger emphasis is needed in the second clause, «al 37 
kat 13 substituted for «al, ¢.g., dAAa Te oxelvy ywpla Kai &y 
wal Ajpvov.—HEROoD. vi. 137. xal—xai=too, too: not only, 
but also: and gives to the clauses to which it is joined a 
more forcible and independent meaning than té—ré; so 
that it is used where clauses of a different nature, or op- 
posed to each other, are to be connected, ¢.g., dpyovres 
pév eiot nal of Bovedrot Tov Body Kal ot immodopBol Tav 
tarir@v K.T.A.—XEN. Cyr.i. 1, 2. 

If we examine any paragraph in a Greek classic author, 
we shall find that almost every sentence is connected with 
its predecessor by a particle; whereas, in English, this 
connection is often left to be supplied mentally from the 
context. Take, for instance, Xzen. Anab. iv. i. 27. This 
is a piece of narration: and fourteen consecutive sentences 
are ushered in by the particle 6é. 

The Greek relative plays a much less conspicuous and 
important part in the connection of sentences than the 
Latin. Thus, in Greek composition, sentences often be- 
gin, Tatra 6€ eirrovres, peta bé radra, ered) 8é rabra 
éyévero, where gui would be used in Latin. It is, how- 
ever, used in clauses expressing the ground or reason, in 
place of the demonstrative with yap, e.g., Xen. Mem. iii. v. 
15. mote yap ottws AOnvaior, womep Aaxedarpovior, 7 
mpecBurépous aidécovrat;—ol amd Tov TaTépwv apyovTat 
katagpoveiy TOY TraTépwv, K.T.D. 

It would be futile to pursue this topic here ; as the sense 
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A the paruelt B Saud t 2 mlecoe varsiien 
woos tne eonsess. Ic 38 Scqer ciac ioe ecsccag exeresscs 
Wu. Lowers ther ieee Tier are we. etjsimed m 
Juurs Gr. Gr, p- Fil, BY 


Titi Tame Axzzascemesy o7 Woxzns — The wart of in- 
Sexiccs mecessiiates a= acct oVary—ng adherence to the 
aS ee aL Eozush composiaan. On 

cist CASWALY. tie thetayo i Sem Seructure iS ustaily ad “pied 
ia Gs anual enquires tecanse the cornexka ard 
comratiun A words 3 aeucted by ther milexens. The 
Agate 4 peneraniy stars Zrst, the prec:cate (ver> or ad- 
jective with eras, jast. The object usualy precedes the 
preicate, ami the sacatantive its attnbate. Sach a 
Cikecatio 1s by no means accidental. The :dea repre- 
sexted by the nown sa!,stantive is naturally preor to our 
omcepica of the qualities we attribute to it; and the 
roind netices the existence cf an external object before it 
DwAtices its own action, or the action of anything external, 
=pvm it. Hence the gereral rule that the governed pre- 
cedes the governing word. The rule, however, 1s Vv 
eutirical, and is hable to almost endless modification 
uncer the influence of three principles ; those of Emphasis, 
Antithesis, and Euphony. 

Emphasis variously arranges the emphatic word (I.) be- 
tween some qualifying or descriptive expression; or at 
the commencement, or at the end, of a sentence (II.) 

I. 2.9. Demosrn. Olynth. B. 13. wodAgv Sy TH peta- 
oracw wai peyadAny Sextéov TH petaPodyy. 

The word Sesréov emphasises peydAxv, as will easily 
be seen if we place Secrécy after peraBodny. The par- 
ticle 54 performs the same office for peraoraow. 

"Ap obv tois Wourais npiv émusTaTyTéov THY TOU @yabaD 
eixova ious éwmroeiy tos owjpacw; Piato. The inter- 
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position of eixdva emphasises dyafot, and gives rapidity 
to the question. To pév mparov ayarnrov tv Tapa Tot 
djjuou TOY GAXwv éExdoTy Kal TYLhs Kal apyns Kal dyabod 
Tivos wetaraBetv.— Demostu. Olynth. iil. 37. 

‘Exdorto is directly dependent upon ayamnrov, but rapa 
tov dypov is allowed precedence, from the courtesy due to 
an emphatic term. 

(2). AdAd pv cat ddichoal ye paov TO Tédos Tptapévep 

i T@ avdparoda picboupév. “Apyvpiov pev yap mas Kal 
— dwpdceey dv tis To Sypdotov é€ayopevov; avdpdrroda Se 
ceonpacpeva TH Snuoclm onudvrpy— mas ay Tis TadTa 
KNEetev ; 

‘Moreover, it is easier for the farmer of customs than 
for the lessee of slaves to cheat. For how can any man 
detect the embezzlement of public money? and how, on the 
other hand, can any man possibly steal slaves who have 
_ been branded with the national seal?’ 

In this passage, the emphatic terms are dpyuvpiov and 
avoparroéa. And they accordingly appear at the head of 
their respective clauses. 

Antithesis closely associates the antithetical terms, in 
order to give flagrancy to contrast; e.g., woulry péev trot- 
xlrous vpvyn nal tmavappovious S:d0vs Adyous, didovs Se 
amA7j.—Prato, Phedr. p. 277, C. With this view, even 
the article is severed from its noun, Alioydver moduv Thy | 
avtTos avrod, and the preposition from its case, e.g., év 
GAnote GAA for ddroTe €v GhAY.— Bot. Gr. Gr., p. 451. 
See Stattpaum on Plat. Hipp. Maj. 299, D. 4d Hdéos 
6ttobv Grovovv, where the collocation is fully illustrated. 

An exposition of the influence of Euphony as a modi- 
fying principle in composition, would require great de- 
velopment. It is easily tested by the student. Let any 
paragraph be taken from the Olynthiacs or Philippics, or 
I. : 
bean 
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of the particle is lable to almost indefinite variation 
with the context. Itis hoped that the ensuing exercises 
will illustrate their force. They are well explained in 
JELF's Gr. Gr., p. 361, seqq. 


III. Tue ApranceMENT oF Worps. — The want of in- 
flexions necessitates an almost unvarying adherence to the 
grammatical order of words in English composition. On 
the contrary, the metaphysical structure is usually adopted 
in the classical languages, because the connexion and 
construction of words is denoted by their inflexions. The 
subject generally stands first, the predicate (verb or ad- 
jective with elvas) last. The object usually precedes the 
predicate, and the substantive its attribute. Such a 
collocation is by no means accidental. The idea repre- 
sented by the noun substantive is naturally prior to our 
conception of the qualities we attribute to it; and the 
mind notices the existence of an external object before it 
notices its own action, or the action of anything external, 
upon it. Hence the general rule that the governed pre- 
cedes the governing word. The rule, however, is simply 
empirical, and is liable to almost endless modification 
under the influence of three principles ; those of Emphasis, 
Antithesis, and Euphony. 

Emphasis variously arranges the emphatic word (I.) be- 
tween some qualifying or descriptive expression ; or at 
the commencement, or at the end, of a sentence (II.) 

I. e.g. Demostu. Olynth. B. 13. woddjv 8) Thy peTa- 
oTacw Kab peyadny Sevxréov THY weTaRoXHv. 

The word Sevxréov emphasises peydAnv, as will easily 
be seen if we place descréoy after pwetaRoAnv. The par- 
ticle 5% performs the same office for weraoracuy. 

"Ap’ obv Trois trountais jpiv émictarntéov THv Tov ayabod 
eixova HOous eptrocety Tots Tromjpacty; Puato, The inter- 
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position of eixova emphasises dyaGod, and gives rapidity 
to the question. To pév mpatov ayarrnrov hv trapa Tob 
Sjpou TOV GAAwY éExdoT@ Kal TYAS Kal apyhs Kal ayabod 
Tivos petaraPeiv.—DeEMostH. Olynth. il. 37. 

‘Exdotq is directly dependent upon dyamrnrov, but mapa 
tov Sov is allowed precedence, from the courtesy due to 
an emphatic term. 

(2). AdrAa pny rat ddicfoal ye paov Te Tédos Tptapévp 
i T@ avopatroba picboupéve. ‘Apyipiov pev yap mas Kat 
— gwpdoeey av tis TO Syudovov eEayopevov; avdpdrroda dé 
cconpacpéva TO Sypocly onudvrpyw— Tas av Tis TadTa 
KEELEY ; 

‘Moreover, it is easier for the farmer of customs than 
for the lessee of slaves to cheat. For how can any man 
detect the embezzlement of public money? and how, on the 
other hand, can any man possibly steal slaves who have 
been branded with the national seal?’ 

In this passage, the emphatic terms are dpyvpiov and 
avéparroéa. And they accordingly appear at the head of 
their respective clauses. 

Antithesis closely associates the antithetical terms, in 
order to give flagrancy to contrast; ¢.g., mowinn péev trou- 
xlrous vpuyn xal tavappovious Sidovs déyous, arAovs Se 
amdj.—Prato, Phedr. p. 277, C. With this view, even 
the article is severed from its noun, Aioyivet rédv Tv | 
ards avrod, and the preposition from its case, e.g., év 
GdNore GAA for GAXoTE Ev AAAH.—Bortr. Gr. Gr., p. 451. 
See Srarrpaum on Plat. Hipp. Maj. 299, D. 780 48éos 
ériobv érovovv, where the collocation is fully illustrated. 

An exposition of the influence of Euphony as a modi- 
fying principle in composition, would require great de- 
velopment. It is easily tested by the student. Let any 
paragraph be taken from the Olynthiacs or Philippics, or 
I. Cc 
~ 
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the Republic of Plato,* and the order of the words 
changed. The result and its inference will alike be ob- 
vious. 

The grammatical order of words is inverted to a much 
less extent in Greek than in Latin composition, especially 
in history. If we turn to any passage in the speeches 
addressed by Demosthenes to the Athenian assembly — 
Olynth. B.9, for instance—we shall find that the syn- 
tactical sequence of the words is in many sentences but 
slightly altered ; indeed, a whole clause is here and there 
arranged as the words would stand in English. 

A figure called Chiasma, from its resemblance to a X, 
is a favourite device of classic style. Its apparent object 
is the variety it gives to structure, ¢.g., woAAdKis 7d0v7 
Bpaxeia paxpdv tletes XUTnv.—Prato, Phedo, p. 60, A. 
Cf. Crczro, Tuse. i. 4, 11. ‘Philosophia medetur ani- 
mis, inanes sollicitudines detrahit, cupiditatibus liberat, 
pellit timores.’ 

In almost all dependent clauses, a kind of attraction 
takes place, the object of which is to bring prominently 
forward the subject of the principal clause. This idiom, 
which is far more common in Greek than in Latin, is 
illustrated by Dawes from ArtstopH. Nub., where Strep- 
siades says— . 
Kai pos roy vidy, ef pepadbnne rv Adyop, 

’Exetvov el’, dv dpriws eioipyayes. 

The English construction arranges the words elzre ei 

6 vios peudbnxe. 


IV. Exrypse. Ellyptical forms are common to all 


* A tablet was found after Plato’s death, in which the words at 
the beginning of the Republic were transposed in a number of 
different ways.—QUINTIL. viii. 6,§ 63. Dronys. Han. de Compos. Verb. 
p- 208, REISKE. 
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languages; though, in the vernacular, their very familiarity 
often prevents their recognition as ellyptical. The most 
noticeable cases of ellypse in Greek composition may be 
briefly classified as follows :— 

(x) Ellypse of the subject: éxnpu€e [sc. 6 enpvE]. XEN. 
Anab. iii. 4, 36. &ws onpatvos TH oddrruyys [6 cadmvycrys], 
Vi. 5,25. So also, det, vider, Spovrd [sc. 6 Qeds'] erase. 
THUCYD. Vv. 52; ovoxorafer. XEN. Cyr.iv.5,5. In the 
above instances, the subject is implied in the predicate ; 
in the following, it is supplied from the context: é« d¢ Trav 
otaclwv dovos éyylverat, ex 5é rod ovo aréBn [Ta rpHy- 
pata] és pouvapyinv. Heron. iii. 82. THopetcopas evvs 
mpos Ta Baclreva, cal fv pev avOiornras [6 Bacrrevs |. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 4,24. Add to these, the frequent ellypse of 
tis indefinite, e.g. Puaro, Crit. p. 49, C. cf. Crc. de Orat. i 
8, 30; where a corresponding ellypse of guis occurs. 

(2) Ellypse of efvac, e.g. in proverbs, which all languages 
couch in brief energetic forms, e.g. yaXewd Ta Kana. 
Arist. Eth. In expressing ideas of necessity or duty, e.g. 
avdryKnn, xpedv, Oéuis, x.7.d. ayovioréov’ also with xaxpos, 
@pa‘ e.g. dpa dn amcevas. Also with certain adjectives, 
é.g. Eroruos, ppovdos, mpdOupos, olds re, Suvards, padzov, 
xanerrov’ in constructions by attraction, as aynyavov Gaor. 

(3) Ellypse of a substantive defined by an attributive, 
whether adjective, participle, or genitive, e.g. To Terpap- 
pévov rav BapBdpwv. HERop. vi. 113. The copious use of 
these neuter participles is one of the most characteristic 
traits of Thucydides*; ¢.g. ro dedvds ‘fear’; 1d Oapaovy, 
‘confidence’; To Tipmpevov Ths ToreEws. ii. 63, ‘the honour 
paid to the state’; ev T@ yy) pedeTovti, ‘in their not 
practising,’ 1.142; 76 ézriov, ‘an attack,’ v. 7. 


* Col. Mure’s remarks on these peculiarities (vol. v. ‘Style of 
Thucydides’) will be read with great interest. 
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So also such phrases as of éyovres [ypjpara], eis adou 
adixéabat, 6 Swppovioxov, To ém’ ewe ‘as far as is in my 
power’; ro él rovrm, ‘hereon,’ eis Sidacnddou octay 
K.TNe 

(4) Ellypse of the verb; e.g. és xdpaxas, és pOdpov 

[éppe], mpos oe yovdraw [| ixereva]. 
_ Ellyptical usages are very congenial to the familiar and 
conversational tone of the Platonic dialogues. See Stat- 
BAUM, Index to Plato, especially vol. ui. ‘ Ellipsis’ where 
they are classified at length. 


V. Bracuyitocy. Not only in the comparative length 
- and involution of its periods, but in its pregnant fdrms of 
expression, Greek composition requires a far more sus- 
tained intellectual effort on the reader’s part than any 
English history, oratory or philosophy, of modern times. 
English style is vastly more condescending and explana- © 
tory. The subtle apprehension of an Athenian audience 
readily supplied from the context much that was essential 
to the full elucidation of an idea. The nervous, concise, 
and pregnant energy of Demosthenes was as happily tem- 
pered to Attic ears, as the Ciceronian diffuseness to the 
less subtle and speculative intellects of the Roman Senate. 

The following instances may represent the salient gram- 
matical forms in which this tendency of the Attic mind 
arrayed itself :— 

(1) The subject of one sentence is supplied from the 
object of the last. E£epoBnoav pév rovs wodXovs, ovK 
eldotas Ta Tpaccopeva, Kal Epevyov [ai moANot]. THUc. 
vill. 44. Instances of this kind do not occur among the 
orators: probably they were avoided on the ground men- 
tioned by Tully—that perspicuity is in public speaking 
even more essential than in written composition. For if 
an orator commits an ambiguity, his audience cannot recur 
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to the passage to relieve their perplexity; whereas the 
reader of history has ample facility for retrospect. 

(2) The substantive of the latter of two co-ordinate 
sentences is generally supplied from the former, in which it 
already stands; the article which would be joined to the 
substantive in the second clause standing alone: e.g. PLato, 
Epist. p. 354, E. perpla 4 Oe@ Sovrela, dpetpos Se 4} rows 
avOpwrow. » This, it will be seen, is an arrangement wholly 
different from the favourite structure of a popular histo- 
rian, of whose painful perspicuity the following clauses 
may afford an illustration :— 

‘ The population of Bristol has quadrupled. The popu- 
lation of Norwich has more than doubled.’ Macavtay, 
Hist. of Eng. i. 335. 

_ (3) Where a person has been already mentioned, the 
pronoun as the object of the verb is supplied therefrom, 
except where especial emphasis is required. Xen. Hell. iii. 
4,3. emaryyerAapévov Tov ‘Aynoiddouv tiv otparelay, Side- 
acw ot AaxeSaipovioe [aire raira |. 

(4) So also a pronoun is supplied from the foregoing 
sentence to’ a genitive absolute. Herop.i.3. Tovs dé 
[ Asiatics], mpovryopevev [éexeivwv, i.e. Greeks] radra, mpo- 
dépev oft Mndelns rHv aptrayny. 

(5) One verb is supplied from another in the context. 
Isocr. p. 213, B. Tas pev éropOovv, ras dé Ewedrov [rop- 
Geiv], rats 5é Hrrelnouv Trav Todewv [sropOewv]. 

(6) By thus employing the verb once only, a semblance 
of unity is given to the clauses: hence it is usual to omit 
the verb in dependent clauses introduced by So7rep, davrep. 
Prato, Legg. p.170, D. Idvra oyeddv atreipyaorat t@ Gee, 
Strep [aaepydterar|, Grav BovaAnOy Siahepovtws ed mpatal 
TLV TONY. 

(7) A-simple verb is supplied from the compound verb, 
inasmuch as this latter contains the notion of the former. 
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Tuuc.i. 44. Ot A@nvatoe peréyvwoav Kepxupaiow cuppa- 
lav pn) TowjcacGas 1.¢. weTéyvwcay Kai Fyvwcay. 

(8) The adjective with the article, and the demonstrative 
pronoun are constantly used in Greek instead of the more 
explanatory English structure with the noun substantive. 
Instances occur in every classic page: ¢.g. Td wev GANG 
cuvwporoyntat. The other points have been agreed upon. 
Torrov xddNorta Tepuxota mpos TovTO, a region admirably 
adapted for the purpose described. Tots évavriow teripn- 
rat, ‘he has been honoured for the opposite qualities.’ 
pndevi Gro rrelxecy, ‘not to yield in any other point.’ 

In the best Attic writers, no ambiguity * arises from 
this usage. In Thucydides it is otherwise. Col. Mure 
justly censures his vague and indefinite use of the demon- 
strative, especially of avros [which he frequently employs 
instead of ovros, ¢. g.i. 32,68, 138], in the neuter, and 
commonly the plural form, with reference to an antecedent 
or antecedents either altogether problematical, or so little 
apparent as to require an effort to discover which or what 
they are. In i. 122, BeSasovpev avro, the pronoun refers 
to Td édevPepovebat, which, however, is nowhere expressed, 
but is left to be supplied from the preceding word 7rev0é- 
pwcav. But the obscurity is much deeper in v. 86, diadé- 
povra avr@ daiverat. One of the most acute of the native 
grammarians admits himself completely puzzled by the 
passage. 

The use and abuse of Brachylogy might be illustrated 


* E.g. Puato, Rep. p.438: Myrot tis aoxémrovs nuas dyras Oopu- 
Bion, as ovdeis morotd émbupet. Here Oopv8non is a pregnant verb, 
requiring ducyvpe(dpevos, or some such word, to fill up the notion. 
‘Let no one, for want of consideration on our part, disturb us by 
insisting that, etc. So, in p. 363,C., we find dddacx for dido0c6as 
Aéyovar’ ‘Represent the gods as bestowing.’ See StaLLBauM’s Indexes 
to Plato, ‘ Breviloquentia.’ 
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from Thucydides at almost any length. Such phrases as 
ETEMEUTA ES VUKTA, 1.51; péxpe pev Tobde wplobw ipav 7 
Bpadurisyi.71; 1d axpirws Euveyés Tis apwidAns, Vii. 71 ; 
are as far beyond exception as passages like the following, 
which require the parenthetical insertion of an explanatory 
clause, are beyond forgiveness. The spokesman of the 
Corinthian embassy at Athens urges in these terms his 
interpretation of the treaty, i.40. ‘We have now to con- 
vince you that you cannot justly embrace their alliance. 
For, if it is stipulated in the articles that any state, not 
enrolled in either confederacy, may join whichsoever side 
it pleases; that clause was not inserted for the benefit of 
those who enlist in a league to the prejudice of others, but 
for any state which, without defection from another, needs 
protection, and which will not involve in war instead of 
peace the party receiving them—and indeed they will not 
recetve them, if they know their own interests.’ 

The words I have italicised are totally eclipsed by the 
author; though, without their insertion, the sense of the 
‘final clause recedes from all possibility of human appre- 
hension. | 

In the still more remarkable passage, v.22, Thucydides 
indemnifies himself for the elimination of a clause essen- 
tial to the meaning, by the worse than superfluous reitera- 
tion of a notion already expressed. . This will clearly 
appear, if I subjom to a version representing the sense of 
the passage a literal translation of the author’s words :— 

‘The Lacedzmonians dismissed the confederates as they 
would not listen to them, and proceeded to conclude an 
alliance between themselves and the Athenians, thinking 
that the Argives, whose hostility might be presumed from 
their recent refusal to renew the truce, would be very 
unlikely to be formidable, if deprived of Athenian 
aid.’ 
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The words italicised are unrepresented in the original, as 
the following literal version will show :— 

‘Thinking that the Argives would be very unlikely to 
be formidable to them, for they refused to renew the truce 
on a recent occasion, thinking that they, without the Athe- 
nians, would not [be formidable].’ 

The words italicised repeat the notion already expressed. 

Marcellinus, who lived in the age of Valentinian, says 
Thucydides did not address himself to general readers, but 
only to tastes the most intellectual and fastidious. The 
well-known epigram in the Anthology (eit yap ov mrdvrecot 
Bards] intimates the same feeling.* Cicero [ Brut.c. 17], 
says he was not a popular author with his own country- 
men; and, in another passage, asks what Grecian orator 
derived anything from him [Orator.g]. Such a remark 
naturally opens a question as to the authenticity of Lu- 
¢lian’s statement [Vviii. p. 4], that Demosthenes transcribed 
his history eight times. Wolf [ad Demosra. Lept. p. 51] 
finds very few traces of the historian’s direct influence on 
the style of the great orator. If, mdeed, Demosthenes 
imitated Thucydides, his own incomparable genius saved 
him from the imitation of his faults. The figures Pari- 
sosis + and Paromoiosis, the latter of which is neither 
more nor less than a pun; the wearisome opposition of 
dia and Snpoclg, and the conceited antithesis which, in 
nearly eighty passages, arrays the difference, material, 
moral and metaphysical, between words and deeds, now in 
the shape of a bare abstraction, now in the collateral vari- 
eties { of form of which the fundamental idea is in every 


* Anthol. Gree. iv. p.231. 

+ Marcellinus acknowledges for his client a limited partiality for 
this figure: é{jAwoer eri dXiyoy ras Topyiou rov Acovrivov rapicdcets 
kat ras avriOécets ray Gvoparav.— Vita Thueyd. 

+ Z.g. Intention and execution [Adyou nai épya]: Expectation and 
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language susceptible—an antithesis inimitably taken off 
in the Menexenus* —are strangers to the pure taste of De- 
mosthenes. Nor do we find that the orator’s study of 
Thucydides led him to adopt those fantastic usages of 
neuter verbs, participles, adjectives, and complex syntact- 
ical combinations for single substantive nouns,t which 
Col. Mure’s elaborate criticism traces to the influence of 
Antiphot on his pupil; or to substitute definitions for 
simple predicates,§ metaphysical || for physical agencies, 
and attributes J for the persons by whom they are exer- 
cised —characteristic. traits of the rhetorical portions of 
the historian’s work. For the narrative style is terse and 
vigorous, and generally chaste, and comparatively exempt 
from the obliquities of taste engendered by the morbid 
and fantastic subtlety peculiar to the school of Gorgias, 
then in the ascendant. The favourable criticism of Mar- 





fulfilment [EAmls xat ¢pyov]: Profession and performance ["Ovopa 
cal Epyov}. 

* C.v. 

¢ £.g. To 88s, rd Oapoovy. i. 36. TS evruxes, ii.44. Ths yropys 
70 pl) kata Kpdros uanOev' rs Evyuopas rp aroBavri. 11.87. To adrixa 
xpnoipe tudv re kal exeivwo rodepig. iil. 56. 

t Cf. AntrpHo, de Cede Herod.7 : Ev rq iperépp Sixaip. 96: Td 
ipérepov evoeBes. Cf. 79. Becker. Thucyd. speaks of Antipho, viil. 68. 

§ £.9. 1.90: Td pév Bovddpevoy nat drromroy ris yuopns. iii. 10: “Ey 
rp SiadAdocorre ris ywopuys. Vil. 68: "AromAjoa THs yvouns Td Ou- 
povpevoy. Of. ii. 59,61: "Ev r@ tyerépp dodevet ris yvepns. Cf. 1. 142. 

|| This must imply some reserve; but we shall search in vain in 
Demosth. for any parallel to the passage, vii. 45, where Poverty, 
License, Hope, Love, Chance, are personified and arrayed against 
each other. Cf. ii.62, where Talent, personified, appears as an actor 
on the political arena. In v.103, we find Hope again personified. 
By a still more ambitious development of the figure, Vengeance is 
personified, and even plays the injured party seeking redress. iv. 62. 

J Demosth. would never have written, Td fuerepov déos BovAerat. 
THUCYD. iil. 14. 
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cellinus acknowledges the'sophist’s influence on the diction 
of Thucydides. Cicero compares the style of his speeches 
to Falernian of an excellent vintage, but of too recent a 
date to be sufficiently mellow for the palate [ Brut. c. 83]. 
The broad distinction recognised by Tully between the 
style of history and that of oratory, allowed him fully to 
appreciate the high merits of the historian as a ‘rerum 
explicator prudens, sincerus, gravis: non ut in judiciis 
versaret caussas, sed ut in historiis bella narraret.’ Orat. 9. 
Indeed he elsewhere bestows the highest praise on the 
admirable vigour, rapidity, and condensation of his narra- 
tive [de Orat. ii. 13); while, consistently with his own idea 
of the principles upon which public oratory ought to be 
founded, he warns the candidate for the honours of the 
Forum against imitation of his speeches. These he de- 
scribes in the following terms: ‘ Ipsse illee conciones ita 
multas habent abditas obscurasque sententias, vix ut intel- 
ligantur: quod est in dratore civili vitium vel maximum.’ 
Orat. 9. 

The style of Demosthenes is not only negatively dis- 
tinguished from that of the historian by the absence of the 
eccentricities above detailed; it is also marked by the 
fullest development both of structure and inflexion, of 
which the Attic tongue in the hands of its most consum- 
mate master was susceptible. That development*—the 
transition of the Old into the Middle Attic — displays 
itself in various forms, some of which, more or less com- 
mon to the literature of the epoch, may be briefly men- 
tioned here. 


* Donatpson, New Cratylus, p.55. Marcellinus ( Vita Thucyd.) 
notices Thucydides’ predilection for archaic forms. Lysias, in his 
speech against Theomnestus, is obliged constantly to explain to the 
court the obsolete phraseology of the laws of Solon. 
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. (1) The increasing prevalence of the middle forms of 
the verb. 

(2) The predilection for deponents, especially deponents 

passive — which latter, though they do occur in Thucydides,* 
are far more common in Demosthenes; e.g. Meid. 46, 
Kexopiotat yapwv, ‘has received a favour,’ 1122, 26. Tovl 
oupBéBanoal mw; ‘whom have you ever aided with a 
loan ?’Meid. 52. Ody 6 éoxeppévos, ‘ not the man who has 
considered’, 47; NeAvpavrat TO larmixov bpaov, ‘he has in- 
jured your cavalry force,’ cf. p. 226; & aemoAlrevpas, ‘ my 
political career,’ 486,1; & rovrov rod vopov yeypappcba, 
‘the points which I have censured as unconstitutional in 
this law.’ The list of such forms may be almost inde- 
finitely extended. 
_ (3) The use of the future middle in a passive or quasi- 
passive sense, probably for the sake of euphony. Instances 
of this occur in the old Attic: nine cases, at least, in 
different verbs, will be found in Thucydides: but it is 
more common in the later Attic. See Porson, Advers. 222; 
Pierson, Mer. 13, 367. | 

(4) Preference for the second in place of the first aorist 
passive, also for the sake of euphony ; ¢. g. cvAXeyels, arad- 
Aaryels, for avAdexOels, dradrayOels. Vatcx, ad Phen. 
p. 356, sg. 979; Porson, on Phan. 986; Jet, Gr. Gr. 
§ 367,37 

(5) Substitution of the double rr instead of oc. This 
is a general characteristic of middle Attic. Vaicx. on Pheen. 


* iii. 90: ‘Evédpay mwemompeva. Vi. 36: LdAepov xaradeAupeévovs. 

+ Mr. JeLF, Gr. Gr. p. 309, says, the use of the infinitive with the 
article in the genitive, to denote an object, aim, or purpose, is an 
Attic idiom, ‘not usual in the old orators, but very usual in De- 
mosthenes.’ It does, however, occur in Thucyd., at the very outset 
of his History, i.4, sub jin. Cf. SopH. Ajax— 


Apapovea tov mpodwrarte. 
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p- 149, but it also occurs in Aristoph., e. g. @dXatra, 
HemstTeru. ad Plut. 396; and is said to have been intro- 
duced by Pericles; Marr. Gr. Gr. p. 8, fifth edition. 
Attic ears were very sensible of the harshness of the sigma, 
and Sophocles was deservedly ridiculed for the hissing 
line,— 

"Es ras adeAgdas tracde ras pas xépas. 


(6) Substitution of pp for po, which the old Attic used 
in common with the Doric, Ionic, and Holic. Vaick. on 
Phen. p. 22. We find, however, puppivav and puppiwov 
in AnistorH. Ran. 156, Eq. 364. 

(7) Changes of form, such as rAevpov, yvadevs, for 
mvevpov, Kvaheds, BRUNCK. ad Aristoph. Plut. 166; add to 
these ovv instead of the older Ev. 

(8) Development of prepositions; and this in two re- 
spects. 

(a) Less frequent use of cases without prepositions ; 
e.g. Demosthenes would not have written 17 Tay évavriov 
Kaxawoet, without éri, THuc. iii. 82. 

(8) Extension of the meaning of some prepositions ; 
e.g. els Tovs ‘EAAFvas, ‘ with respect to,’ PLaro, Symp. 179, 
B; see Staripaum, cf. 219, D; él, ‘engaged with,’ Rep. 
376, E; 1) wey él compact yupvactinn, cf. 408, B. 

In Plato and Demosthenes, Sa‘ means ‘ by help of,’ with 
accus. ¢&g. Rep. p. 352, C, cf. Index Orat. Att. da.* 

BurrMann (Meid. Index), remarks that Demosthenes 
uses d7rép in the sense of zrep/. It isjust asif a Latin writer 


* We cannot expect to find certain forms of linguistic develop- 
ment rigorously limited to particular eras. Much will depend on 
the bias of the writer; e.g. Thucydides and Lysias were cotempora- 
ries : Thucydides inclined towards the older, Lysias towards the 
later Attic. It will be observed, also, that the ‘Rane’ and ‘ Plutus, 
quoted above, were the later—indeed, the ‘ Plutus’ was the latest 
play of Aristophanes. 
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were to employ super instead of the more common de, as 
in Virgil’s line: | 
‘ Nil super imperio moveor.’ 

(9) The following arrangement with regard to the arti- 
cle preponderates in Thucyd.: thy rdk&iv rav éarrav. 
Xenophon prefers rv ray owduTav Tat. 

(10) Omission of the article with obros, e.g. in Prato, 
Rep. 621, B. obros wd00s éowOn. Stallbaum, however, in- 
serts the article, ‘in omnibus editionibus adhuc neglectum,’ 
Cf. 399, C. Symp.179,C. rodro yépas. Wolf had writ- 
ten, Tovro TO yépas; but Stallbaum does not receive the 
article: he, however, considers yépas as the predicate. 

(11) Commencement of sentences with enclitics; e.g. 
Dem. de Cor. 240: twas O€ xal.... xatertpédero. 

(12) Elliptical use of dy with dowep; e.g. dorepavel. 
See Jetr’s Gr. Gr. § 430. 

(13) New and more artificial forms of attraction ; e. 9. 
Prato, Rep. 443, B. dpyopevos ris modews oixlfav. See 
Sratxs. ad l.c. 

(14) Intransitive sense of transitive verbs; e.g. mapa- 
xiveiv, Prato, Rep. 540, A, to shift one’s ground. XEN. 
Mem. iv. 2,35: émt tin, to be highly excited at anything. 
DemostH. 193,27: =vewreplfew. Cf. avaotpépev, Lipp. 
Lex. 

(15) Development of abstract nouns in place of combin- 
ations with the participle and article, the adjective and 
article, etc. Not, however, that the latter are disused; only 
they do not retain their awkward Thucydidean prominence. 
Thucydides would not have written, 4 cuveyys xai xa’ 
hpépav rodtela, Orat. Att. 1469,11, for his daily conduct 
or deportment. ols ydp éotw év Noyots 4 qodsTEla, 399, 8, 
Totus vite cursus. ‘H mpoaipeois 4 éun Kab 4 troNutela 
Suempafaro, 257,7, my political administration. 
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VI. Asstract anp ConcreTe Trrms are far more 
carefully distinguished in Greek than in English compo- 
sition ; a distinction which it is the more important to 
realise, owing to the undue license with which the former 
have been employed in modern English prose. In scien- 
tific works, such as the Ethics of Aristotle, abstract terms 
find an appropriate sphere; but in narrative and in 
speeches, and generally in all branches of composition 
dealing with matters of fact rather than with theory, the 
concrete notion represented by the verb, the adjective, or 
the participle, is employed where in English we should 
use the abstract noun. A few simple illustrations will 
suffice. 

(1) Aerra 8 nal acadh tov Oépous: Sidarupos yap 1) yi 
otoa agaviter To Oeppdv, 6 Exouowv. ‘The traces of the 
hare are light and indistinct in summer; for the extreme 
heat of the soil obliterates their animal warmth.’ XzNorH. 
Here the simple concrete phrase is substituted for the 
abstract terms in which the English idea naturally clothes 
itself. : 

(2) Ovdév mpovKcomrov és TO arrodecas huas. ‘They 
made no progress towards our destruction.’ Demostu. 

(3) To pev yap woreas peydrdas eiAndévar nal yopav 
ToAAny vd’ éaut@ teroijoOas Kal Tavta TA ToLavTa Cndwrd 
perv éotiv, K.T.r. ‘ The capture of mighty cities, the reduc- 
tion of a vast territory,’ etc. Dremosru. 

(4) Tod capatos ori tanpericas tois bre Ths spuyis 
yvwobeiow. ‘It is the duty of the body to minister to 
the decisions of the mind.’ 

(5) npetov dé Ste adnO ASyw. ‘A proof that I am 
telling the truth.’ 

(6) Aixnv Sodvar trav mempaypévwv. ‘To suffer punish- 
ment for his misdeeds.’ 
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(7) Tatra dabévta atrodece Opaxny. ‘The neglect of 
those towns lost us Thrace.’ DemostH. 

Metaphysical and abstract terms are constantly treated 
as agents in English composition; rarely so in Greek, 
except in the peculiar Thucydidean usages already men- 
tioned. 

Abstract nouns, as I have already mentioned, are much 
developed in the Attic of Demosthenes and Plato; in 
Thucydides they are rare; but this development is con- 
sistent with the adoption of the concrete form, whenever 
the context calls for it. 


VII. Derinition oF ContineEency.— Notions of con- 
tingency are much more clearly defined in Greek than in 
English style. Whenever the idea of contingency is im- 
plied by the context, yet without being essential to the 
true apprehension of the author’s meaning, the Greek 
idiom generally gives, and the English generally denies, 
expression to it. This may be accounted for by the Greek 
love of abstract truth in and for itself, and by their clearer 
appreciation of all the conditions which can be conceived 
as modifying action. Of course, much depends on the 
genius of the writer himself. In some authors, statements 
are invested with a more positive and dogmatic form; 
others are more apprehensive of the limitations with which 
the modesty of nature softens the rigour of assertion. 

The following passage occurs in a didactic treatise, 
giving directions for the conduct of a boar-hunt :— 

Kat day pev 7 76 ywplov xaradepés, év & dv éyn adtov 7 
dpxus, tayv éEavaotycerat. 

An English writer, treating the same theme, would pro- 
bably have said: ‘If the spot whereon the net detains the 
boar is a slope, he will quickly recoil.’ 

Whereas, if we are to follow the Greek idiom, we must 
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translate: ‘If the spot, whatever* tt be, on which the net 
detains him,’ etc. For the use of the conjunctive with av 
and the relative, shows that the writer is describing an 
Imaginary, and not a real scene; not a scene which is 
represented as having really happened, and which the 
author endeavours to pourtray as going on before the 
reader's eyes (in which case, the present indicative with ds 
might have been used); a scene whose external conditions 
present only a very vague and general uniformity, subject 
to all manner of modifying influences. 

A little further back, in the same treatise, the writer, 
having assembled the hunters on the verge of the cover, 
proceeds as follows: [Ipa@rov peév obv yp?) edOovras, ob dv 
olwvras elvat, Urdyew TO Kuvnyéovor terms which the 
English idiom represents thus: ‘On reaching the spot 
where they suppose the game to lie.” The Greek coristruc- 
- tion, on the other hand, with its characteristic subtlety of 
distinction, marks two points as indefinite, but lying 
within a certain region of conjecture: (a) The exact 
locality of the animal’s lair; (8) The presumptions enter- 
tained by the hunters as to its situation. 

This exactitude of language suggests a general rule to 
the translator: (a) In embodying the substance of a Greek 
passage in an idiomatic English version, it cannot be 
necessary to bring out those nice shades of distinction 
which are foreign to the complexion of English style; 


* With the conjunctive, the force of ay is generally thrown on the 
conjunction or relative, which it renders indefinite, excluding the 
notion of any definite time, person, or place ; ¢.g. ds dy mor, ‘the 
man, whosoever he is, who’; 4s rocei, ‘the man who does. With the 
opt., the force of ay is thrown upon the verb ; e.g. XEN. Mem. ii. 1, 
23: éoOyra 8¢ fs ay pddtora 4 Spa dcaddprro, ‘may possibly shine 
through’; 8:addury would mean, ‘through which, whatever t¢ may be,’ 
eto. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 428. 
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(8) Whereas, in rendering English into Greek, the utmost 
precision must be used in distinguishing what is hypo- 
thetical from what is real— what is contingent from what 
Is actual. 

The same remark applies to the various degrees of con- 
ditionality. When, for instance, éavy is employed with the 
conjunctive, a real contingency is implied: when ed is used 
with the opt., a mere supposition is intimated; e.g. édy 
TovTo Aéyns, ‘if you should say this’ [as I rather expect 
you will]; e¢ todro Aéyous, ‘if you were to say’ [which I 
hardly suppose you will]. In English, these degrees of 
conditionality can only be gathered from the context, and 
from the animus loquentis, which is chiefly indicated by 
emphasis in speaking, and by the poor expedient of italics* 
in writing. 

In speaking of time, the frequentative notion is fairly 
developed in English, by the words whenever, whensoever, 
as often as, etc. But ambiguous and contingent conceptions 
of time are treated with much less ceremony. If the 
translator construes 6rav and éeddav by ‘whenever,’ as 
often as he encounters them in a Greek text, he will give 
a very formal and pedantic air to his English. 

In what are called ‘ final sentences’ (W. Gr. Gr. § 155; 
Je.r, § 805), the English follows the analogy of the Greek 
construction as regards the mood, or rather tense, of the 
verb depending on the principal verb; but it does not 
possess any machinery capable of distinguishing the imme- 
diate from the remote consequence with anything approach- 
ing the accuracy of the following passage :—Thucydides 
(ili. 22) states that the Platzans, on the escape of their 





* So well termed, by Mr. Disraeli, ‘the last resource of the forci- 
ble feebles.” See his remarks, in ‘Coningsby,’ on the italics in the 
late Mr. W. Croker’s contributions to the Quarterly Review. 
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fellow-townsmen, ¢puxrovs mapavioyov Srrws dcady Ta 
onpeta 7 Kat pt) BonBoiev. 

The Thebans, who were blockading the town, had, on 
the news of the escape, signalled to Thebes for succours: 
the Platzans instantly displayed counter-signals. The 
immediate result was, that their enemies’ signals were 
rendered unintelligible; and the further consequence of 
this was that the Thebans sent no reinforcement to the 
besieging army. The conjunctive indicates the immediate, 
the optative the more distant result; ¢f. the analogous 
passage, Eur. Hec. 1121. 

Some examination of the— 


VIII. Iptomatic Usaces or tHe Tenses will elicit 
similar and still more characteristic points of contrast. 

(a) The historical present has been naturalized in Eng- 
lish narrative ; which, however, has no equivalent for the 
pregnant and highly-dramatic opposition between the 
aorist and imperfect. In relating the escape of the Pla- 
tans, Thucydides employs this interchange with effect. 
The ladders having been planted against the wall, &re:ra 
porot dadexa Evy Evpidlo nal Odpaxe avéBawvov, dv sryeiTo 
Appéas 6 KopolBou xai rpatos avéBn, peta. S¢ avrov of éro- 
pevot ef Exatepoy THY Tipywv avéBawwoy, K.T.D. 

‘The transition,’ says Arnold, ‘from painting a scene to 
stating a fact, is marked by the variation of tense from 
avéBawov to avéBn, the first represents [sic] the party in 
the very act of mounting the wall; the second records the 
fact that their commander was the first man who did 
mount it.’ THucyp. vol.i.p. 368. dvéBasvoy, in the first of 
the above clauses, may be construed ‘ proceeded to mount’; 
in the second, ‘ mounted in succession’; for the notion of 
succession implies that of the continuance or duration of 
the scene. 
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Buttmann ( Gr. Gr. p. 368) instances the following passage 
of Xen. Anab.v.4,24. Tods pev otv mrertactas edéEavro of 
BdpBapou [they received them, momentary] xad éudyorto - 
[and began fighting with them, duration], éel 8 éyyis 
hoay ot Oita, érparrovro | they took to flight, momentary], 
kat of mweAtactal evOds elrrovro [pursued them, duration]. 
The momentary sense of the aorist is well illustrated by 
Stallbaum (Plat. Rep. 462, D; 406, D). 

In the interchange of the Aorist with the historic 
present, a continued action is held before our eyes in the 
one tense, while the momentary action passes rapidly by 
in the other; ¢.g. xal dvadapBdvovai Te Ta Orda, Kal ot 
Supaxcaros aicPavovrat xa érauvoav. THucYD. vii. 83. 

(8) The present and imperfect, as in Latin, frequently 
signify an attempt, e.g. Ta wey 'Ordvns elrre, rupavvida Travev 
[aboltturus], AeAéyOw xdpot tavra. Heron. iii. 81. tas 
dixas, @s abtav obcas, nplecav Tois érrutporrois. DEMOSTH. 
Meid. 23, E, ‘ They wanted to surrender my rights of ac- 
tion, on pretence that they now belonged to themselves by 
virtue of the proffered exchange of property.’ A little 
above we find the words: eicerndqaay eis tHv oixlay dyti- 
Sidovres THv tpinpapxlav. ‘They abruptly entered my 
house with an offer of an exchange of the trierarchy,’ 
2.4, F, occurs a passage which exemplifies this usage of both 
tenses :—olds 7’ Hv mrelOew avrov, Thy Siny, iy Katabedunry- 
Kel, TAVTHY arrodedunTNuevnY aTropaively, Kal TOUS apyovTas 
petraypapey Kai revrjxovra Spaypas avrois édiSov. ‘He 
was impudent enough fo try to persuade him to declare the 
arbitration suit which he had decided against him, decided 
in his favour, and [to try to persuade] the Archons to 
falsify the entry; indeed he actually offered them fifty 
drachmas.’ That this is the sense is clear from the con- 
text: for the speaker adds, ovderépous &revfev. See Burm. 
Meid. Index, Praesens; Status. on Plato, Menex. 244, E. 
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jv wpocGev amrwddu, perdere conabatur. Cf. Taytor, ad 

Lys. p. 146. 

‘  (y) Hence arises the use of the imperfect without dy, 
expressing an action which was not completed, but would 
have been under certain conditions; ¢.g. THUC. iii. 57. 
‘Oitwes Mydov te xparnoavtov atwddvpeba, ‘we who had 
been doomed if the Mede had conquered.’ Literally, ‘ who 
were going to be ruined ;’ cf. viii. 86; év 6d—TIwviav— elyov 
‘ot woréuvot. The sense of probability inherent in these 
usages is still more clearly brought out in iv. 131. éai 
Aogou Kaptrepod idpvOncay, ov ef yr Edovev of évavrios, evK 
éyiyvero sav aepitelytow. ‘They were- secure against 
investment :’ literally, ‘There was not going to be any 
walling of them around.’ 

(6) A pregnant form of the imperfect is used in Greek 
where in English we employ the present with a few expla- 
natory or retrospective terms; e.g. PLato, Crit. p. 47, D. 
© eb pr) axorovOncopuev, SiapGepodpuev exeivo Kal AwPBnoo- 
peOa, 6 Te pev Sixalp Bérriov éylyveto, To Se ddixp dwwr- 
Auto, ‘which, according to our view of the matter, was 
always sure to improve in the good man, and fo be de- 
stroyed in the wicked man.’ The student of Aristotle 
will remember the retrospective use of the imperfect 7, 
by virtue of which the great Ethician assumes a proposi- 
tion, the grounds of which he has previously worked out. 
Cf. PLato, Gorg. p.516,D. ov« adyabos ta rwodutind ITe- 
prxrijs v=ovn éoriv, ws épalvero. STALLBAUM, on Plato, 
Phedrus, 230. ov rode hv 70 Sévdpov, fully elucidates this 
usage. 

(e) Presents are used as perfects, and perfects as pre- 
sents, by a very significant interchange. Thus dxovo, 
muvOavouat, yeyvwrno, pavOdve, hKw, olyoua, tikTew= 
parentem esse, procredsse, are employed where we should 
use the perfect; ¢.g. PLato, Gorg. p. 503, C, Oeusoronréa 
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ove axovers avdpa ayabov yeyovora; Eur. Bacch. 1297. 


dptt yuyvwaoxes Tobe; apts pavOdve. ‘Have you only 
lately been aware of this?’ ‘I have just heard of it.’ 

‘A completed action,’ says Mr. Jelf, ‘is the foundation 
of the permanent state which naturally follows such com- 
pletion ; hence we often translate a perfect by a present; 


e.g. Kectnpat, ‘I have acquired’=‘I possess’: reBavpaxa, — 


XEN. Mem. i. 4,2, ‘I admire’: PBeSovrcupar, ‘I have 
finished deliberating’ =‘I am determined’: éppwpar, 
‘I have been strengthened’ =valeo, ‘am in health’: 
éornxa, ‘I have placed myself’?=‘I stand’: and so 
eypnyopa = ‘I am awake’: mepoS8nuar=‘I am in terror’: 
qemrolOa=*I trust’: ré6y\a=‘am in bloom.’ Jetr, Gr. 
Gr. p. 55. 

Buttmann (Meid. 29, C) remarks that the three perfects 
in the following passage are used with considerable effect, 
as denoting the inevitable nature and summary infliction 
of the penalties mentioned. Demosthenes is describing 
the violence and outrage of Meidias: as déov, ef rus UBpr- 
aOels iro tobrou Slens aot tuyelv, nal ut oiwmd, TovTov 
e£opiatov avyphicOar—Kai retrorakiou ypadyy nrAwKévat, 
nal éf' aipare devyewv, cal povovod mpoonaaGar, ‘ and be 
all but crucified on the spot.’ In 33, D, avnprrac'Oas is used 
with similar force. 

In the same sense, the 3rd sing. perf. imperat. is used 
to express a strong command or exhortation, so that the 
action is represented as already completed. Xen. Mem. 
iv, 2, 19, "Opws Se etpnobw pow x.7.r., ‘Let me say once for 
all.” Prato, Rep. 562, init. rerayOw nuiv cata dnwoxpariav 
6 TOLODTOS avnp. 

(¢) Since the force of the aorist extends indefinitely 
over the whole range of past time, without reference to 
any single definite moment, it is naturally used to express 
an action which took place frequently in past time, or in 
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the statement of some general truth which operated at 
different indefinite moments of past time. The present 
tense signifies a general inductive proposition, without any 
especial reference to the particulars of the induction: 
while tle aorist implies the general truth by the statement 
of the indefinite recurrence of the past instances; e.g. 
present, 6 advOpwros Ovntos éotw aorist, PLato, Symp. 
p. 188, B: 6 pera rhs BBpews “Epws—diépOeipé te TrodrAad 
kat nolenoev’ Cf. Horace: ‘Non eris acervus et auri 
Zégroto domini deduzxit corpore febres.’ Je.iF, Gr.Gr. p. 59. 
The aorist is used with effect in the celebrated passage 
of Demosthenes, so. highly extolled by Longimus and 
Quintilian, where he describes the accessaries which lend 
aggravation to outrage: ov yap 4 WANy? THY opyny mTapé- 
ornoev dAX 7 atysla’ ‘It is not the mere blow which ez- 
cites exasperation, but the indignity.’ Metd. 21, C. Cf. 
Olynth. B. 10. puxpov mraicua amavra dveyaltice Kat 
dueAvoey ‘A slight stumble throws back and annthilates 
everything.’ Stallbaum (on Plato, Phedrus, 232, E) fully 
illustrates this usage. See also his note on Rep. p. 550, B. 
Mr. Jelf (Gr. Gr. p. 59), thus distinguishes the iterative 
force of the imperfect from that of the aorist: ‘The im- 
perfect signifies the repetition of an action at some definite 
time or times marked out by the action to which the im- 
perfect always refers, and therefore the frequency signified 
is not so general as that of the aorist, Demostu. p. 834, 65: 
Kat ipeis ev (sc. Sixacral] od8é av eis tuas dpaptavévrey 
Stray Tivos xatayndloncbe, ob mdvra ta bvra adeirecOe, 
GAN’ f yuvaixas h ral abtav édenoavres pépos TL KaKeElvots 
tredelwere. Here the aorist ddetAcofe is used because 
the action is supposed to have taken place an indefinite 
number of times; while in the imperfect wredeurere, the 
action is supposed to have taken place only as often as the 
former action took place.’ From this sense of the aorist 
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its usage in similitudes naturally flows. The Latin perfect 
is used with the same significance. 

The momentary force of the aorist is often used to 
express a command in the shape of a question; e.g. XEN. 
Cyr.ii. 1.4: tl ody ob xal thy Svvapw éreEds pos; ‘Quin 
igitur tu mihi recenses’= Tell me directly. Puato, Phed. 
p- 86, 4. ef odv Tis yay evrroparepos euod, Ti ovK arre- 
kpivaro ; ‘is quam celerrime respondeat.’ 

(nm) The future often expresses necessity — shall —must : 
XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 52, vopous UrrdpEae Set Tovovrous 80 av ois 
pev ayabois érevOepos 6 Bios wapacKevacOncerat, ‘ shall be 
provided.’ Prato, Rep. p. 372, 4. érredabouny dre wal bvov 
&€ovowv’ ‘I forgot that they must have something where- 
with to relish their food.’ 

‘The notion of the momentary completion of the future 
action, which in Latin is expressed by the Futurum Ex- 
actum, or 3rd future, is expressed in Greek, in dependent 
clauses, by the aor. conjunct. with a conjunction com- 
pounded with dy, as dav, érreidav, mpl ay, etc.; ¢. 9. edy 
tovro yévyntat, 8i hoc factum fuerit: the aorist expressing 
completion, the conjunctive futurity. But, in a principal 
clause, the idea of this tense is expressed by the aorist, 
either leaving out the notion of futurity, or supplying it 
from the context; or by the simple future, leaving the 
notion of completion to be supplied from the context: 
Stav tava ypayrns, Topevoopat, ‘cum epistolam scripseris, 
profectus fuero’; dav tabra X<éEns, jyapres, ‘You will have 
erred.’ JELF, p. 65. 

The 3rd future is sometimes used for the simple future, 
to express more vividly an immediate result. AnristoPH. 
Plut. 1201: wdavra aot wempakera, ‘all shall be done at 
once.’ | 


IX. Ipriomatic Usaces oF tHe ParticrpLe.—The par- 
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ticiple is one of the most important and flexible instru- 
ments of Grecian composition. It expresses, as a brief 
‘ notice of its principal usages, in its gerundial sense, will 
show, all the syntactical modifications of the subordinate 
or accessary verb. 

(a) Time.— Xen. Mem. i. 2,22: Tloddot ta ypypata 
avahwoavTes—Kepoav—ourx améynvray after they have 
squandered their fortunes. 

(8) Cause.— Ov rrovotvrat Hv wopelav otravlfovres Tro- 
vnpoy. Isocr. wept Avrid. 239. ‘They do not take the 
voyage because they are in want of profligate instructors,’ 
but for other.reasons which he proceeds to allege. 

(y) Conpitrons. — Ov6e Aextéov véw dxovovti, ds adicdv 
Ta Exyata ovdéev dv Oavpacréy trowi adicav =e adsKot 
‘if he commits the most serious offences.’ Prato, Rep. 378, 
B. Cf. Startsaum on Rep. 452, C.: Eis rhv rovadrny 
peraBoAny yevouevny = et yévotro. 

(8) Limitations. — Qs ddtya Suvdpevoe mpoopav avbpw- 
wot wept ToD “édAOVTOS TOAAR ETrtyeLpodpev Tparretv. XEN. 
Cyr. iii. 2,15. ‘Although we are able to foresee but few 
events.’ xalrow, nal, wep, xal Taira, are often used to 
emphasise the limitation. 

(ce) Means. — Xen. Cyr. ili. 2, 25: Anifopevor Caou 
‘Raptu vivunt.” Isocr. p. 241, D.: Tods “EdAnvas é8i- 
Sakav, dv tporov Stosxodvres Tas abrév rarpidas Kab mpos 
obs todepoovres peyadny THv Edddda trohcevav ‘ By what 
method of home administration -and foreign war.’ 

(€) Move or Manner.— Aadov, dbdcas, avicas, dépav 
[summo studio], @ywv, A\aBov, éyov, in the sense of with ; 
also the colloquial forms 7/ Anpeis éxywv; ‘you trifle so, 
Prato, Gorg. p. 490, E.: [Tota trrodijpara prvapeis éyov; 
‘What shoes are you thus constantly chattering about ?’ 
AristopH. Nub. 509: Ti xumrdatess éxwv rept Thv Oupav 3 
‘Why do you keep stooping at the door?’ 
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It is often used where in Latin we should have either 
the participle passive agreeing with the substantive, or the 
relative with the verb; e.g. Isocr. Antid. p. 206: Aoyor 
dédwxa yparyas: ‘I distributed an essay which I had 
written’ | 

The future participle often expresses purpose ; e.g. XEN. 
Hell. vii. 1, 39: Oi OnBatos cvvenddecay ard taVv TrONewV 
axovaoevous THS ériustoAns’ ‘The Thebans summoned 
deputies from the states, to hear the letter.’ Oi dé ae- 
Kpivayto, 6Tt ove omovpevot adr’ axovadpuevor TrEeUdbelnoay’ 
‘But they replied, that they had been despatched, not to 
take oaths, but simply to hear the letter.’ 

The participle usually expresses the accompaniments of 
an action; but it sometimes embodies the leading notion, 
while the accompaniment is expressed by the finite verb; 
e.g. Sorn. Elect. 345. Stallbaum points to several in- 
stances of this in Plato; among others, Rep. p. 495, D., 
where édiéuevor= éplevrar. Cf. Euthyd. 289,C.: xexrn- 
pévous =xexryjabat. See his Indexes to Plato. 

One participle implying the means, is often dependent 
upon another implying the time, or some other of the 
participial notions mentioned above. One conception is 
thus interwoven with another, with admirable conciseness, 
and without any confusion; e. g. Prato, Rep. p. 366: 
Alxacor pév yap Svres afhjpsor pdvov wire Cea écopeba, ra 
& €& dbducias népdn arwoopeda adixor 56 Kepdavodpdv re 
Kal Nuocopevot UTrepBaivovres Kai dpaptavovres, meiHovres 
avrous afnusor amadrdfouev ‘For if we are just [condi- 
tion], we shall, it is true, escape punishment at the hands 
of the gods: but we must renounce the profits accruing 
from injustice ; while if we are unjust, we shall not only 
make these gains, but also, by putting up prayers [means] 
when we transgress and sin [time], we shall, by persuading 
[means] the gods, get off unscathed.’ 
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When participles expressing different notions are thus 
coupled together, xa) is not used ; as in the above passage, 
where xal is not inserted between Ncodpuevor and drrep- 
Balvovres—one of which expresses the means, and the 
other the occasion—while it is inserted between tirepBai- 
voyvres and auaptavovres, both of which express the same 
notion, A similar passage occurs in Menez. 249, where 
ddo0ca depends on dvapipvnocKovea, and Kexoopnpévoy on 
dpfovra. v. Status. ad locum, and his Index ad Platon. 
vol. iv. ‘ Participia cumulata.’ 


X. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MIpDLE Voices. 


I. Active — Objective I. Mippiz — Subjective 
sense. sense. 
I. Sxoreiv To look at. 1. SxoreiaOas To consider. 
2. TrGévae To place. 2. TidecOar: To place be- 


fore the mind, %.¢. to 
think. Eur. Phen. 872. 


Aiscn. P.V. 247. 
3. Overy To sacrifice (of the 3. QverPas To sacrifice for 
officiating priest). XEN. one’s own objects ; ¢.g. 
Vil. I, 40. of a general who orders 


a sacrifice. Xen. Anab. 
| li. 1,9; iv. 3, 9. 
4. Atouxeiv: Chiefly of exter- 4. AtouxeicOav Chiefly of 
nal arrangement. mental arrangement. 
The middle is not fre- 
quent in Plato. See 
Ast, Lex. Platon. But 
the Index to the Orat. 
Att. fully illustrates this 
sense of the middle. 
5. Tlouety XNoyor To write a 5. [lout as Xoryor To make 
speech. Lipp. Lew. a speech, to harangue. 


ON 


“I 


Xe) 
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ACTIVE. 


. Srévdev- To pour out a 


libation. Xxrn. Anab. 
iv. 3, 13. 


. ITeipaév xwplov’ To at- 


tempt a position. But 
the active 1s not com- 
mon; and the active 
and middle significa- 
tions often coincide, as 
they do in opltev and 
opiferOar. Lipp. Lez. 


. Tdeiyv. To see with the 


eye of the body. 


. Mu6ov mporelver To 


hold out a reward. 
Lipp. Lez. 


aTabpayv To measure 
by rule. Eur. Jon. 


1137. 





II. Active — To be in a 


1. TTonNtrevw 


state. 
To be a 
member of a free 
state, opposed to a 
monarchy. Xen. Anab. 
lil, 2, 26. 


6. 


10. 


II. 


. Tdéc0av 


. Micbov 
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MIpDLE. 
SrévoecGar To make a 
truce. Xen. Anab. i. 


9,7: 


. TTeupac Gai tivos- Peri- 


culum rei facere. XEN. 
Anab. ii. 2,38. The 
active form is almost 
unknown to Plato. v. 
Ast, Lez. Platon. 


To see with 
the eyes of the mind. 
Aiscu. Ch. 406. 
mpotelver Bar 
To claim a _ reward. 
HEROD. 1X. 39. 
Srabpacba: To mea- 
sure mentally =to cal- 
culate, ‘ without ac- 
tual measurement.’ 
Lipp. Lex. Heron. 11. 


150. 1X. 37. 





Mippitr — To act the 
part of a character. 


. ITontevouar To act as 


a member of a free 
state = play the politi- 
cian, opposed to idi0- 
Tevev. ARSCHIN. 27, 
32. The deponent ts 
the more common form, 
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ActTIvE. MIDDLE. 

and often usurps both 
meanings. Lipp. Lez. 
The active is not re- 
cognised in the Inder 
Orat. Att.; nor in Ast, 
Lex. Platon.; nor in 
the Index Isocrat. 

2. In many of these verbs the middle soon became the 
prevalent form, because it implied the more comprehen- 
sive notion; and thus the active form was often dispensed 
with ; e.g. evrpatrenever Gat, trovnpeverbar,* axpateverOat, 
avOpwrever Gat, «.7..: while those verbs which only sig- 
nify a state, and not the mental character arising there- 
from, are used solely in the active; e.g. mpwrevw, apioTrevu, 
Bacirevm, roptrevo, .T.r. But no theoretical principle 
can account for the fluctuations of usage, 

‘Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.’ 
Thus the active only of specBedw occurs in the Orat. Att. 
(see Index), including Isocrates (see Inder Tsocrat.). 
mpeoRevopat occurs in Plato (Legg. iii. 698, D.), in the 
sense of legationem mitto. In Thucydides, wpecBevopat 
means legationem mitto, 1.92, 1v. 41; but it regains the 
sense of rpeaBSevo, legatus sum, Vv. 39. 


* Mr. Jelf (Gr. Gr, p.18) is mistaken in opposing orparevec to 
otpareverOa. Lipp. Lex. recognises no such distinction in classic 
usage. ScHNEID. Index ‘Xen. vol. ii. gives exactly the same sense to 
the middle and active forms in Xenophon. Ast, Lex. Platon., does 
not in any way distinguish them, except that the middle is the 
more common form in Plato; while in the Index Orat. Att. the 
active form is unknown. Mr. Jelf also instances BAaxeveoOa and 
movnpevery’ both, however, are totally ignored by LIDDELL’s Lez. 
Bdaxevo and rrovnpevopat only being sanctioned by classic usage. 
Nothing is more dangerous in scholarship, than theory and analogy 
unchecked by observation. | 
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III. In many of the following instances the reflexive 
notion of the middle voice is conspicuous ; in others it is 
difficult to recognise. I will not pretend to trace it with 
the subtlety of some grammarians, ‘contentionis cupidi- 
ores quam veritatis,’ ‘more studious of contrast than 


reality.’ 


1. MicGotyv locare=to let 1. Mic@ovaobas conducere 


out for hire; Micdo- 
gat yvnov tptaxoclwv 
Tarkdvrev é&epydca- 
o0ac: Heron. ii. 180. 
Locare edem exstru- 
endam. 


= tohire. pu. vnov é£o- 
xodounoas’ Conducere 
edem edificandam. 
Heron. v. 62. pw. twa 
taravrou’ To engage 
his services at a talent 


ayear. HeRop. ili. 131. 

2. AiretoGas' To borrow 
money. Orat. Att. 32, 
46. Vatcx. Amm. 13. 
Menand. p. 165, ed. 
Mein. 

3. AaveiferOar To get lent 
=to borrow. é7i pe- 
yaNous ToKots (DEMos. 
13,19, at high inter- 
est. 

4 Of vrobéuevor (Demos, 
841,20): The mortga- 
gees=those who have 

Aavrov’ For a talent. advanced money on a 
Aiscuin. 68, 25. mortgage. 

5- An epigram (Anal. Br.1, p. 175) describes a blind man 

carrying a lame one, as 


2. Atrety: To ask. 


. 3. Aaveifew To lend. 


4. ‘Trrorévas tHv oixlav 
Dem. 842, 8): Tomort- 
gage one's house. T'a- 


Todas Xpyoas, Supata ypnodpevos, 
Lending feet and borrowing eyes. 
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So also, éypnoe Of the 
god who gave the re- 
sponse. 

6. Tipwpetv rue Tohelpa 

man. 

7. Aeitrav To leave. 


8. Apvvey run (THUvc. vi. 
80): To defend ano- 
ther. | 


g. Sépe To carry off. 


10. Qeivas vouous* Of a des- 
pot who makes laws 
binding on others. 
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éypyjoato’ Of the vo- 
tary who consults the 
oracle. 

6. Tipwpetcbac 
oneself. 

7. Mvnpoovva eimecOas. 
To leave memorials 
behind one on dying— 
generally in aor. He- 
ROD. V1. 109. 

8. ’AptverOas To defend 
oneself: with collate- 
ral notion of requital 
or revenge. 

9. BépecOar ta wmpata’ To 
win and hold the first 
prize. ‘The middle is 
used of everything one 
gets for oneself; em- 
phatically, for one’s 
own use and profit, 
which one takes and 
carries to one’s own 
home.” Lipp. Lee. 
PDépewv. A, v. 3. 


To help 


10. @éc0as vopous Of a le- 


gislator who makes 
laws binding on him- 
self as well as others. 





XEN. Mem. iv. 4,19, 8tu of AvOpwrrot Tovs aypaddovs vo- 
pous Edevto’ ‘Evy pev Oeovs olwar Tods vopmous.trovrous Tots 
avOperros Oeivat. 

11. Eyyvav @Ouyarépa rit 
(Heron. vi. 57): To 


11. EryyvacOa. Ouyarépa 
mapa twos (Heron. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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betroth one’s daugh- 
ter to any one. 


Sré\rw Mitto. 
Eiwyeiv twa To give 
a man a good dinner. 
ITepavodv twa woeraporv 
To ferry a man over a 
river. 

TIopevey tiva’ To con- 
duct a man. 

"dyadrew tiva To ho- 
nor a man. 

‘Ovopatew To name. 


20. “4\Xov watpos éavTov 


mapaypadev (DEMos. 
1013): To enrol one- 


self with a wrong fa- 
ther’s name. 


17. 


18. 


19g. 


20. 


vi. 130): To accept an 
offer of marriage for 
one’s daughter. 


. &7é\Nopas Proficiscor. 
. Evwyetcbar To enjoy a 


good dinner. 


. TepavoicOar To cross 


over oneself. 


. ITopever Oar Proficisci. 


. Ayddreoar To plume 


oneself. 

’Ovoudter Oa traisa> To 
have a son named. 
Linp. Lex. Herm. ad 
(Ep. R, ror. 

KeipacOa: To have one- 
self shaved. Losxcx, 
Phryn. 319. Kapivau, 
Of a sheep, imply- 
ing a passive notion, 
the animal being re- 
garded as an involun- 
tary patient. 

"ExdibacxecOas raiSas: 
Kur. Med. 295. To 
have one’s children 
well taught. 

ITapaypadecOai = rwa 
Svatyryv (Demosru. 
1013,4): To have a 
man registered as an 
arbiter: also ypadyy, 
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To take exception to 
an indictment. Derm. 


sik 
21. Néas améypagovoiypap- 21. Taperhee — atroypao- 
patiorat’ The clerks pevos [véas|’ Com- 
made a list of the manding a list of the 
ships. HERop. vii. 100. ships to be made out. 


HERop. vii. 100. 
22. Tapeiv Ducereuxorem. 22. T'apetoGas' Nubere. Of 
Of the husband. the wife. Thus Mar- 
tial says, 
*Uxori nubere nolo mez.’ 
23. ‘Enupnpiew To putto 23. "Emupndifer@ar To 
the vote. vote. 
24. KomrrecOas, tidrjcoPa, 
Tumrec0at twa To 
mourn for any one. 
HeERop. ll. 42, 61, 132. 
25. Aucdtew. Totryacause. 25. Aixdfecbar To go to 
law. Tuucyp. 1. 77; 
~¢ To get a cause 
tried. 
26. Néuwev. To distribute. 26. NéueoGas To distribute 
among one another. 


Burra. Gr. Gr. § 135, 
7. 


XI. Comparatives.—That subtle perception of the laws 
of proportion which is a prominent trait of the Greek 
mind, led to the frequent use of comparative where the 
Englishman employs positive terms ; e.g. (HEROD. 111. 145), 
T@ tupavve hv adedgeds trropapyotepos’ ‘ Hebetioris inge- 
nii,’ ‘ rather stupid.’ i. 116. éddxce 4 arroxptots édevOepw- 
tépn elva ‘It seemed rather a cool reply.’ ‘ Justo libe- 
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rior.’ It may often be rendered by too, very, slightly, 
etc. 

If any two properties of the same object are compared, 
they are signified by the comparatives of their proper 
adjectives, and connected by %, ¢.g.; Oarrwyv 4 copwrepos” 
‘ Rather rash than prudent ’—‘ too rash to be prudent.’ 

If the subject at one time is compared with itself at 
another, so as to signify an increase in degree, the genitive 
of the reflexive pronouns éuavtod, ccavtod, éavrod, is used, 
_ accompanied by avros. Tuuc. iii. 11, Suvarwrepos avrol 
autav éyiyvovto’ ‘They were becoming more and more 
powerful.’ The superlative is used to mark that the sub- 
ject possesses the quality in the highest degree. Xen. Mem. 
1. 2, 26, Ste Sevoraros cavrov joba: ‘When you sur- 
passed yourself so completely.’ 

When the incompatibility of two objects is denoted, the 
comparative of the adjective is used with 4 xara, or, more 
rarely, 7 mpos* e.g. THUC. Vii. 75, meiSw  KaTa SdKpva Tre- 
qovOoras ‘Sufferings too terrible for tears’; cf. Livy, xxi. 
29, ‘prelium atrocius, quam pro numero pugnantium, 
editur ;’ ‘the battle was fought wth an obstinacy dispro- 
portioned to the number of the combatants.’ Sometimes an 
infinitive is added by way of further definition. Pxaro. 
Cratyl. p.392,A., Tadra peifo dotiv 7 Kar’ eve nal oé 
eEeupetv’ ‘ Too difficult for you* and me to discover.’ 


XII. Tor Demonstrative.—The Greek construction of 
clauses brings out the demonstrative with a degree of pre- 
cision which would be thought extremely stiff and pedantic 
in English; eg. Bovrgerat, 5 tis vuetos eldev évirrnioy, 
rovto Oinynoacbar’ ‘He wishes to describe the dream 


* The Greek, like the Latin, idiom reverses the rule of modern 
courtesy. 
E 


ee ee ee 
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which he saw at night” “Oras 7BovAovto, ofrw Tov 76- 
Nenov xatéBevro’ ‘They concluded the war on their own 
terms.’ Even where no special emphasis is required, the 
pronoun is inserted: ¢.g., Demostu. Androt. 33, Bekk., 
noe. yap, oluat, rode’, Sr, x.7.d., Where we should merely 
say, ‘He was aware, I conclude, that.’ See Jer, Gr. Gr. 
§ 836, 5, Obs. 3. 


XIII. Dativus Eraicus.—This is an usage of the per- 
sonal pronouns implying that the person has some pecu- 
har interest in the action, and expressing this conception 
' with much brevity and significance: subject, however, to 
almost indefinite variations of meaning according to the 
context. The construction is apparently elliptical: and, 
perhaps, it was originally an emphatic colloquial form. 
Prato, Rep. 389, D, Ti 8é, awdppoovvns apa ov Sejoe 
npiv Tois veaviass ; ‘Once more, will not our young men 
need to be temperate?’ 343, A, 9 TlrO@n ob« azmropurrer de0- 
pevov, Os ye auth ovdé mpoRata ovdé Trowméva yryvwoKers’ 
‘So that in consequence of her neglect you cannot even dis- 
tinguish between sheep and shepherd.’ 431, B, ‘Azo € 
Tolvuy mpos THY véay nulv mov ‘Now turn your eyes 
towards our new state.’ Sophista, 229, BE, “Orav avrois 
éEauaptavwot te’ ‘Whenever their children do anything 
to displease them’ cf. Xun. Cyr. i. 32, 9 Kadds prot 6 TatTr- 
mos’ ‘ How handsome my grandfather looks.’ Sopa. Aj. 
1128, T@de 8’ olyouas' ‘As far as he ts concerned,’ 


XIV. The Attic predilection for indirect assertion sub- 
stitutes et for 671, after verbs expressing mental emotion, 
such as astonishment, when the object of the emotion is 
to be represented as something rather possible or conceiv- 
able than real. Pxato, Rep. p. 343, E, Tode €avpaca, et 
év dperis riOns pépet tHv adixlay’ ‘I did wonder at your 
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ranking injustice under the head of virtue.’ Here it is 
used of an assertion already made: but the speaker who 
professes his surprise, seems to intimate he can hardly 
believe it has been made. It is common after davyatw, 
Sewov éott, aioypov eats, axyGecOar, péuerOas, aryarrav, 
POoveiv, aioyuvecOar, etc. 
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XV. Whatever theory of proverbs we embrace — 
whether we regard them as affording some real insight 
into the manners and character of a people: or accept 
Lord John Russell’s definition, which ascertains them to 
consist of ‘one man’s wit and all men’s wisdom,’ —some 
knowledge of the current classical 7rapoupias must be held 
essential to the translator. 

I, Bupety Néovra’ ‘To beard the lion.’ Lipp. Lex. com- 
pares the vernacular ‘ to bell the cat.’ PLato, Rep. 341, C. 
evidently alluding to a formidable enterprise. 

2. “HME HduKxa tépre Rep. 329; Erasm. Adagg. i. 2, 

; Cic. de Senect.3. ‘Pares cum paribus veteri prover- 
bio “facillim’ congregantur.’ 

3. Tots rXovciou Toda Trapapvbia: Prato, Rep. 329, E 

4. Tpadv dOdos (Puato, Rep. 350, E.): ‘Old women’s 
tales.’ ‘ Aniles fabelle.’ Cicero. ‘ Veteres avie,’ Prr- 
SIUS. 

5. To Soxetv cal trav adddeav Biaras (Pato, Rep. 365, 
C): ‘Semblance overpowers reality.” ‘Dictum Simon- 
idis,’ STaLys. 

6. ’Apy?) Husov travtos’ Rep. 377, B. 

7. Adpa Geovs mreier (Rep. 390, E): Plato apparently 
quotes Hesiod. Cf. Eur. Med. 934; Ovip, de Art. Am. iii. 
653 
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8. Dowvixccov te [eddos] (Rep. 414, C): A myth, such 
as Livy describes—‘ Poeticis magis decorum fabulis quam 
incorruptis rerum gestarum monumentis.’ 

g. Korodaiva émibeivac ‘Fastigium imponere operi.’ 
‘To put the finishing stroke to a work.’ Euruyp. Io1, E. 

10. "TSpay réuver (Rep. 426, E) =avyvurov roveiv. Rep. 
531. Horace explains the allusion :— 

‘Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem.’ 

11. Xanrera tra xara’ Rep. 435,C; Cratyl. 384, A; 
quoted also by Arist. Eth. Nicom. 

12. Xpuaoyoety (Rep. 450, B) is variously interpreted as 
meaning (1) ‘To embark in a bubble speculation as a 
gold-hunter’ (Stauis. ad loc.). (2) ‘To do anything 
rather than the matter in hand.’ 

13. Evyais opota vopuobereiv’ ‘ Visionary legislation.’ 
Rep. 456, C. Evyn Soxet eivas 6 doyos’ 450, D. Vid. 
STa.B. ad loc. 

14. IDnéov jyucv trayrés’ Rep. 466,C, quoted from Hz- 
sioD, Op. et D., 40. 

15. Ov Gv 6 Mapos péuairo: ‘Not even the very 
genius of criticism could censure.’ Rep. 487, A. Horace 
alludes to Aristarchus as the standard of cynical criticism: 
.* Fiet Aristarchus.’ 

16. ‘Em wrovolwv Gvpas iévar' Said of the whole tribe 
of quacks and soothsayers [dyvprat xal pudvreis| who tried 
to palm their impositions on the rich. Rep. 364, B. See 
STaLLp’s. note, and especially Ruanx. ad Timeum, p. 10. 

17. “H Avopmdeia Neyouévn avdyin' Rep. 493, D. 

Meaning: absolute compulsion. Origin: unknown. 

18. Ta peydda navra éricpady ‘ All great things are 
hazardous.’ Rep. 497, D. 

19. Olarrep a Sécrowa, Toia ya Kiwv' Rep. 563,C.; cf. 
Juv., ‘Maxima queeque domus servis est plena superbis.’ 
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20. Kasrvov ye pevrywv ets ro trip mepiérrecey alluded to 
by Prato, Rep. 569, C, in a passage, of which the follow- 
ing 1s a version: ‘and, according to the proverb, the com- 
mons flying from the frying-pan of the service of free 
men, will have fallen into the fire of a despotism exercised 
by slaves.’ 

21. “Amdoas [sc. AaBds] Siahevyew od padior ‘It is 
hard to parry every thrust.’ Metaphor from wrestling. 
Prato, Sophista, 231, C. 

22. Ov rH érépa Antrréov [sc. Td Onpiov], Puato, Sophista, 
226,A. Another illustration from the ring. ‘The animal 
cannot be managed by the left hand.’ The popularity of 
gymnastic exercises among the highest classes at Athens 
accounts for the numerous similitudes and proverbs drawn 
therefrom, in the way of familiar and picturesque allusion : 
allusion which the moral and social degradation of all con- 
nected with ‘the ring’ exiles from polite converse in 
England. 

23. Prato, Phedrus, 236, B. Eis ras éuolas NaBas €A2- 
Auvbas also a pugilistic term. The meaning in this passage 
is: ‘You have given as good a handle to censure.” Cf 
Phileb. p.13,D. Cf. ‘ Ansam prebere.’ 

24. Allusions drawn from Ta tpla vadalcpara’ ‘ The 
three falls;? and ro tplrov mdaXaicpa, are frequent: the 
limited arena of the ring supplying obvious and multiplied 
images of the wide and cheequered arena of life. Phedrus, 
p. 256,B; Euthyd. p. 277, C. 

25. “EBotxev 6 Xoyos KaraBadov rimrey (Euthyd. p.288, 
A; evidently a pugilistic term). ‘The sophistical argu- 
ment throws itself as well as its adversary.’ It reminds us 
of the cynical comment on Mr. Croker’s review of Macau- 
lay’s history: ‘That it contemplated murder, and com- 
mitted suicide.’ 
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26. ‘Opoce Td Oy iévat (Rep. p. 610, C): ‘ To grapple 
with the argument.’ Drawn from the ring or the battle- 
field. Ruunx. on Timeus, p. 102, instances Euthryphron, 
p-48,D; Theet.p.124,C; Huthyd. p. 224, B; cf. Homer, 
Il. N, 337. 

27. Piato, Sophist,249,D. Kara ri rév trraldwv evyny, 
dca axivnta Kal xexivnuéva. Commentators have either 
given up this passage in despair, like Stallbaum, or have 
reduced their readers to despair by the abortive subtlety of 
their explanatory efforts. Some approximation to the old 
schoolboy cheat, ‘ Heads, J win! Tails, you lose’! seems 
to transpire through the context. 

28. ‘O tov trorapév xalyyoupevos Epn apa SelEav avro 
(Piato, Theat. 200, E) : ‘ The experiment itself will show.’ 
[Solvitur ambulando.] It appears from the scholiast, 
quoted by Statisavm, ad J. c. that several persons were 
crossing a ford: the foremost was asked by a companion 
how deep the water was; to which he politely replied, 
‘The water itself will answer you.’ 

29. "Ovap érdoutrjcapey ‘Our wealth was all a dream." 
Theat. 208, B. 

30. Theet. 181, B. Plato jocosely applies the term of ra 
axlvnta Kivodvres, which in the Greek political vocabulary 
designated sacrilegious radicals of every hue and shade, as 
well as violators of private property, to the of péovres 
ef. Legg. ii. p. 684, E; viii. p. 843, A. 

31. Theat. 183, D. “Imzéas eis wedlov rpoxarel Swxparn 
eis Noryous mpoxaXovpevos’ A phrase applied to those who 
give the enemy every advantage in a challenge. Schol. 
ad l.c. 

32. Mucav 6 éxyaros A proverbial expression for great: 
contempt. Theet. p. 209, B. Cic. pro Flacco, 27, ‘Si quis 
despicatui ducitur, Mysorum ultimus esse dicitur.’ 
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33. Trépov wepirpown or mepictpopy, literally, the 
turning of the pestle; proverb. of one who is always 
going round and round in the same circle. 

34. Euthyd. 292, E. ’Areyvas to Neyopevoy 6 Aids 
Kopivéos yiryverace’ This proverb, whose origin is explained 
by Mutuer, Dor. i. p. 88, is identical in meaning with the 
former. Cf. AnistopH. Ran. 442. dreyvas is often used in 
quoting a proverb. 

35. Ovos «afov' The meaning of this phrase, referred to 
in Theet. 146, A, is partly illustrated by the context, 
partly by the scholiast, who says that Greek boys, when 
playing at ball [ogarpifovres], used to set the loser on an 
ass. 

36. [Taira] parrov adrav rérNOev 4 of Ths Oaddrrns 
Neyouevor yds’ ‘He is as ignorant of all this as he is of 
the number of quarts the sea will fill, as the saying goes.’ 
Proverb. of the immeasurable. Theet. 173, D. 

37. 'Adexrpuovos ayevvods Slenv adewv, mply vevuenévar’ 
Theat. p.164,C. Allusions to cock-fighting are very fre- 
quent in Attic authors: for the Athenians were as fond of 
it as was the late king of Oude.* See Prato, Hipp. Maj. 
p. 295, D; Legg. vu. p.789,B; Axistorn. Acharn. 166; 
Vesp. 1490. 

38. Ovrws el Kpovos (Puato, Luthyd. 287, B): ‘You are 
such a stupid dotard.’ Cf. Anistora. Nub. 926; Vesp. 
1458. 

i Alvov Xiv@ ovvatrrew ‘To be always at the same 
work.’ Lipp, Lez. See Prato, Euthyd. 298, C. 

40. Ev Kapi éotw 6 kivduvos (Euthyd. 285, C): * Fiat 
experimentum in corpore will.” Cf. Lacuzs, 187, B. 

41. To omdnov tipwy ‘Quod rarum carum,’ Euthyd. 
304, B. 


* Private Life of an Eastern King. 
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42. Euthyd. 222, C. "Qotrep ra tabla Ta Tods Kopvdous 
larks| S:exovra: Proverb. of a difficult object of pursuit : 
a wild-goose chase. 

43. Zot eis xeparyv! ‘May your curses fall upon your 
own head’! Probably a vulgar expression, as the speaker 
makes an apology for its rudeness. Euthyd. 283, E. 

. 44. IIpos 800 008 ‘Hpaxdns ‘ Not even Hercules is a 

match for two.’ Alluded to in Euthyd. 297, C. 

45. Ov yapad receirar 6 tt av elarns’ ‘ Whatever you 
may say will not be lost.’ Huthryphron, 14, D. 

46. Aéyeral ye aupBovrdy iepov yphua elvar (Prato, 
Theages., 122, B): ‘ Advice isa sacred ministry.’ Aristotle 
recognises in the remonstrances of friendship one of the 
chief external means of moral iaoxs. 

47. ITodAa srocetv ex rod évés. Said in jest of people who 
had broken anything into pieces, as the text* itself explains. 

48. Phedrus, 241, B. "Ooctpdxov perarecdvros’ ‘On the 
turn of a shell.’ Proverbial of a sudden and unexpected 
vicissitude. It is alluded to m Rep. 521,C; where the 
contrast lies between play and serious pursuit: ov« ay ety 
TovTo boTpaxou Teptatpody ‘ This is no frivolous question, 
like the turning of a shell;’ or, as we should say, ‘ the 
fall of a die:’ for the metaphor is drawn from a game of 
chance, called éorpaxivda, described by Lipp. Lex. in voce. 
. 49. Proverbs so common as Kowa ra trav didwv, Phed. 
sub.jin.; Rep. 423, HE; Eicol dirov ov& enol éyOpov, Thect. 
162, B, would hardly deserve quotation, did they not 
point to a significant contrast between Grecian and Eng- 
lish life. Partly from the prevalence of social above 
domestic tastes and habits: partly from the Athenian 
disparagement of feminine dignity and virtue, and of the 
sanctity of marriage: partly from other causes+ still more 


* Prato, Meno, 77, A. 
+ Among such, a chief place may be due to the influence of that 
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widely operative: Friendship is invested with singular 
prominence in classic life and literature. It almost divides 
the empire of romance with love. What English poet 
would embody im his fictions pictures like those of Nysus 
and Euryalus, Orestes and Pylades, Patrocius and Achilles? 
What English ethician would interpolate, as Aristotle did, 
an elaborate dissertation on friendship in a treatise on 
moral science? Differences alike of laws and manners 
impressed a more domestic tone on Roman life: yet one of 
Tully’s most polished effusions was an essay ‘de Amicitia’: 
and, while he was false to Terentia, he idolised Atticus. 

50. "Aoxetras 2) To aet Tipopevov' ‘ Whatever is honor- 
ed for the time being is practised.’ Rep.551, A. ‘ Honos 
alit artes, omnesque incenduntur ad studia gloria.’ Cie. 
Tuscul. 1. 2. 

51. To euov enol reyes Gvap (Rep. 563, D): said of one 
who has been telling another exactly what he thought 
himeelf. 


partial law of association, which Mr. Gladstone (Church and State) 
describes as ‘the intermediate instrument of a secondary disci- 
pline’; which bound man to man by binding citizen to citizen ; 
which, with all the energy of concentration, intensified, within a 
narrow area, at once patriotism, and the vital distinctions of Reli- 
gion, Race, and Law :—the Providential antidote against the iso- 
lating and dispersive tendencies of the Fall ; the temporary substi- 
tute for, and perhaps the herald of, the great catholic bond of 
Christianity. It will also be remembered, that no heathen religion 
preached the love of our neighbour—a cardinal doctrine of our 
faith ; and in the early ages of pagan civilisation, we find abundant 
evidence that hostility was regarded as the natural relation, if not 
of man to man, at any rate of state to state. Under such condi- 
tions, how essential was the influence of strong personal friend- 
ships! With obvious qualification, the remark may apply to the 
Mosaic, as contrasted with the Christian dispensation. The strong 
affection of Jonathan and David belongs, characteristically enough, 
to the Old Testament, 
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52. Tadra &) wavra impos Tupavvoy Trovnpig Te nal aOr1- 
OTHTL TOAEWS, TO NEYOpeEVoY, OVS tetap Bddde ‘ Assuredly 
all these mischiefs, in their bearings on the corruption and 
misery of a state, do not, as the proverb says, nearly come 
up to the mark of a tyrant.’ Rep. 575,C. See RuHNKEN, 
on Timeus, tcrap. 

53. Ent xepanrais trepupdpery (Rep. 600, D): said of the 
devoted admirers of Prodicus and Protagoras, ‘ who,’ says 
Plato, ‘hardly restrained themselves from carrying those 
philosophers about on their shoulders.’ Erasmus, Chiliad. 
ly. cent. 7, n. 98, p. 794. 

54. The dice supply both the classical languages with 
numerous illustrations of vicissitude. “Qomep év wrocer 
xiBewv impos ta twenrtwxdota TlecOat Ta avTov mpdypata’ 
(Rep. 604, C): ‘We ought to arrange our affairs to meet 
the emergency, like the player who moves his pieces 
according to the dice which he has thrown.’ Cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 713; El. 644; Terence, Adelph.iv.7,21; Evnrir. 
Tel. 3; Aiscu. Ag. 33. So avapplirrew xvBov, ‘ to cast the 
die” Varcx. Phen. 1135. 

55. TAuxis ayxaov (Phedr. 257, E): the origin and 
meaning of this proverb is quite unknown: it is used to 
soften down something unpleasant. See SrTaipavum, 
ad l.c. 

56. Ov wrodenov ye ayyédrers (Phaedrus, 242, B): pro- 
verb. of people who bring good news. Erasmus, Adagg. 
p- 527. 

57. Ev sdate ypddew (Phedr. 276, C): proverb. of 
pains taken in vain. Cf. wAdvOov mAvvew. AiPlotra mrvvew. 
qovroy aTelpety. 

58. Baad’ eis paxapiay Hipp. Maj. 293, A: Timxus, 
Lex. Platon. describes it as an euphemism for Baan’ cis 
adou, 

59. Avxov iseivy To see a wolf, t.¢. to be struck dumb ; 
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which was vulgarly believed to be the consequence of a 
wolf getting the first look ata man. Rep. 336, D; THEo- 
CRIT. 14, 22; cf. Virgil. ‘Moerim vox fugit ipsa: lupi Me- 
rim videre priores.’ 

60. Avxou mrepd: ‘ Wings of a wolf.’ Proverb. of things 
that do not exist—cf. ‘pigeon’s milk.’ Mrinrexz, Com. 
Fragm. 2, p. 245. 

61. “Opvidos yadda (AristopH. Vesp. 508, 1671): of any 
marvellous dainty or good fortune. 

62. "Ovov rMov arodvtos (Anistot. Problem. 35, 3): 
‘ When the millstone is grinding stone,’ as it does when no 
grist is in the mill. 

63. "Ovov roxas, ‘ass’s wool,’ z.¢. good for nothing. Ar. 
Ran. 186. 

64. ITept dvov oxids' ‘For an ass’s shadow,” t.e. for 
nothing at all. Ar. Vesp. 191; cf. ‘ Alter rixatur de land 
seepe caprind.’ 

65. ‘Am’ 8vov vrecetv, of one who gets into a scrape by 
his own clumsiness, with a pun on 470 vod qweceiv’ AR. 
Nub. 1273; Prato, Legg. 701, D. 

66. "Ovos apés AUpav, or avdrov, of a dunce who can 
make nothing of music. MENnanp. p. 134, MEINEKE. 

67. *T's mpos "AOnvay [sus Minervam] of dunces who set 
themselves up against wise men. THEOCR. 5, 23. 

68. °Y's bad poradov Spapeirat’ Said of one who runs 
wilfully into destruction. 

69. ITayds ds exesr’ ert oropa (MENAND. p. 10), iden- 
tical with 

70. Bovs émt yAwoon BéBnxe (Turoan. 813; Auscu. 
Ag. 36): Said of people on whom some weighty reason 
enjoins silence, not without an intimation of bribery. 

71. Bois év rode. Proverb. for strange events=‘ a bull 
in a china shop.’ Bast. Ep. Cr. p. 133. 

72. Ov travros és KépwOov ‘Non cuivis homini con- 
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tingit adire Corinthum.’ Horace. ‘It is not every man 
who is lucky enough to visit Corinth.’ 

73. Tpla Kama, Kdxiota: sc.Cappadoces, Cares, Cilices. 

74. [Iddas wor Foav ddxior Mirjowe Said of people 
or states which have survived prosperity. 

75. Ov xpn AéovTos oxbpvov ev Trodet Tpéepery (AR. Ran. 
1431): Proverb. of the impolicy of allowing the son of an 
exiled tyrant to reside within the city. 

76. Tiyv ddarrexa Edxer peroriobey ‘He has a fox’s tail 
—is a fox in disguise.’ Piato, Rep. 365,C; cf. Horace’s 
‘ Animi sub vulpe latentes.’ 

77. ‘Adant tov Bodv édatve ‘Cunning beats force.’ 
Paremiogr. | 

78. Ovix ém ris aris éppet trois mroAXois’ 8c. ayxvpas* 


Lit. ‘He rides not at the same anchor with his fellow- © 


countrymen.’ DemostH. 319,8. Thus we say, ‘To be im 
the same boat with.’ 

79. ‘Enl dvotv ayxupaiy oppety ‘To have two strings to 
your bow.’ Dem. 1295, fin. 

80. Kara rov Sevrepov rAoby Of trying a second scheme 
when the first has failed. Prato, Phad.g9,D; Polit. 300, B. 
Anistot. Eth. N.ii.9,4. It is explained by a scholiast to 
mean Kwrraiot mrety, t.¢. to row when one cannot sail. 
Nautical imagery abounds in Athenian literature, as might 
fairly be expected from the maritime tastes and enterprise 
of the people. 

81. Kepapevs xepapyet xai dovdos dowd (Hes. Op.25): 
proverb. of rivalry in trade or profession. 

82. “H ériOupla tot otrov dor ‘ Hunger is the best 
sauce.’ XEN. Cyr.1. 5, 12. 

83. Dépecbas exros trav €dawv To run beyond the olives 
which stood at the end of the Athenian race-course. 
AristopH. Ran.gg5. Proverb. of carrying any matter or 
discussion too far. 
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84. ‘H mons avrov ob ywpei? DeM.579,3; (Aiscuin. 77, 
1r): ‘The state will not hold him.” The expression de- 
scribes an intending tyrant, or an intended victim of ostra- 
cism. 

85. ’Arrbrpiov apadv Oépos’ ‘To put one’s sickle into 
another man’s corn.’ AristoPH. Eq. 392. 
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1. The participle with the article is constantly used in 
Greek, in place of the English relative and verb: e.g. oi 
Stauyovres, those who escaped. 

2. Idiomatic usages of the dattvus commodi are fre- 
quent. “Ey wpiwpa: rede (AR. Ran. 1229); Am I to 
buy fo serve him? AéEae yods pot rdode Receive this 
libation at my hands, or, for my sake. “Eqyo owwnd 
tqoe ; Must I hold my tongue ¢o please this fellow? An. 
Ran. 1134. 

3. Ovy dri, not only, generally used in an affirmative 
clause: ovy dws, not only, and not only not, generally 
in a negative clause. Buti. Gr. Gr. p. 434, § 150, second 
edition. 

4. Mn éri and pa Gras [sc. trod Py Tis] are both used 
in a negative sense. XEN.Cyr.i. 3,10. M1 dtrws opyeicbar év 
pvOu@, GAN ovd’ opPoicGar edivacbe’ cf. iii.2,21. When 
1) Sre occurs in the second, and not, as above, in the first 
clause, the expression is still stronger, and equivalent to 
the Latin nedum, much less, much more. Piato, Phedr. 
240,"A nal r\oyp éotlv axoverv ovK érutepTrés, 7) Ore SH 
Epy@, much less in deed. Cratyl. 427. Aoxet cou padzov 
elvat oftw tayv pabeiv cruobdv wpaypa, yr) Sts Tocovrov 8 
51) Soxe? ev tots peylorou péyiotov elvas ; much more. 

Ody &rs sometimes introduces as seeming objection, 
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which is immediately after refuted—not that— but, ete: 
when there is no refutation, ovy dr. signifies although. 
Henn. ad Plat. Lys. 37. Protag. 66. 

“Ore py after negations=exrcept. payre ye=nedum=much 
less, probably derived from ji) éte. 

5. “Ocov ov=tantum non=almost: Scov ov wapovra 1r6- 
Newov (THvc.i.) all but actual war. mreiora Soa=quam- 
plurima. dcat jpépar=daily. Puato, Charm.51. Some- 
times contracted into éonpépas. 

6. Xdpw aol oléa av? dv HrOes’ I thank you for having 
come. 

7. Ovédév olov avrod dxovca’ There is nothing like hear- 
ing the man himeelf. 

8. Manoa is often used in loose accounts of numbers, 
etc., to show they are not exact, like admodum: like the 
English, aé most, in round numbers, as mevrjovra ud- 
Mota, for forty-nine (THuc.i.118). éxaTooTds pddora, 
for ninety-ninth (viii. 68) cf. és pwécov pddota, about the 
middle, Herop.i.1g1. It often means, properly, if pos- 
sible. Katayvyvaoxere avrov paniora pev Odvarov, et 82 
pe) aevpuyiay. Sentence him i/ possible to death: if not, 
to perpetual exile. 

g. "Adres ; Itane? tndeed? ts it so? Tronical. Ants- 
ToPH. Ran.840. The accent is peculiar. 

10. Merafd Servoivra éfovevcev avrov' He murdered 
him while at dinner (BurrM. Gr. Gr. § 150): inter cenan- 
dum, inter ambulandum. 

11. ‘Amro god ap&duevos' You espectally (Piar. Symp. 
p. 173,D). dpyopevos dard cod’ beginning with you. JELr, 
Gr. Gr. § 696. 

12. Tedevtay, at last. Siadurav ypovov, after a time. 
avuaas, quickly. 

13. Qs tdxous elyovro, as quickly as they could. Audi 
Tiv Kapsvoy exes Ta ToAAA’ he ts usually to be found 
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near the kitchen. éyers tt, tenes? Do you understand me ? 
Ar. Nub. 932. “Exew twa pécoy to grip one by the mid- 
dle: strictly of wrestlers. Nub. 1047. éxopat pécos. Ran. 
469. é&ye dy, stay now, frequent in Plato. xiccos éyopevos | 
Spuds' ivy clinging to the oak, Eurtp. of éyovres, the rich, 
Evrip. 

14. Tl padoy, and rt maOdv, are always used in a bad 
sense. They are commonly translated wherefore; but each 
has its distinctive meaning: paGov referring toa reason or 
judgment, rabev to a feeling, impulse, or external influence. 
But of course they may be used convertibly, as the ques- 
tioner may make either folly or temptation the prominent 
thought. Cf. Herm. Vig. n.194. In the middle Attic 
style—that of Plato, Demosthenes, Xenophon, etc., the 
phrase occurs in indirect questions. Tl d&i0s eiuse wadeiv 
} amotioat, Ste paday dv to Bip ovy jovylay tryov=prop- 
terea quod. Prato, Apol. p. 36, B. 

15. Dépwy, joined with a verb, often denotes vehemence, 
impetuosity, rashness. “TrréBarev éEavtov dépwv OnBaloss, 
he threw himself rashly into the power of the Thebans. 
FESCHIN. 482. Stmxouévn [vais] bard ths’ Arrixns hépovca 
eveBane vot piri, made an impetuous charge upon. Heron. 
vill. 87. 

16. Hence, perhaps, the second and third of the follow- 
ing senses of dopa: (1) Dopav apodotav nal dwpoddcwv 
(Dem. 245, 16) a heavy crop of traitors and corrupt poli- 
ticians. (2) Dopdy mpayydrwv, force of circumstances, 
316,26. dopa iéevas (Prato, Rep. 617, B): an impetuous 
course, rapid motion. (3) The course, career, orbit in 
which a body moves: dotpwy, jrlov, wWuyns, shalpas. 
PLato. 7% dopa axovtiou, the javelin’s range. ANTIPHO, 121, 


17. Aé is often used with effect in exclamations of dis- 
pleasure: adr’ ov« av evOéws elrarey tov S¢ Bdoxavov! 
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Tov Se drcOpov! Tovrov dé iBpivew! avarveiy 5é! Dem. 
§82, I. 

18. Adjectives are frequently used for adverbs, not only 
in poetry, but in the ‘best prose: ¢.g. mpa&ros, totaros, 
whaysos, peTrémpos, axpos, Gupatos, addcotos, ireptrovtios, 
etc., of place: éwOivos, Ayvos, viysos, Oepvos, y~Oufas, Sev- 
Tépaios, TpiTatos, yporios, ete., of time: ofds, Tayvs, aidvi- 
Swos, wtrdomovdos, dotrovbos, Gmrpaxros, éxwv, dopevos, 
avyvos, dOpdos, wruKves, omdvios, etc., of mode, and other 
relations. | 

19. Brevity and condensation, and the unity of the 
clause, are promoted by attraction of the relatives olos, 
dao, #)Alkos, €.g. Epapas olou cod avdpos’ yapivopas ofp cor 
avépl: érrawé oloy ae dvdpa,x.t... See Tuvc.i.70; Prato, 
Soph. 237,C; Arist. Ach. 703; Jexr, Gr. Gr. § 823. 

Compare the following :— 


ovdevos 9 Grou, —sio—t—tiéFRaT@VENA 
ovdevt bre oux  amrexpivato’ 
ovoé évrwa ov = Raréxdavoe. 

Jevr, § 824, 2. 


20. If the question is repeated by the person of whom 
it is asked before he answers it, the pronouns compounded 
with ds are used, instead of the simple pronoun, (as in the 
indirect question): e.g., Ar. Ran. 198. Odtos, ri zroceis ; 
Dion. 67 trom; What am I doing, do you ask? In 
Latin this is expressed by the subjunctive mood: e.g., 
A. Quid fecisti? B. Quid fecerim? What have I done, 
do you ask? 

21. ‘ Qui caussam significans subjunctivum regit.? The 
Greek idiom, instead of altering the mood, throws the 
emphasis on the relative, by substituting 35 ye, dares, or 
doris ye, for the simple relative ds; ¢.9.,— 

‘O fortunate adolescens, gui tus virtutis Homerum 
preeconem inveneris /’ 
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Tov eddaipovos peipaxiov, Gotis Tis aperis émaverny 
“Opnpov é€eipes! 

22. Odros, when opposed to dé¢, usually refers to what 
immediately precedes: e.g., Puato, Menon, p.93,B. e 
didaxrov eat apetn, wadar cxoTrodpev’ Toto b¢ oxorroby- 
Tes, Tobe OKOTTODMEY, Apa, K.T.r.: ‘and while we are exa- 
mining this question, we consider the following point,’ ete. 
Heron. vi. 53. Tatra pév Aaxedatpovios Aéyouot.—rade 
dé éym ypadw ‘ Such then is the Lacedzmonian account: 
the following is my own.’ 

- Odros, when opposed to éxeivos, generally refers to the 
object nearer, either in time or space, to the speaker, 
éxeivos to what is more remote. This rule is sometimes 
reversed ; but only when ovros refers to the more import- 
ant, éxeivos to the less important object. Dem. 107, 72. 
Kai [de?] ro BéXticrov deli, ya) TO pacrov amavras eye" 
én’ éxeivo pev yap 4 pvow avtn Badietras, ém) roto 5é [rd 
Bérxriorov] T@ NOY Set mpodyecOas SiddoKovra Tov ayabov 
qoAirnv. Schefer thus explains the anomaly: ‘ Relatio- 
nem dicas logicam, non grammaticam; quippe To pacrov 
removendum, 7o BéXriorov amplexandum.’ A similar in- 
stance will be found in Lystas, 146, 14, Oratt. Att. Bekk. 

In Attic law-pleadings odros refers to the party, whether 
plaintiff or defendant, opposed to the speaker: it also 
refers to the judge. At Rome hic described the judge and 
defendant: iste was applied to the plaintiff. In. plural, 
ovrot means all present in court. Woxr, Lept. p. 222, 283; 
Orat. Att. Ind. obros. 

This rhetorical use of otros may account for its signify- 
ing all that is near or in any sense familiar to the audience 
or the reader. Ancient oratory was set off with all those 
accompaniments of action and gesticulation, which made 
it easy to understand who were the parties or what were 
the objects referred to by this very significant pronoun ; 

F 
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e.g. Lycure. 157,16: Tatra refers to ‘hoc imperium At- 
ticum et universa reipublice constitutio’ (Index Orat. Ait. 
ovros), which the speaker had just been describing. Cf. 
Dem. 480, 7. Speaking of Chabrias, he says, efre dé tev 
yiowy Tovrwy Tas ToAAas’ He had previously alluded to 
his operations in Aigina and Cyprus; but it is evident that 
Tourwy covers more isles than these two. The Index Orat. 
Att. thus explains it,—‘ Harum insularum, quas vulgo 
simplici hoc insularum nomine designamus, et, que sint, 
nemo ignorat.’ Cf. the usage in Exerc. xiv. Part iii. 

Greek literature was steeped in rhetorical influence: 
and the transference of this pregnant sense of odros to 
other kinds of composition cannot excite surprise. The 
usage of raira, for the things round and about us, earthly 
things, in Prato, Phedo 75, E, does not, however, require 
this explanation: for dialogue is as dramatic as oratory. 

When edros refers emphatically to a person, it means 
the well-known, notorious, celebrated person: Latiné hie. 
Bent. Ter. Adelph. 5, 8,23; Hutnv. Plat. Phed. 69, C. 
In such a context its sense is, however, weaker than éxefvos. 
Thus in Athenzus, an old woman in the Agora points out 
Demosthenes to a foreigner in these terms: Odros éxetvos 
6 Anpocbévny ‘There is that great Demosthenes.’ Here 
éxeivos describes notoriety: obros locality: asin the follow- 
ing: 7pdpnv Srrov ein; Odros, Edn, SmriaBev mpocépyerar 
* There he ts, coming up from behind’: Prato, Rep. i. init. 
Otros sometimes expresses contempt: Prato, Rep. vi. cap. 
vii. init. StaLLB. sometimes irony; obros dvnp adds! 
‘there is a pretty fellow’! Rep. vi. cap. vii. init. 


N.B. To pursue the elucidation of Greek idioms here 
would involve the repetition of much that will be found in 
the marginal notes: and which appears to better purpose 
therein, in close connection with the context. 





EXERCISES. 


oman: ccaemteiel 


PART I. 


ExerciseE I. 


OWEVER,! since I have spoken at length* about the 
birth’ of children, I wish also to explain‘ their edu- 
cation.’ Of the rest of the Greeks, then, those who pretend ® 
to educate their sons best,’ as soon as ever® their children 
understand? what ts spoken,” forthwith set'! servants? 
over them [as] pedagogues,' and send them to masters, 
to learn™ both the elements of learning’ and polite accom- 
plishments,® and the exercises of the palestra.’ Besides 
this,® they soften’ the feet of their children with shoes,*° 
and enervate*! their bodies with changes® of clothing; *$ 
while they consider appetite® their measure for food.* 
But Lycurgus, instead* of each privately* appointing” 
slaves [as] pedagogues, posted® a man to command*! 
them, one of that class from which® the highest offices* 
‘are appointed ;*4. who is accordingly called, the master of 
the youth.> Ye. Aep, Laced... © 


1 Meyvrot, 2 "Efnyeioba, perf. 2 Téveoi. | * Sadnvifer, 


laor.act. * Tlatdeia. * Sdoxa. 7 Ka\\tora, ® "Emeday 
raxiora. °° Kuvinus, conjunctive. © Ta deydueva. ™’Ediornp. 
2 @epdmovres. ™ asdaywyoi. 4 Maénosuevo, ' Tpodupara. 


18 Movorky. 7 Ta év madaiorpg. 8 IIpds 8€ rovrats. 
9 “Amaduvo. © “¥mrddnpa. 21 AvaOpumrecv. 73 MeraBoaAn. 
3 “Tudria. 4 Nopila.  Taornp. % Siros. 7 Avri- 


3 °I3ig. * Ediornusinfin. © ’Enéornoe. * Kpareiv, with genitive. 
3.°EE bymep, = 'Apxai. *™ KabicracOa.  ™ Uas8ovdpos. 


IL. ‘ 
ws 
I think the fairest and most accurate order I ever saw 


é 
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was when J went on board' the large Phoenician ship, to 
see her ;* for I beheld a vast number of implements® kept 
distinct‘ within the narrowest compass.’ “As you well 
know,’ many are the implements’ of wood® and of cordage° 
whereby the ship ts brought to anchor,© and got under 
weigh; and she sails by means of the rigging aloft, and 
with numerous engines’* is she defensively armed" 
against hostile ships, and many are the arms for her 
crew that she takes about with her.© She also conveys for 
each mess? all the appliances?® that men use in a house ; 
and from stem to stern’? she is full of packages,®° which 
the captain”! conveys” for gain. And all the {commodi- 
ties] I am describing were lying within a space very little 
larger than an ordinary apartment for ten couches.” I 
observed, too, that they were all so arranged,™ that they 
were neither in each other's way,” nor was it needful to 
hunt them up; nor were they loose,® nor yet difficult to 
loose," so as to cause delay** when™ there was occasion®™ 
to use any promptly. 2%, Mem... w. 

1 ElaBaivo els. 7 °Emt O€ay. * Wkeioracxein. * Arcayapifa, 
perf, pass. partie. 5 ’Ayyeiov. © Anmov. 7 Sxevos. © Rvdcvos. 
*Tihexrds. '*‘Oppifouas. " ’Avdyoua. Ta xpepacrd. * Mr- 
xavnpara. 4’ AyOorhi{opat 5 Tipds, acts. 16 Supmepiayecy. 


1 Svcoiria. 9 Sxevos. 19 Tlapa mavra, ™ Poprivy. 7! Nav- 
224 2 , , ” 
xAnpos. “Ayopat. Ackaxhivos oreyy TUMpETpos. Kura- 
/ 
keipeva. 25" AAAnAa eurrobdicerw. % "Aguoxevaoros. * Avoduras 


exe. % Acarp:Bn. 2 "Oray, with conjunc. W. Gr.@r. § 177, b. 
 Aciy. 
TIT. 


And I found the captain’s! servant,? who is called the 
look-out man*® of the ship, knew so well the place‘ for 
everything, that even in his absence’ he could tell where 
the several [articles] were placed,® and how many of them 


1 KuBepynrys. % Audxovos. * Ipapevs. *Xhpa. *Partic. * ‘Lie. 
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there were, as well as’ a man who knows his letters® 
could tell how many letters there are in [the word] ‘So- 
crates,’ and where each is placed.® I saw this man lei- 
esurely examining Wyeperson™ all the implements? which 
there is occasion to use on board ship. Surprised at'® his 
attentive survey, I enquired what he was doing.’ He 
replied, ‘I am examining," in case! any [accident] should 
happen, how things on board" &e situated ; whether any- 
thing is out of its place,’ or inconventently arranged. 
For,’ he observed, ‘it will not do,?! whenever Providence™ 
raises a storm™ at sea, to be hunting up™ what one may 
want, nor to present™ it in an unmanageable form:* for 
Providence threatens and punishes sluggards.’?” 7%... Ober VI. te. 
7 Ovdey hrrov fF. = * Tpdupara. ° Tarra, perf. pass. 10 "ER fe- 
rdfew. “Adrds. 'Sxevos.  ™ Gavydtw, laor.act. ™’Emi- 
oxeyis. 5 Optative. W. Gr. Gr. § 156. 16 "Emiko. 7 Fy, 
with optative. “Tadvryz vi. *’Amoorarely, ™ Avotparédws 
ovykera, 7 Odx éyxopel. 2°Q eds. *Xeuudfev. ™ Ma- 
orevev. * Arddvar. ™ Avotpamédws éxov. * Bdaé. 


IV. 


Moreover, we will record! a few hints,? which the man 
who does not intend® to be cheated‘ in horse-buying® 
must learn, whenever® he purchases a trained’ horse. ® 
First, then, let him not be unaware what is his age ;® for 
the [animal] who has no longer mark-teeth,® neither 
pleases in expectation,” nor is as easy to get rid of™ 
Then when his youth” is certain, we must remark how 
he receives the bit! into his mouth, and how the head- 
stall about his ears. Now, this will be least likely to 

' Tpadew, . 3'Yrouynyara.® 3 Médda. ‘ "Efawaraoat. 
5 ‘Inreoveia, *Orav, with conjunctive. W.Gr.Gr.§157. 7 ‘Inrna- 
fduevos. 8 “EH ucia. ° Tydpoves. 10 °EArides. l “Quoiws 
evarradAakros. 12 Neorns. 1B Act py Aabeiv. 4 Xaduwo0s. 
5 Kopupaia. ' Tepi, with accus. 


Xe 
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pass unpercetved,"" if the bit is put on™? in presence of the 
purchaser,® and taken off® in his presence. Next we 
must attend to the way in which™ h ives his rg | 
on his back; for many, ered difficulty <e—apee 
peoashingit.. those things, ,whic 


them clearly that 


when they hav approashed them,* they will be obliged to 
labour. - 


Y AavOavew, opt. mith dy. is "FuBddArayv, opt. pres. pass. W. Gr. 
Gr. § 154, ¢. ®‘Opavros Tov avoupevov.  * EfatpetrOa, opt. pres. 
" TIpocéxerv Set rov voy. "Tos. *‘OadvaBams. * Xadrerds 
spocierOa. * Ipocézevot. | 









V. 

It ts surely right to know,' also, if, when let go? to [his 
full] speed, he ts pulled up* quickly ; and if he is willing 
to be turned aside.“ And it is good to know by experience’ 
if, [when] roused® by a blow, he is equally willing to obey. 
For assuredly,’ either servant® or army is useless,° [if] 
disobedient ;'!° but a disobedient horse is not only useless, 
but many times does" all that even a traitor’? [can do]. 
Then, when we propose’® to buy a charger, we must 
make'® experiment!’ with him of all [the incidents] of 
which war affords!* experience: now’? these are leaping 
over™ ditches,?! crossing” walls, rushing up™ on banks,* 
jumping down™ from banks; and to try him,® moreover, 
by riding” both up-hill® and down-hill,® and on the side 

1 Aci ye pap eldevas. 2"Adebeis, **AvadXapBavopa, *’Aro- 
orpepec Oat. 5 M7 dsretpov elvat. * "Eyeipw, 1 aor. pass. partic. 


7 Anmov. © Olkérns. *"Axpynoros. ©’ AmeOns. ™ Acampar- 
rec Oat. 12 TIpoddrns. 18 “Yroriber Oa, aor. mid. 4 °Oveio bat. 
6 TloNepeatyptos imros. 18 Verb of hapBavo. W. Gr. Gr. § 166, a. 
17 Tleipa. 18 AapBavo. T? Aé.  Avannday. 1 Tadpos. 
%°YrepBaiver, *’Avopoverv. En’ dyOovs. 5 KadAXeo bat. 


8 Tleipav AapBavew. 7% ’EXavve, partic. pres. act, accus, % Tipos 
dvavres. | Kara mpavots. 
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of a hill. For this at once tests® his spirit,®? if it be 
stout,*? and his body, if it be sound.* 

* Taya, neuter plural.  "Bagavifo. “Yuyn. ™ Kaprepds. 
4 “Yyins. 


VI. 


I saw her on one occasion! with a@ quantity of? white 
paint? rubbed on* [her face}, that® she might appear still 
more fair than she was; and a quantity of rouge,® that she 
might seem more rosy’ than she. really was ;* and with® 
high shoes,’ that she might appear taller'! than she was 
by nature.!? ‘Tell me,’ said I, ‘ whether you would judge™ 
me more desirable as a partner in property,” if 1 were 
to show '® you my exact estate,” and were not to boast that 
I had more than I really had,!* nor to conceal any portion 
of my possessions ; or if I were to try to cheat you, say- 
ing, that I had more than really belonged to me, and 
exhibiting’® sham plate, false necklaces," and trumpery 
purple robes,” were to call them real?’?* She answered 
me at once, and said, ‘ Don’t talk so/** May you never 
act thus! for if you.did, I could not love” you from my 
heart.’ 

VMore. *'Much” *¥ipivbiov. *’EvrpiBo, partie. perf. pass. 
5 "Oras, with optative. See W.Gr.Gr.§155. *"Ayxovoa. 7’EpvOpds. 
8‘ Than the truth. *‘ Having. 10 “Yard8npa. " Meifov, 
2 bw, pluperf.act. ™ Kpive, 1 aor. act. opt. with av. 4° A Lopi- 
Anros. | Xpnyara, genitive.  Optat. with et. W. Gr. Gr. §154,¢. 
7 Adra Ta Ovra, 8 Tay dvrey. 19 "KarSeexvus. 2°’ A pyuptov 
KiBonrov. 7 "Oppos trdEvAor.  ™ Tlopdupides efirmdon, *AAn- 
Owis. “Evgnue % Aonafopar, | aor. infinitive, 


VII. 


‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘IZ am in the habit of? rising® 


1 Toivuy. 2 "Eéifouss, perf. The Greek idiom often uses the 
perfect where in English we employ the present ; ‘for a completed 
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from bed‘ at an hour when® I may still find® any one 
whom’ I may wish to see, at home® If there should be 
any occasion® to do anything in the city, J transact this 
business,” and take my constitutional" at the same time ; 
but if nothing be wanted" in the city, my servant® leads 
my horse into the country," while I take my walk along 
the road [leading] into the country, with more benefit,” 
I dare say,‘* than if I were to walk” in my colonnade.'® 
When’? I reach my farm,” if I find them planting™ or 
sowing or fallowing™ or getting in crops,*™ I examine™ 
how each of these [operations] is going on, and alter™ 
them, tf J am able to suggest an improvement.’ ™ 

action implies and is the foundation of the permanent state which 
naturally follows such completion’; ¢ 9. olga = intdlexi = scio. 
TeOavpaxa = I have wondered at = I admire, etc, JELF, Gr. Gr. § 399, 
068.2. *’Avioracba. ‘Evy. *‘Hyixa. * KaraAdapBdva, opt. 


TEC riya. 8” ydov, * Kay re dep. © Tatra mpayparevopat. 
11 Xpapat mwepirdte. 12 Avayxaiov 9 sub. mpdrrety. 8 Tats. 
iM "Aypés. 15” Auetvov. 18 "lows, 17 Tleperareiv, opt. after ei. 


W. Gr. Gr. § 154, ©. 8 Ruordy. 8 "Emeday, with conjunctive. W. 
Gr. Gr.§177,b. ™ ’Aypds. 21 < Tf to me they are planting.’ See 
Preface, § xiii. 2 Neoroey. * Kaprov mpockopifey. * °Em- 
oKerrropat. 25 MerappvOpiCo. 20 “If I have anything better than 
the present.’ 


VII. 


I wish also to recapitulate briefly! his virtues, in order 
that? my eulogy may be more readily remembered.? Age- 
silaus revered temples even in an enemy’s land, consider- 
ing that it was right to conciliate‘ the gods no less in a 
hostile, than in a friendly country. Suppliants to the 
gods he never forced, even tf enemies ;*° thinking it was 
inconsistent® to call those who steal from temples ‘ sacri- 

1°Ey xehadatois emavehOey. * ‘Os dy, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. 


§176. * Evpynpoveorépws exe. 4 Suppdxous moreicOa. 5 ‘ Not 
even enemies. = ®” ANoyos. 
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legtéus,’7? and yet to hold those who tear suppliants from 
altars, religious. He, indeed, never ceased declaring,® 
that he thought® the gods were full as well pleased with 
holy deeds, as with sacred temples. And whenever he 
was!! prosperous, he did not look down upon men, but 
felt grateful to the gods. He offered more sacrifices'* 
[when] sanguine,“ than prayers? [when] anxious.” He 
was wont,'* too, to seem cheerful [when} apprehensive, 
and subdued" [when] prosperous. Of his friends he wel- 
comed most cordially, not the most powerful, but the ‘most 
zealous; and he hated, not the man who" retaliated ill- 
treatment,'® but any one who showed” hiniself ungrateful 
for kindness. He rejoiced, too, [at] seemg the sordid® 
poor, and [in] making the just rich, being desirous to 
render justice more profitable than injustice. 

™IepoovAous. *‘Ypvav. W. Gr. Gr. § 164.  * Optative (orat. obl.). 
W. Gr. Gr. § 156; Jur, §885. Oddy Frrov. —" Optative, be- 
cause ‘repetition’ or ‘frequency’ ts implied. W. Gr. Gr. § 157. 


2 Xapw eideva. * TWAciova Oveww—edxerOar. “ Gappav. ™ ’Oxver. 
* Pluperfect of €0ifopat. 7 Tpgos. 8 Eins. ® Participle. 
 Optative, because tt ts more indefinite than the preceding clause in 
the indicative. ™ Alaypoxepdns. 


IX. 

The causes, then, which ruin' families, are in a much 
greater degree’ these, than extreme ignorance.® To those, 
however, who are able to devote themselves to it,“ and are 
zealous farmers,’ my father told me that the most certain 
profit® arose from farming. For he never allowed me to 
buy a highly cultivated estate,’ but recommended me to 
purchase one which, either through carelessness or inca- 
pacity® (on the part] of its proprietors,? happened to be’ 

Ta od v ovrrpiBorra. 2 TloAd paddAop. 8’ Averiornpoourn. 
‘"EmmedeioOa. + Suvrerapevws yeapyelv. © Xpnudriots. 7 Efetp- 
yaopevos x@pos. *’Advyauia. ° Ol xexrnpévos. 10 Ein. 


s] 
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fallow! and unplanted: for he alleged, that highly cuiti- 
vated estates were at once very expensive’ and not im- 
proveable ;* and those which did not admtt of‘ improve- 
ment, he thought did not afford equal pleasures. On the 
contrary,® he conceived that every article of property 
and all livestock '’ that was capable of improvement, gave 
the most satisfaction.* Now, nothing admits of more im- 
provement than an estate which becomes fruitful after 
lying fallow. Be assured,™ that we have ere now” ren- 
dered many estates worth many times™ their orginal 
value.” 

1 *Apyds. 4% NodAAod dpyupiov yiyverOa. W. Gr. Gr. § 131,b. 
®°"Enldoow ovr tyav. “"Eyew, ’ANAd “Kripa. ™ Opéupa, 
18 Eudpaivey padtitora. * E€ apyouv. W.Gr.Gr.§ 184. * Ev yap 
to’ yap is constantly inserted to maintain the connexion between 
one Greek sentence and another, where no corresponding particle is 
used in English. See Preface, § ii. 7 "Hn its various significa- 
tions are clearly stated by JEL, Gr. Gr. § 719, 4. * TloAAam\a- 
vos, agreeing with ‘value.’ W. Gr. Gr. §131,b. = Tenn. 


X. 


In Athens, the Paralus: having arrived® at night,’ the 
disaster * was told; and the lamentation® penetrated® from 
the Pirzeus through the Long Walls to the city,” one man 
announcing® it to the other; so that during that night® no 
man went to sleep,9 not only [for] mourning" the lost, 
but still more [for] thinking that they would themselves 
suffer '' what they had injlicted on" the Melians, and many 


1°H Ildpados, sc. the vessel so called. * Gen. abs. adixdpevos. 
* Genitive. W. Gr. Gr. §131,8. ‘upqdopd. 5 Olpayn. * Atixev. 
™Aotu. This term specially denoted the upper town, as opposed to 
the Piraeus. * Tapayyéddov, nom. abs. W, Gr. Gr.§ 128. = * Kor 
paoba. 10 TlevOourres, plural xara cuveow. W. Gr. Gr. § 123. 
Fut, middle of macxw. ™ Tloueiv, with accus. of person and thing. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 139. 
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others of the Greeks. But on the following'® day they: 
held'* an assembly,'® in which it was determined® to 
block!” up the harbours save one, to repair’® the fortifica- 
tions,!® and to mount guards upon them,” and in all other 
respects"! to prepare the city as if for a siege.™ oe ae 


13 “Yorepaios. 6 Tlosety, 1 aor. act. 18 "ExxAnoia. 16 "E8o£e. 
17 ’Arroyda, 1 aor. act. 8 Evrperifey. 1° Teiyn. © Sudakas 
égioravat, *TaddX\a wavra. * Iodcopxia. 
XI. 


There was a certain Apollophanes of Cyzicus,! who 
happened to be* an old? friend of Pharnabasus,‘ and had 
also been a quest of Agesilaus about® that period. So’ 
this man told Agesilaus that he believed*® he could bring 
Pharnabazus to an amicable conference® with him; and as 
Agesilaus listened to him, after exchanging pledges,” he 
appeared '! conducting Pharnabazus to a spot agreed upon." 
There Agesilaus and Ais attendants,!* thirty [in number], 
lying on the ground,“ on a plot of turf, awaited him: 
and Pharnabazus arrived, arrayed in a very valuable 
robe."7 But when the attendants spread!® beneath him 
embroidered carpets, upon which the Persians luxu- 
riously” recline,”’ he was ashamed to be effeminate,** when 
he witnessed the simplicity™ of Agesilaus; he therefore, 
like the others,” lay upon the ground, as he was.” First 


1 Kutuenydh. =? W. Gr. Gr. § 165,0bs, *"Exmadaot. ‘4 Da- 
tive. W. Gr. Gr. § 134; JELF, § 596,3. ° Revdo,laor. pass. * Kard. 
7Odv.  * Optative (oratio obliqua). W. Gr. Gr.§ 156. °* To words 


concerning friendship.’ 10 Having received libations [amovdai | 
and a right hand, 11 ¢ Waa ‘present.’ 13 Suyxeievoy xwpiov. 
3 Oi meptairéy.  ™“Xayai. “Hears. ‘Having.  Srohy. 


18 “YsoriOnpt, Participle pres. act. ge(..abs. 1° “Panrd. 2° Madc- 


Kas. 1 Kadifery. 2 "Ryrp Way, aor. 1 act. 23 'Seeing, 


* @avadrys. ** Himself also’ *"Exew. 
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they bid each other good morning.” Pharnabazus having 
then extended his hand, Agesilaus returned the compli- 
ment ;* whereupon™ Pharnabazus, as he was the older, 
opened the conference:™® ‘ Agesilaus, and all Lacedsemo- 
nians present, I was your friend and ally, when you were 
at war®! with the Athenians; I strengthened® your naval 
power® by subsidies,™ and on land, fighting tn person on 
horseback,® I aided you in driving® the enemy into the 
sea. And you cannot®™ accuse me of having ever acted® 
or spoken double towards you, like® Tissaphernes.’ 

27° ANAndots xaipew mpoceiroy. ™’Avriumporeivery [Sefiav]. * Mera 
8€ rodro. ” ApxerOat Adyov. #1 TloAepety. 32 ¢ Made strong.’ 
% Naurixdy. ™* Affording money. 3‘ Myself from the horse. 
*.¢ With you I pursued’ [xaradedxery}. 7 OvK exe. *8 Tloey- 
gayros. *"Qonep. 


XII. 


‘After acting thus, I am now treated® in such a man- 
ner by you, that I have not even a dinner in my own 
country, unless, like the wild beasts, I can gather® some- 
thing of what you may chance* to leave. The fine man- 
sions and parks,® full of trees and of wild beasts, which 
my father left me, and in which I rejoiced,’ all these I see 
partly® cut-down,? partly® burnt. If, then, I do not under- 
stand either religion’° or justice, do you teach me, in 
what sense! these acts become!* men who know how to 
return’ favours.’'* Such were his words; and Agesilaus 
at length’ replied: ‘I believe you know, Pharnabazus, - 
that in the Grecian states, as elsewhere,!5 men become one 


1“ Having been such. * Acdxea. = * Svddéyer Oat, fut. middle, 


4"Os—Ay, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 5 Olxnpara. 
6 Tlapadercot. 7 Etdpaivopas. ® Ta pev—ra be. ® Karaxérro, 
p p Py 


perf. pass. part. Ta dova—ra dicaa. “Oras. ‘Are of. 
3 Anodidwp. $$“ Xdpires. “Xpdvp more. * Kai. 
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another’s guests; and these men, when the states go to 
war, wage war with their countries and with those enter- 
tained by them;** and, should it so chance, they have 
sometimes’® even slain one another. Thus we have been 
compelled of late,9 while at war™ with your sovereign, to 
consider all his possessions as those of an enemy."! Yet we 
should be very glad™ to become friends with you. Now, 
if you were obliged™ to receive us as masters in exchange 
for™ the king as a master, I would not have advised® you 
thus; but you have now an opportunity,” by siding™ with 
us, to live in the enjoyment of*® your own property, making 
prostrations before® no one, nor having a master. In- 
deed,® to be free, I believe to be worth*! all the money 
[in the world].’ 


7 Of eLevopevo.  ™”Eotw Gre. 1° Nov. 2 Partic. pres. act. 
71 Tlodéutos. 8 Wept wavrds mouncacda. - * Aci, ™’ANAdEaoOa. 
2 RupBovdrevo. *"Rfeori cos: 27 Tevopev. 28 Kapmovpevos. 
29 Tipooxuvourra. ™ Kairos, * Avrdéios. 
XITI. 


Since, Athenians, it seems good to you fo court the 
friendship of’ the Lacedeemonians, it appears to me that it 
is right to consider, how* that friendship may endure® the 
longest possible’ time.” If, then, we were to regulate® our 
agreements’ by the standard of our mutual interest,® we 
should thus, in all probability,® be most likely to continue!® 
[friends]. Now, the other [points] have mostly been 
agreed upon," and the question”? now turns on the supre- 


1TovetoOar pidouvs. *“Orws. *Zuppeverv, fut.indic. ‘‘Oriudeiorov. 


5 Accus. W. Gr. Gr. § 141, 8. * HownoacOat, conjunctive with éav, 
W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 7 SuvOnxas, 8< In that way in which v 
shall most suit [ovvoices] either.’ ® Kara ro eixds. 10 Suppevery, 


opt. pres. with dy, W. Gr. Gr. § 167. 11 Suvopodoyeiv, perf. pass. 
3rd pers. singular. ™ Enéyis. 
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macy." The senate, then, has declared,“ that the supre- 
macy by’ sea should be yours, and the Lacedsemonians’ 
that by land; and to myself this partition seems to have 
been made, not so much by man," as” by Nature'® and 
by accident. For, in the first place, you have a situation” 
admirably adapted® for this [purpose]; for a great many 
states that stand in need* of the sea, dwell around your 
state, and all these are weaker than your own: and, be- 
sides this, you possess harbours, without which it is 
impossible to employ® a naval power ; and have also many 
ships of war; and it is a national policy™ with you to 
develop® [your] naval force. In addition to this,* you 
are quite at home in® all’ the sciences® relating to®? mari- 
time affairs ;® and, indeed, are far in advance of*' others, 
in skill at any rate, in naval tactics ;** for the sustenance® 
of most of you comes from the sea: so that, while pro- 
moting™ your private interests,” you at the same time 
become versed® in conflicts by. sea. Further, there is 
this: from no country could a larger collective fleet® 
sail forth, than from yours; and this is no trifling® [ad- 
vantage] towards supremacy: for all men gladly rally 
round* the first power that shows strength.“ Moreover, 
it has been given to you by the. gods to be prosperous in 
this [sphere]; for while you have fought* very many and 
very important battles at sea, you have had very few 
reverses,*® and a great many successes.“® 

3 Tiept rns nyepovias. ™ IpoBovAeva, passive construction. ™ Kard. 
16 Tadra duwpicOa. W Ov paddop 7. 8’ AvOpwxivy —Oeia vats. 
!Téros. ™ Tepunas. *' Of those needing’ [Sedpevat]. * Xpyaba. 
* Tpmpeas. ™Tdrpiov. ™’Emxrdcba. ANG pon ™ Oixelas 
eyere. *Téxvas. ™ epi. 30 < These things. 3! Todd wpo- 


Exe, Genitive. “Tepita vaurexd, © Bios. ’EmimeAovpevet. 
% Ta ida. 8” Kumrespos, genitive. 7’ AOpdat. *® Tpujpes. 
9 FE NAXtOTOY. 4 Suddéyorrat apds. ‘1 "Ioxupdy yevduevoy. 


2 AywviferOa, perf. pass. participle. * Anorvyxavety — xaropboir. 
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XIV. 


That this science! is both necessary and becoming? to 
you, judge® from the following considerations. The Lace- 
dsemonians formerly were at war® with you [for] many 
years ;° and, though tn possession of’ your territory, made 
no progress ® towards your destruction ;® but when destiny"® 
at last allowed them a maritime ascendancy,” you at once 
fell utterly beneath their power.* It is manifest, there- 
fore, from facts like these,!* that all your safety depends 
upon'* the sea. Such, then, being the case,> how can it 
be politic® for you to allow’’ the Lacedzmonians to take 
the lead'* by sea? for they'9 openly® avow that they are 
less conversant*! with this art® than you. Besides, in 
contests by® sea, the risk encountered is not equal *— 
they risk® only the men on board*® their ships of war — 
you risk your children, your wives, and your whole city. 
Such, then, 1s your posttion :*7 examine,*® now, that of the 
Lacedemonians. In the first place, they live inland ;* 
so that, while they are masters of® the land, they would 
be able to live well, even should they be debarred™ from 


\"Empédeca. *Tpooncov. * EvOupeiocOa, laor. pass. ‘4°Ex 
ravde’ ovros (see Preface, xvi. 22) usually refers to what precedes, 
58¢ to what follows. § TloAepew. oW. Gr.Gr.§141,a  'Kpa- 


rouvres, with genitive. ® Ovdev mpoxdmrrety, °Té drodéoa spas. 
10°O eds. 1¢ To prevail by sea.’ 2 6 Them.’ 13 ¢ In these’ 
[things]. M’ApracOa éx, perf. pass. * Otros meduxéroy, BC. 
apayparoy. 6 Kados exetw. 7 "Emerpéwety, 1 aor. act. 1667 


lead? = %O2 8 ™ Kai adroi. 11 "Areipérepor’ nominative before 
the infinitive, because the subject +s the same as that of the preceding 
verb. W. Gr. Gr. § 162. 3” Epyov, genitive after drewpos. W. Gr. 
Gr. §132,f  Kard. * Ov repi ray iowy doriv.  ** To them 
indeed [the risk] is for’ [mepi], etc. Ey, 7 Td pev tperepa 
ovrws Exel. %°EmoxerrecOa, 1 aor. mid, 29 "Ey peroyaia. 
* Kparewy, part. pres. act.  * El eipyowro, with genitive. W. Gr. Gir. 
§ 132, g. obs.1. 
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the sea. Conscious™ of this themselves, from their very 
childhood ® they adapt™ their training® to continental® 
warfare ; and, what is most important,” tn obedience to® 
their officers, they excel by land, and you by sea. Now, 
that the service“ by land is no less necessary for them 
than that by sea to you, we can assure ourselves* from 
facts;* for you, [after] warring with them for many 
years, and frequently defeating them at sea,‘* made no ad- 
vance“ towards their reduction;* but when they were 
once defeated by land, they were in immediate danger of 
losing*® both their children and wives and their whole 
city. 

2 °Eyvoxores. ™ EvOUs cx waidov, ™ Iloeicba. ©” Aaxnars. 
*% Kard yyy. * WAeiorov d£wov. Td weiberOat, sub.eard. * Of 
Gpxorres. © "EmieAaca. “ * Know,’ “@ Ta épya. * Kara- 
vaupaxeiv. “4 Ovdey mpodpyov eroreire. Td rovrous xatamro\e- 
pou. ** The danger to them was concerning, etc. 


XV. 


The ancestors of these men, having been thus honour- 
ably born and educated, enjoyed! a commonwealth of their 
own construction,’ which it is well briefly to review. For 
@ commonwealth is the nurture of men, a good [common- 
wealth] of good men, the contrary of bad men. It is 
requisite, therefore, to show that our predecessors‘ were 
bred in a glorious commonwealth, through which, indeed, 
both they and the men of this generation,® among® whom 
are those who have recently perished, were virtuous. For 
the constitution was then the same as now, an aristocracy, 
under which we are now living,’ and ever have lived, with 
few exceptions.® One man calls it a democracy, another 
something else, as he likes; but it is in reality® an aristo- 

Oixeity. * Karaoxevacdpevor. *’Empmobqva. 4 Oi mpdcbev 
npov. 5 Oi viv. 6 Of? 7 Tlodcreveo Oat. 8 ‘Os"ra rod. 
®°AdnOea. 
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cracy ruling with’ the approval!’ of the people. We have 
always had kings: at one time hereditary,’? at another 
elective ;> but the commonalty** has the chief power 
over the state: it assigns magistracies’® and power’ to . 
the men from time to time'™ approved to be the best: 
and no man has been repulsed’ by infirmity, or poverty, 
or the obscurity’? of his ancestors, nor honoured for the 
opposite [qualities], as in other states; but there is one 
standard *®—the man approved [as] clever or virtuous, has 
power*! and ofice.*® Our identity of origin® is the 
source™ of this constitution: for other states are com- 
posed * of men of all races*® and of unequal condition,*? 
so that their commonwealths also are unequal, despotisms, 
for instance,™ and oligarchies. Some men live regarding 
one another as slaves, others as masters: but we and our 
[countrymen], all born brothers by * the same mother, 
do not desire to be slaves or masters of one another, but 
our natural equality of birth *' compels us to seek a legal 
equality of rights,°* and not to yield to one another in 
any other [point] save a reputation for virtue and wisdom. 


10 Merd. '' Evdofia. ™’Ex yevous. ' Alperds. Td rrndos. 
(5 Al dpyal. 16 TS xpdros. 7 Aci, ‘8 ’Arrehavvw, perf. pase. 
8” Ayvocia. *” "Opos. ' Kpareiv. =” Apxety. 3°EE ioov 
yeveris, ™ Airla. * Karackevd(o, perf. pass. * Tlavroéaroi. 
7 Aydpador. * Té, 2tOf? 9 Afisa. * Kara duow 
igoyovia. ™ "Icovopia. 
XVI. 


This war was waged! by the whole [strength] of our 
state in behalf of themselves and of their fellow country- 
men® against the barbarians; but when peace ensued,? and 
the state was honoured, there came upon it, what is wont to 
befall* the prosperous among men: in the first place, 

1 Acavrheiv, Laor.pass. *"AdAos oudhovor, * Tevopevns, gen. abs, 
* Dpoominresy. 

G 
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emulation,’ and after® emulation, envy; which, indeed, 
plunged’ the state, against its will, into® war with the 
Greeks. War having burst out® after this, they engaged,” 
at Tanagra, in conflict! with the Lacedemonians in behalf 
of the freedom of Boeotia: but it having turned outa 
drawn? battle, the second engagement!’ proved decistve," for 
the Lacedsemonians decamped,’® abandoning the Boeotians 
whom they professed to aid, while our men gained a 
victory, three days afterwards,’ at Cinophyte, and justly 
recalled 1* those who were iniquitously exiled.19 These 
men then were the first who,® after the Persian war, fight- 
ing for Greeks against Greeks on that occasion™ in defence 
of freedom, after proving* themselves brave *> men, and 
delivering * those whom they were succouring, were in- 
terred * with public honours® in this mound.® A long 
war having ensued, and all the Greeks having marched 
and ravaged?7 our land, thus® making® an unworthy 
return® to the state, our countrymen, after defeating™ 
them in a naval action, and seizing their leaders in 
Sphacteria, though they had the power*' to put them to 
death, yet spared and restored them, and made peace, 
thinking that against °* men of the same race** they ought 
to war only as far as victory, and not, through a special™ 
enmity to one state, to annihilate the common [bond] of 
the Greeks, but that against the barbarians [they ought 
to carry on war] to extermination. 

§ Zndos. "Ard, W. Gr. Gr. § 183. 7 Kabiornpt, 1 aor. act. 
6 °Ey, ® Tevopevov. 10 SupBdrdAo. 1 Mayeo Gat, partte. 
12 "AugiaByryotpos. 3"Epyov. ™ Acaxpiver. % OtyeoOat amav. 
16 BonOeiv, imperfect, which often signifies an attempt, whether bond 
fide or professed. W. Gr.Gr. § 41, obs.2. JELF, § 398, 2. Preface, 
§ viii. 17 Tpirn npépa. 8 Karayely. 1 hevyew, partic. 
® Tporot. 2 “H8n. 2 Aorist. 3 *Ayabds. * TiOnpt, 
‘I GOP, Pass. % ‘ Honoured by the state? ™* Mvnjpa. ™ Téuverw. 
8 Kai. ? "Exrivery. 9 Xdpts. 1 °E Edy. W. Gr. Gr. § 163, obs. 
*TIpds, accus. Td duddpudrov . *"I8i0s. * AradOopd. 
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XVII. 


The Thebans, having convoked' from all the cities [de- 
puties] to hear® the letter* from the king, and the Persian, 
who brought the despatch,‘ [after] exhibiting® the king’s 
seal, having read! its contents,® the Thebans called upon 
those who wished to be friends to the king and to them- 
selves, to swear accordingly ;7 but the deputies from® the 
cities replied that they had been sent,9 not to swear,” but 
to hear: and bid them send to their cities, if they had any 
need of oaths. Indeed,!'! Lycomedes, the Arcadian, added" 
this, that the assembly™ itself ought not to meet! in 
‘Thebes, but wherever’ the war might be. The Thebans 
being angry?’ with him, and declaring that he was ruin- 
ing? the confederacy ,!® he even declined"9 to take his seat at® 
the council,*! but took his leave and** departed, and with 
him all the envoys* from Arcadia. The assembled* [de- 
puties] having refused to take the oaths* in Thebes, the 
Thebans despatched envoys to the states, calling upon 
them to swear that they would act* according to the king’s 
letter, in the belief that each individual? state would 
shrink % from offending®? at once themselves and the king. 
When, however, on their arrival® at Corinth first, the 
Corinthians resisted,*! and replied that they did not want9 


 '*When the Thebans had convoked. ovyxadeiv, aor.1.act. * Partio, 
fut. accusative. W. Gr. Gr. § 56, obs.4. *’EmoroAn. ‘Ta ypappara, 
> Partic.aor. 1. act. of Beixvups. ° Ta yeypappeéva. 7 Tatra. 
*Oidrd. ° Opt. (oratio obliqua). W. Gr. Gr. § 156. ' Partie. fut: 
Of Spry. W. Gr. Gr. § 36, obs. 4. 1] Mévrot. 'S Kal—éneye. 
18 SvAAoyos. 4 ¢ Not even—ought,’ etc. 18 ¢ To be. 6"Fy6a, 
with conjunctive and dy. W. @r. Gr. § 177, b. 17 Xaderaivey, gen. 
abs. with dative of person. ‘Td cuppayexdy.  ‘ Not even willed, 
® Kadifery els. 21 Suvedpcop. 22° Amy. * TpéoBes. * Ol 
ouvehnrvddres, **T0 swear’ * Future infinitive. ™ ‘Thinking’ 
*° Mia éxdorn. 9” AmexOdver Oat. % Gen. abs. 8 “Ydiornpue, 
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confederate engagements* with the king, many other states 
also followed their example, [by] replying in the same 
style.5* Thus was the struggle of Pelopidas and the 
Thebans for power™ brought to nought.3? 


1 aor. act, * Kowvol dpxot. 3 °EsaxoAoveiy. “ Kara ravrd. 
* TlepiBod}, sc. ‘the compassing of power.’ % “H dpyn, objective 
genitive. W. Gr. Gr. § 130, b. =” Arata, aor, 1 pass. 


XVIII. 


Lycurgus,! indeed, established? in Sparta the following’ 
institutions,‘ likewise opposed® to the rest of the Greeks. 
For, in the other states,° every man, as we all know,’ makes 
money® as fast as9 he can; one man farms, another is a 
shipowner," another a merchant,'* while others subsist" 
by handicraft.* But in Sparta, Lycurgus forbad* free- 
men to touch any money-making occupation, while he 
enjoined’? them to consider whatever wins’® liberty for 
states [as] their own sole employment.’9 Why, indeed, 
should wealth be zealously pursued® in a country where, 
[by] enacting *! that all should contribute*® equally to the 
means of subsistence, and should live tn the same style, 
he effected ® that no one should long for wealth for the 
sake of luxury?® Indeed,*” not even for the sake of 
clothes might they make money :* since they are adorned, 
not by costliness *9 of dress, but by good-habit ® of body. 


1 "O Auxotpyos. W. Gr. Gr. § 115, 0bs.1.  * Kadiornpi, 1 aor. act, 
3 Tdde, see Preface xvi. 22. * Ndpucpa. 5 *Evavrios. 6 TidAts. 
TAnmov. *XpnyariferOa. °"Ocov. ‘Tewpyeiy. 1 NavxAnpeiv. 
2 °Eumopevopa. * TpéepecOa. “Texvar. 5 Ameine, with dative. 
16 Ta dui xpnpaniopdy. W. Gr. Gr. §195,¢.0bs. 1 Tarra, aor. 1 act. 
18 Tlapacnevato. 19 "Epyov. *” Sroudsacréos. W. Gr. Gr. 166, b. 
41 Tarrw, ador.1 act. participle. ™dépw. ™ Ta émrndaa. ™ ‘Opoiws 
Siarracbas, *% Tlovety, aor. 1 act. 6 “Hdumdbera. 7 AAG pq. 
*® Verbal adjective of xpnparifo. W. Gr. Gr. § 166, a, ™ ToAureAaa. 
® Kvegia. 
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Nor even for the sake of having ® [means] to be liberal ** 
towards their®* comrades, could they amass money,** since 
he declared *5 the aiding’ their companions ® by personal 
totl®9 more honourable than by munijicence, pointing out 
that the one was a function“! of the soul, the other of 
wealth. 


" Tov eye. % Aaravay. ® Tots. W. Gr. Gr. § 115, obs. 2. 
* Sucve. ™ Xpyyara dbpoaoréov. ™ Toei, aor.ract. "Td 
aperety. W. Gr. Gr. § 117. ™ Oi cuvdvres.  ™ ‘Labouring by the 
body’ © Participle pres. act.of damavay.  *'”"Epyov. 


XIX. 

Senators,' if any one among thinks that more men are 
being executed*® than 1s necessary,® let him reflect* that, 
where constitutions’ are changing,® these things every- 
where happen, and that there must needs be’ here a great 
many enemies to those who are changing® [the govern- 
ment] into an oligarchy, both because the city 139 the most 

- populous *° of all in Greece,’ and because the commons?* 
have been bred in freedom a very long time.** Now we, 
assured'* that democracy is a bad constitution for men 
like us and you: assured also, that the commons will 
never be 76 friendly to the Lacedzmonians who saved us, 
and that the aristocrats!’ will ever remain’ faithful to 
them, are endeavouring to establish!9 this constitution for 


1 "0 dv8pes BovAevrai. 2° Die? ® Tov xaspov. ‘ "Evvoeiy, 
1aor.act.imperat.  ‘*ToNreia, *MeOiorapa. 7 Avdyxn eivat. 
° Ol pebicravres. ® Aca ré elvat. 1 TloAvavOperos. 1 Al 


"EdAnvides. ™°O Snpos. ™ Acous, W. Gr. Gr. §141,8. ™ Participle 
aor. act. yryvaono. Oiors nuiv. 1” Av, with optative. W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 167. 17 Of BéAriorot. In Greece, as elsewhere, those in power 
were always ‘the best,’ in their own estimation, Thus, in Cicero, 
‘‘boni,’ constantly means ‘aristocrats,’ because the orator’s politics 
were aristocratic. So, in Theognis, the ‘ bad,’ are always the demo- 
crats. ™ Asaredely, opt. with dv. © Kabiornu, present tense, which, 
like the imperfect, frequently signifies an endeavour, inasmuch as tt 


@ 
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these reasons®° with the advice*! of the Lacedeemonians. 
Whenever™ we find any man opposed* to the oligarchy, 
we get rid of him™ as far as we can. And it seems to us 
to be especially** just that, if any member of our own 
faction® injures* this settlement, he should suffer puntsh- 
ment.™ Indeed,® treachery*! is more terrible than war, 
in proportion as* it is more difficult to guard ourselves 
against an invisible*’ than a visible [danger], and more 
hateful, inasmuch as men are afterwards reconciled * and 
become attached®5 to enemies, but whomsoever™ they de- 
tect in an act of treachery,*® with him no man yet was 
ever reconciled,°? or can be reconciled for the rest of his 
life. However, in order that“! you may know, that these 
acts of his are no novelties,** but that he is by nature a 
traitor, I will recall his deeds to your remembrance. 
represents the agent in the act of doing something. W. Gr. Gr. § 41, 
obs. 2, a. *< Through these things’  "“Yvdpn. . *’Eav, with 
conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 8 *Evavrios. 4 Exoday 
noecba, “Todt pddtora. Tis hav aitav. ™ Avpaiver Oa. 
* Kardoracis, dative. * Aixny &iddvar. ™ Kairos.  * Upodocia. 
*® Tocovrm — doy. 3 "Adavns. * Srévdopat. % Tioroi, 
* "Ov dy, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 7 AapBavery. 
3s ‘ Betraying, participle of mpobdidapt. ® SrévBopat, 1 aor. mid. 
Tov Avro, sub. xpdvov. ‘Iva, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 176. 
@¢ This man does not do these things new! Avance opis. 


XX. 


This man, though always! honoured by the people, was 
most eager’ to transfer® the popular government* to the 
four hundred, and was a leading man*® among them; but 
when he found an opposition® to the oligarchy framed,’ 
he [was the] first [who] became a leader® of the people? 


_ WEE Gpxins. i IIporerns. > Meragorjoat * Anpoxparia. 
5 Tlpwrevety. 6 *Avrimanoy Tt. 7 Rumordpevoy. ° “Hyepov. 


* Dative. W. Gr. Gr § 134. 
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against them; whence, I presume,’ he is surnamed" 
Buskin.1* Now, a man worthy of life'® ought not to be 
clever in leading’ his colleagues into danger,'’? and 
then to change™* immediately, if any opposttion should 
arise ;19 on the contrary, he ought to persevere in his 
efforts, as if [he were] ina ship, until they gain a favour- 
able wind ;* for if [he does] not,?5 how will they ever 
arrive™ at their proper ports,® if they are instantly to 
sail® the opposite way,*? whenever® any difficulty arises ?19 
All revolutions” are confessedly® sanguinary ;*2 but you, 
through your versatility,®* are responsible for the death of 
great numbers®® at the hands of the people on the fall 
of** an oligarchy, and of great numbers at the hands of 
the aristocracy on the overthrow of* a popular constitu- 
tion.5? Yet this is the man who, when commissioned* by 
the admirals*? to recover® those Athenians*! who were 
disabled* in the naval-action*® near“ Lesbos, though he 
himself failed to recover them, nevertheless impeached“ 
the admirals and sacrificed*? them, in order* that his 
own life might be saved. How, then, can it possibly™ 


1° Anrov. Ml Esrixadovpat, 12 Kd6opvos, ‘a shoe large enough 
to fit either foot indifferently’ Infinitive. ™“Aewds.  ™ Ipod- 
yeu. 6 Oi cuvdvres. 17 Ta mpdypara. 18 MeraBadXeo Oat. 
"Hy re ayrexémry. ™’AAAG * AranoveioOa. W. Gr. Gr. § 190. 
Force of 8a in composition. 2 "Es avpov xaraorivat, conjunctive 


with éws dv. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. % Mn, after «i. W. Gr. Gr. § 168. 
4 "Adixer Oat, opt. %"Fvda Set. * Optative. 27 Es tavayria. 
® ’Eredav, with conjunctive. 79 MeraBodai rodireav. 0 Anrov. 
*! Gavarnpdpot. 2 Au TO evperaBodos eivat. 3 * A cause to very 
many to have died, 4 “Ym. 3 °Ex. This preposition denotes 
succession from one state to another. W. Gr. Gr. § 184. % Oj Bed- 
rioves. 37 Anuoxparia. 8 TayOeis. ® Srparryoi. 40’ Ave- 
AécOa. 4 Genitive.  Karaduvres. 48 Navpayia. 4 Tlepl, 
with accusative, s * He himself not having recovered them, 
“ Participle. ‘Killed’ "Iva, %*He himself? Wore. 
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be right to spare this man, who is obviously* ever solici- 
tous® for his own aggrandisement,® and cares* nothing 
for honour® and his friends? 


51 davepds. W. Gr. Gr. § 126. 8 "Ertpedotpevos.  * Tov meo- 
vexreiv. $$ ’Evrperduevos. Td xaddy. 


XXI. 


On this,! the herald of the Thirty [Tyrants] commanded 
the police? to arrest? Theramenes; and they having en- 
tered‘ with their attendants,5 Satyrus,® the most reckless? 
and profligate® of them, leading them, Critias said: ‘ We 
deliver over to you Theramenes, who is before you,® con- 
demned” according to the law ; and do you, police, appre- 
hend" and conduct him ¢o prison, and complete your 
duty.*> On these words, Satyrus dragged him from the 
altar—the attendants also dragged him away. Thera- 
menes, as might have been ewpected,> invoked gods and 
men to look down on what was passing ;'° but the senate 
maintained’? silence, seeing that the men at the bar’® 
were also like Satyrus, and that the [space] in front of 
the senate-house'? was full of guards*— aware, also, that 
those present had daggers with them*+ They conducted the 
man through the Agora, protesting against** his treatment* 
in very loud* accents. One saying” of his is recorded. 
When Satyrus told him that he would suffer,®” if he were 


"Ex rovrov. 2 Oi évdexa. See Smitu, Dict. Ant. in voce.‘The 
Eleven,’ p. 372, 8. 3 Tévat emi. 4 Nom. abs. W. Gr. Gr. § 128. 
8‘Y¥nnpéra. °°O pewtgaiee 7@pacvs. *’Avadns. ° Tovrovi. 
® Karaxpive, part. perf. pass " AapBdvo, participle 2 aor. act. 
18 OF bet? aeuphemism = 2 ‘Do the things after [ex] these’ ‘Os 
8¢ raira eirey. 15 “Qomep elxds. 6 TQ yryvdpeva. 17 "Eye. 
18 Of Spvgaxrat. Td Bovdevtnpioy. ™ Spovpol, % ‘ They were 
present, having daggers’ [éyxetpidia]. % Antédw. * Ola éracye. 
“ Meyas. % Sovn. *8 “Ppua. * Oludlw, aor. 1 act.opt. W. 
Gr. Gr. §.156 (oratio obliqua). 
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not silent, he said:* ‘ And if I am silent, shall I not still 
suffer?’*9 And when he began to drink® the hemlock, 
constrained to die, they report that he said, as he dashed 
away*! the last drops,®* ‘ This to the health of * the hand- 
some Critias !’ 

% ’Enpero. »™W. Gr. Gr. § 56, obs. 4. Future of oluale. 
% "Ene. | "AnoxorraBicavra. Smrru, Diet. Ant., art. KérraBos. 
% TS Necrdpevov. * * Let this be to,’ 


XXII. 


Meanness! is a neglect of ambition carried to excess,* 
attended with’ expense; and the mean man is a character 
disposed,‘ after a triumph® in the tragic chorus,® to dedicate™ 
a wooden tripod® to Dionysos, inscribed? with his own 
name. And when voluntary contributions are being 
offered, to be silent, or to rise and leave the assembly." 
And in giving his own daughter in marriage," to sell the 
flesh of the victim," excepting the parts offered in sacrifice ;** 
and to hire*5 the attendants at marriages on board wages."® 
And when trierarch, to spread the pilot’s'® hammock’9 
beneath the deck,® and to reserve*! his own. And after 
visiting the market, to carry the meat and vegetables* 
himself from the market in his pocket.% And to abide 
within [doors], whenever he sends out % a robe to wash.” 


1’Avedevbepia.  *Meptovoia ris dgudtoripias. *"Exyev. * Tur 
ovres ris, olos.  * Nuxgy, 1 aor. act. partic. * Tpayedol, sub. ydépos 
7 AvariOevat, 2aor.act. ®*Tawia. °* Active construction. ”’Eme- 


ddcrets. "Ex rov pécou awmedOev. ' ’Exdiddvat, partic. pres. act. 
3 ‘lepetovy. “Ta iepd. “Micbovcba, 1 aor.mid. Olxdarros. 
” Partic. pres. act. 8 KySepynrns. N.B, The trierarch was enti- 


tled to a private cabin of his own. 9 Srpapa. 20 Kardorpopa. 
21 AgoriBeva. % Owoveiv, 1 aor. act. partic. ™ Adyava. ™ Ipo- 
xédaAmov. ™"Oray, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 8 "Ex- 
Sovva, 2 aor. act. 7 Active. 
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And when a friend is collecting® a subscription,?9 on 
catching a distant glimpse of him, to turn sharply*! out of 
the road, [and] set off homewards. And not to buy a female 
attendant, but to hire a little child to accompany** his wife 
on her excurstons®® from the harem.“ And to rise and 
sweep out®5 his house, and to clean his couches; and 
when he sits down, to conceal the soils of *" the dress which 
he wears. 


3 SudAeyew, partic. pres. gen. abs. 2 ”Epavos. © Ipoidéoba 


partic.mid. ™’Avaxdprrew, 1 aor. act. partic. 42 Suvaxodovbeiy, 
fut. act. partic. agreeing with ‘ child,’ 3 Al g£od0. ™‘H yuvat- 
keia. 35 "Exxopety. % Kirin. *’ Tlapaorpeyar’ ie.‘ To 
turn the soils and patches inwards,’ 

XXIII. 


Garrulity' is a relation® of prolix’ and disjointed‘ 
stories ;° and the garrulous man is prone, after seating 
himself close to a person whom he does not know, first to 
pronounce an eulogy ® on his own wife; then to relate the 
dream which he saw in the night; afterwards to detail? 
every single article® he had at his dinner. Later,9 when he 
gets into conversation, to say that the men of his day are 
very inferior’ to their ancestors; and that wheat has 
become cheap?* in the market; and that many foreigners 
are in town:'® that the sea is navigable** after?® the Dio- 
nysia ; that if Zeus would send rain, the plants would be 
better [for it]; that it is hard to live; that Damippus 
set up 6 the brightest torch at the Mysteries: to tell how 


- 1H adodecyia. 2 Awynots. = Maxpés. * "AmpoBovAeutos. 


5 Adyos. S "Eyxoptov. 7 AceEenOeiv. ® Ta xa’ exaora 
Eira 87. 10 TIpox@povvros rov mpdyparos. 1 Tlovnpérepot. 


2”Afios, ‘Worth what 1s asked for tt, i.e. ‘cheap. Cf. ARIsToPH. 
Equit. 597. 8 ’Emdnpew. % Drdipos. 15’ Ex. 16 “Iordvat, 
l aor. act. ; 
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many columns there are in the Odeum ; to say, ‘ Yester- 
day I was very ill’; and ask, ‘ What day is to-morrow?’ 
and, if any one tolerates’? him, never to leave him. If 
any man wishes to be free from fever,*® he must rid himself 
of these fellows’ by shaking them off. 

17 "Yropévery. %’Asruperos. ’AmaddarrecOa. ™ apaceia, 
laor.act. partic. Cf. Arnwt. Eth. Nic. iv.7 :— 

ovdapas dy dpudl(o: rq peyadowiy@ pevyew mapaceioavri. 


XXIV. 


Many persons have come to me, jurymen, wondering 
that I impeached! the cornfactors® in the senate, and de- 
elaring that you, even if you believe them ¢o be criminals 
in the highest degree,* consider! that I am playing the in- 
former® full as much as those who make [professional] 
speeches on these [subjects]. I wish, therefore, to speak 
first of those [reasons] whereby® I have been constrained 
to impeach them. 

When the Prytanees referred their case’ to the senate, 
they were so incensed® against them, that some of the 
orators declared that we ought! to hand them over® untried '° 
to the Eleven, to punish them with death. But I, be- 
lieving it to be monstrous!! that the senate should be 
habituated to do such things as this, rose and declared 
that I thought ?* we ought to try the cornfactors according 
to the law; deeming that if they had committed" acts 
deserving death, you would recognise the claims of justice 


1 Indicative; on indic. in oratio obliqua, see JELF, Gr. Gr. § 886. 


2 ZeromaAns. 3’ Adtcety. “Qs pddtora. § Suxohavreiv. 
S°Obev. 7 Amodiddvat, used absolutely, mepi airay.  * ’OpyiterOat, 
1 aor. pass. ® Tapadotvat adrovs. 10” Axptros. 1) Accor. 


13 Optative (oratio obliqua). See JExr, Gr. Gr. § 885. 13 "Epydfo- 
pat, perf. 4 Tiyvooka, fut. indic. mid. % Ta dixaca. 
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no less than ourselves; and that, if they are doing no 
wrong, it is not nght that they should perish untried. 
The Senate having assented to'* this, they attempted to 
calumniate'” me [by] declaring that I was employing" 
these arguments for!® the protection of the cornfactors. 
On this, I defended myself by my own conduct,® when 
their trial*4 was going on, before the senate; for, while 
others maintained** silence, I rose and impeached them, 
and rendered it evident to every one that I was not 
speaking in their behalf, but that was vindicating™ the 
established laws. 


6 TeiGopat, 1 aor. pass. partic. gen. abs. ’ AwAd\rjew. ™ Ho 


eicOa, imperf. © Ovvexa. ~ “Epy9. 1 Kpioss. #2” Avew, 
gen.abs.  ™ Bonbeiv, imperf. 


XXV, 

‘First mount the tribune,' and tell me, Are you a resident 
alien?’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ 

* Do you live as a resident alien* on condition of* obeying 
the laws of the state, or with the option of* doing whatso- 
ever* you may please ?’ 

‘On condition of obeying. 

‘Do you deserve,® then, anything but death, if you have 
done anything contrary to those laws, by whose sanction® 
death is the penalty?’ 

‘I deserve death,’ 7 

‘ Answer me, then: Do you confess that you bought up® 
more corn than fifty measures,9 which the law declares to 
be lawful ?’ 


1 "AyaBalvew, 2 aor. imperat. Vid. Lipp. and Soort, tn voce. 
? Merorxeiv. “Os, with future partic. *"O vr: dy, with confume- 
tive. W. Gr. Gr: § 177, d. 5 Aéido. 6d ols. '"Eyoye 
scil, dftdm. *Supmpiacba. ° Soppeds. 
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‘I bought it up at the order of * the archons.’ 

‘In case, then, jurymen, he should prove that there 
is a law which bids the cornfactors to buy up the corn, if” 
the archons should order them, acquit?* him; if other- 
wise, you ought to convict?* him; for we have shown!® 
you the law which forbids any one in the city to buy up 
more corn than fifty measures. This accusation, then, 
jurymen, must needs be held to be proved," since the 
defendant confesses that he bought up the corn, while the 
law clearly’ forbids it, and you have sworn that you will 
vote according to the laws. Nevertheless, in order that'® 
you may be convinced’’ that they are telling falsehoods 
about?® the archons, it is essential that I should speak 
more at length’® concerning them. For, as the defendants 
imputed™ the responsibility *! to them, we summoned the 
archons and interrogated them. Two of the nine* denied 
all knowledge of the matter; but Anytus said, that in the 
last winter but one,** when corn was dear, as these fellows 
were outbidding™ one another, he advised* them to desist 
from rivalry,** believing that it was expedient for you who 
purchased from them, that they should buy aé the lowest 
possible price,*™ since they were bound*® to sell at a profit 
of 29 one obolus only. I will, therefore, place before you 


0 Kedevew, partic. gen.abs, ''*Ay, with conjunctive.  ’Amo- 
¥ndicacba—kxaraynhicarba. “Tapéxopa. “‘Ixavds.  dai- 


youd. % "Iya, with conjunctive, without dv. W. Gr. Gr. § 176. 
 [leiMapas, 1 aor. pass. conjunctive. 8 Kara, gen. W. Gr. Gr. § 191, 
a ‘De vel super.’ 19 Maxpdrepov. 20” A vaépev. 21 Airia, 


2% Qj du0. * Tod mporépov xemsavos. See JELK, Gr. Gr. § 577, obs.1. 
Difference between accus. and gen. of Time. 2 “YrepBadrAcw, gen. 
abs. partic. pres, 3 SupBovreva, 1 aor. act. opt. (oratio obliqua). 
% Diroverxeiv, partic. pres. W. Gr. Gr. § 164. 21 “Os aftmrarov. 
% Aciv yap. The infinitive depends upon ‘believing that,’ acc. to the 
usual construction of the ‘oratio obliqua.” JuELF, Gr. Gr. § 889. 
29‘ Dearer by’ ™ Ilapexopat 
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Anytus as a witness that he did not enjoin them to buy 
up the corn and store*! it, but that he did counsel them 
not fo bid agatnst** one another.’ 


51 KarariOévat, 2 aor. mid. 3° AvrwveioOas. 


XXVI. 


However,! I do not believe that they will resort? to this 
argument ;* but perhaps they will allege, as they did in 
the senate, that they bought‘ up the corn with kind inten- 
tions® towards the state, in order that® they might sell it to 
you at the cheapest rate.’ But I will mention to youa 
very strong and very clear proof that they are telling 
falsehoods. For they ought, if they acted thus on your 
account, to be proved ® to have sold for several days? at the 
same price,!° until” the corn [they had] purchased failed '* 
them; whereas,!> they sometimes’* sold it on the same 
day dearer by a drachm, like men purchasing by*® the 
medimnus. I produce witnesses of these facts. Now, it 
seems to me monstrous that, whenever!’ it is necessary to 
contribute to an extraordinary impost,’® of which all men 
are sure19 to be aware, they are reluctant, and make their 
poverty a pretext; and yet they declare, that they com- 
mitted in good-will towards you those transgressions for 
. which death is the penalty, and wherein t¢ was their inter- 
est®° to escape detection. However, you all know that it 


'"ANAG yap. *”Epxopa, fut. - * Adyos. ‘ Indicative. JELF, 
Gr. Gr. § 886. 5°En’ evvoia. "Iva, with opt. W. Gr. Gr. § 155. 
7 “Os a€twrarov. 8 daiver Oat. ® Accus. W. Gr. Gr. § 141. On the 
difference between the gen. and accus. of Time, see JELF, Gr. Gr. § 577, 


obs. 1. 10 W. Gr. Gr. § 131, b. "Eos, with indicative. See 
Burm. Gr. Gr. p. 382; JELF, § 840. 13 "EmreAelrrecy. 18 Aé, 
14 Eyiore. 16 Genitive. 16 Kard, accus. 7°Orav, with con- 
junctive. 18 Elodopay eiveveyxeiv. * MédXew. 0 Suppepery, 


imperf. 


_ me 
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little becomes these men to advance*! such arguments ; 
for their interests are contrary to those of others :** since they 
gain most, whenever,” [in consequence of] some disaster 
having been announced to the state, they can sell their 
corn at a high price. And so gladly do they observe your 
reverses, that*> they gain intelligence of * some before other 
men, while others they fabricate® themselves—that the 
fleet (for instance) in the Euxine* has been annihilated, 
or that it was seized by the Lacedzmonians | while] sailing 
out, or that the mercantile ports*’ have been closed, or that 
the treaties are about to be renounced.* 


21 Tloveto Oat. 2‘ Contrary things are expedient to them and to 
others. 2"Oore, with indicative. This particle is construed with 
all tenses of the indicative, wherever any result is represented not as 
intended, but merely as a fact; with the infinitive, vice versd. See 
Bort. Gr. Gr. p.385. ™ vvOdvopa. * Acyoroeiy. * Ldvros. 
7°Eundpia. *’Amoppndnoerba 


XXVII. 


Certainly, superstition? would appear® to be cowardice 
in relation to what ts supernatural ;4 and the superstitious 
man to be a person who,’ after washing® his hands and 
sprinkling himself? with® holy [water], and putting laurel 
into his mouth, walks about in this manner all day.9 If 
a weasel !° should chance to™ cross the road, he stirreth not 
until 1* some one shall have passed by,'* or [until] he has 
thrown three stones across’ the road. Should he happen™ 


MAnuérde. 7 Accowdatpovia.  * Aoxd, laor.opt.with dv.  *Tpds 
70 Saypdvoy. 5 Towovrds ris, olos, with infin. of verb. N.B. In this 
passage the verbs governed by alos in this first sentence, are all in the 
infin.  *’Amovirray, 1 aor. mid. partic. ' Hepippaivw, 1 aor. mid. 
partic. 8’ And. * Ti» npépay. 10 Tani. 1 Kay. 12°Ews 
dv, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 18 Ate£épyopat, 2 aor. 
conjunct. 4 "Ymép, with genitive. 
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to see a snake in his house, he instantly builds a temple 
on the spot.5 As he passes by,® he pours oil from his 
flask*7 upon the smooth’® stones; and after falling'® on 
his knees and worshipping them, goes his way. If a 
mouse should gnaw through™ a sack* of barley,** he goes 
to ‘ a wise man,’ and asks what he ought to do; and if”! 
he should reply to him, that he ought to send it* to the 
currier® to stitch it up,2™ he does not heed® this, but turns 
away and expiates the omen thoroughly.°° Whenever® he 
sees a vision in his sleep,*| he goes to the inéerpreters of 
dreams, to the seers, to the interpreters of birds,®5 to en 
quire to what god or goddess he ought to pray. And 
when he is going to be initiated,® he repairs every ® month to 
the Hierophants® with his wife; and if his wife is en- 
gaged,® with the nurse® and his children. On seeing a 
madman or an epileptic’ [patient], he shudders‘! and 
spits. 

15 "Eyrav6a. 16 Tapinut, partic. pres.  ™ AnxvOos.  ™ Acmapds. 
1° Tirro, 2 aor. act. partic. 20” AvradAdrreo Oat. 21 Avadayeiv. 
2 @UAaxos. 7” AAdgura. “°Efnynrns. *%’Exdotvat. = Sxv- 
rodeyns. 27 "Emippamreww, I aor. * TIpocexe, with dative. 
7 "Exdvw, 1 aor. mid. »”"Orav, with conjunct. 31 *Evumrvoyv. 
® ’Overpoxpirns. #3 Opn Odcxoros. * "Eperay, fut. partic, act. 
% Tedeiv, 1 fut. pass. partie, ™ Kard, with accus. W. Gr. Gr.§ 191,b. 
37 "Opdeoredeorai. Mn oxoddley. ° TirOn. 40 "Es idnmros. 
| Spiccew. 


XXVIII. 


It seemed to us, then, that it was impossible to learn all 
the sciences, and that the arts termed ‘ mechanical’! were 
generally reprobated*® by states, because they appear to 
destroy the body, and enervate® the mind. We said, too, 
that very clear proof of this would be established, if any 


1 Bavavorxds. 2 Suvamodoxspaery. ® Karayviiw. 
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one, when an enemy was about to invade the country, 
were to set apart® the farmers and the artisans,° and to 
question each separately, whether it was best to protect 
the country, or, resigning’ the land, to guard the city- 
walls. For, in such. a case,® we imagined that the agricul- 
turists9 would vote for the defence of ° the country, while 
the artisans would vote not to fight, but to sit still," as 
they have been trained, neither labouring nor exposing 
themselves to peril. We also declared,'* that agriculture, 
from which men procure the necessaries of life, was the 
best employment and study** for a gentleman.’* For this 
occupation seemed very easy to learn and very pleasant to 
practise, and to render the body symmetrical and robust,5 
and in the least degree’ to entail. upon the mind want of 
leisure to take its share of interest in? friends and in 
public affairs“® Agriculture appeared to us, too, to encou- 
rage men to be brave, since it rears9 the means of subsist- 
ence, and feeds its workmen, outside the fortifications [of 
cities] ; and this mode of life®° seems to be most honour- 
able in the estimation of* states, because it appears to 
contribute the best and most loyal*® citizens to the 
public service.* 


* Genitive absolute. *° ‘ Having set apart. Burt. Gr. Gr. § 144, 2. 
6 Texvitaz. 7 ‘Ydépevos, with genitive. "Outro. ° Ol audi yn» 
€xyovres. © ' Todefend!’  “Kadyoba. ™ Aoxdlo. °Em- 


orn. ™’Avap xadds re xadya0ds. ™ KddNoros xal evpwordraros. 
16 "Hora. 17 Suvemipedeto Oa. 18 TIodets. 1% Participle. 
Bort. Gr. Gr. § 144; JELF, § 697. 2 Bioreia. 1 TIpds, with 
genitive. *Edvous. Td xowdy. 

XXIX. 


Simce both these things, both in-door and out-of-door 
occupations,’ require exertion? and care, Providence,’ as it 
1 Ta re Evdow xai ra é£w. 2"Epya. 3°O beds. 

H 
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seems to me, adapted, from the beginning,* the human con- 
stitution® accordingly —that of woman for in-door employ- 
ments and avocations, that of man for out-of-door occupa- 
tions and cares. He formed the body and soul of man 
[so as] to be better able to endure® cold, heat, journeys, 
and marches;? accordingly,? He imposed? out-of-door 
occupations upon him: while, having organised’ in 
woman a frame less adapted for these [purposes], He 
seems to me to have enjoined in-door occupations upon 
her. Conscious, too, that He had both implanted” in 
and enjoined on woman the nurture of her new-born 
infants, He gave her more of love for her new-born chil- 
dren, than [He gave] to man. And since Providence 
enjoined upon woman the duty of guarding'* the household 
goods, aware that, with a view to this, it is advan- 
tageous’? that the soul should be timorous, He gave 
-woman a larger share of fear than man. But, considering 
that*® it is requisite that both should give and receive, He 
‘imparted *9 memory and diligence in an equal proportion™ 
to both. So that you would not be able to decide whe- 
ther the feminine or the masculine sex® has the larger 
share*! of these [qualities]. 


‘Euéis. 5H dvats. * Kaprepeiv. 7 Srpareia. ® "Oore. 
® *Emirdtro. 1° Dv. 1 Auvardy. 2 "Eudverv. 13 Neoyvés. 
“TO huAdrrev. % Td eloeveyOevra. pds rd huddrrew. Od 
xaxiov. "Or, ™ Eis rd pécov xarariOnut. *”EOyos. 7 Ieco- 


vexrew. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, ¢. 


XXX. 


Hiero then! said: ‘I am not at all surprised, Simonides, 
that the mass* of mankind are deluded by despotism; for 
the multitude seems to me very apt® to judge merely from 


1 Tpés ravra. 2 MA7Oos. * MdAa. 
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what it sees* that some men are happy and others miser- 
able. Now despotism displays clearly to all men, unveiled® 
to view,° what appear to be very valuable qualities’; but 
it keeps its hardships® concealed in the souls of despots, 
just where® happiness and misery are stored up’ for men. 
That the multitude, therefore, should have forgotten this, 
as I said, I do not wonder. But that you also should be 
ignorant of it—f[you,|] who appear to see most things 
more clearly through wisdom than through eyesight—this 
does seem to me surprising. I, however,’ know well, from 
past experience, and I tell you, Simonides, that despots 
have a very small share of the greatest blessings,!* and a 
very large share of the greatest curses.‘ To give an 
instance’: if peace is held to be a great blessing to 
mortals, despots have a very small portion in it; and, if 
war is thought a great evil, in this despots enjoy a very 
large share. For example: private citizens!" are at 
liberty, unless their country is waging a civil!® war, to 
travel wherever they may wish, under no alarm lest any 
one should slay them; but all despots, in every clime,'® 
travel as if [they were passing] through an enemy’s terri- 
tory. In truth, they imagine it 1s needful both to live 
with their own persons™ armed, and ever to carry along with 
them others under arms.™ 

‘“Opay, agreeing with ‘multitude.’ *°’Avarricce, part. perf. pass. 
* Verb, *Krnpara. * Xaderd. °”Ev6a rep. V. Lipp. and Scort, mep._ 
10 Avroxeia Oat. Ag, 3 Part. perf. of mepopas. 3 "Ayabd."€ pg hah 
“ Kaxd. | Abrixa yap. V. Lipp, and Scort, atrixa.  EdOvs ydpv 
See Lipp. and Scort, iis. "7 Ol idiaras. ™ Kowds. ™ Havrayi. o, ee 
*Tovv. *Adroi. ™ “Omdoddpor. 

XXXI. 


What, then, prevents other state affairs! also [from] 
being carried on in this way? for all cities are divided 
1 Ta wodsricd. 
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according either to tribes or military bodtes*; and governors 
are installed over each division. If, then, any one were to 
offer rewards to these men, as to the choirs, for good equip- 
ment,® high discipline,“ horsemanship, military prowess, 
integrity in contracts,’ it is probable that all these [virtues] 
would be energetically® practised through ambition. In- 
deed, in the pursuit of’ distinction, they would push for- 
ward more zealously, wherever they were required, and 
would, on occasion,® contribute money more readily, and 
[what is most highly advantageous, and very rarely accom- 
plished by means of rivalry®] agriculture itself would 
greatly improve,” should any one tender prizes in the 
country and in the villages to the best cultivators," and by 
those citizens who cordially’? devoted'® themselves to 
this, many blessings would be achieved.’* For the revenue 
would be augmented, and temperance would be far more 
likely to accompany’ constant occupation. Criminal 
deeds, in truth," are scarcely congenial'® to the industrious. 
If commerce, too, ts of any advantage to a state, the 
greatest merchant,® [if] honoured, would probably attract 
more merchants; and, if it were made clear that the man 
who devised some unobjectionable”™ [source of] income 
for the state would be honoured, not even this branch of 
enquiry™ would be neglected.*5 

2 Mépat, as at Sparta; Adyo, as at Thebes. *Etomdia. * Evrafia. 
5 SupBdraa. *Eirdvws. 7 Participle pres. JELB, Gr. Gr. § 697, e. 
® “Omdre rovrov xatpos etn. W. Gr.Gr.§ 157. * Birdovexia.  Em- 
3cddvas. 1 Of e£epya{spevor. 12 "Eppopevas. 13 Tpéerec Oat, 
4 TlepaiverOa.  ™ Supmapopapteiv. °Acxodia. ™ Kai pnv—ye. 
18 *Hrrov éudvovrat. 199 Aids at all,’ 2 ‘O mAetora rovro romp. 


"1”Adumroes. ™Seepes. ™ ’ApyetaOa. Opt. with ay. \ 


XXXII. 


Consider, too, the friendship that despots share. First, | 
then, let us reflect whether friendship is a great blessing | 
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to mankind. Whoever,' surely, is beloved by others, his 
friends gladly see him among them,* gladly serve him, long 
for him if he is absent, welcome him joyously as he again 
approaches them, sympathize* with his prosperity, and 
flock to his aid* in misfortune. Indeed it has not escaped 
even states, that friendship is man’s greatest and sweetest 
{blessing]; and despots are poorer than all men‘ in this 
property, precious as it ts.6 If you choose, Simonides, to 
assure yourself that I am speaking the truth, consider it 
in this light ;7 friendships surely seem to be most perma- 
nent in parents towards children, in children towards 
parents, in brothers towards brothers, in wives towards 
husbands, in companions towards companions. If then 
you are willing to reflect,® you will find that private citi- 
zens are much beloved by their relatives, but that despots 
have in many cases® slain their own children, have often 
been themselves destroyed by their children, that in 
despotic states'® brothers have often been each others’ mur- 
derers,"' that many despots have been slaughtered by their 
own wives, and, indeed,!* by companions who seemed to 
be most friendly. How then can we suppose that those 
men are loved by any one else, who are thus detested by 
those naturally inclined’® and constrained by custom to 
love them most ? 


1"Os dv, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 2 Tapévra. 
3 Suvndopat. * Suvertxoupety. 5 Metovexrety mavroy pddcora, W. 
Gr. Gr. § 132, ¢. *Togovros dv. ™Q3e. * Karavociv. °* IloAts, 


agreeing with ‘despots.’ Tupavvides. ™’AXAnAoddvos. Te. 
18 Duce repuxdres. 


XXXITI. 

While they were at dinner, Philip at once attempted to 
say something ridiculous, in order that he might accom- 
plish those [purposes] for which he was from time to time* 

1 Gen. abs. 2 “Exaorore. 
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invited to dinners. As, however, he failed to excite 
laughter, t¢ was clear that he was mortified Again, a little 
afterwards, he endeavoured to say something else that 
might be laughed at.* But, as they did not even then laugh 
at him, stopping in the midst of his dinner, he lay down 
with his head covered. Callias then® said, ‘ Why is this, 
Philip? Has’ any pain seized you?’ Whereon® he? 
replied with a sigh,’° ‘Yes, indeed, Callias, and a severe 
[pain] too." For, since laughter has perished from among 
men, my fortunes are ruined.’? For formerly I used to be 
invited to dinners for this purpose, that the company"™ 
might be amused with laughter excited by me“; but now, 
for what reason will any one even invite me? for I could 
no more adopt a serious tone than I could become in- 
mortal; nor, assuredly,'® will any one invite me in the 
expectation of being invited tn return,” since everybody is 
aware that, in the first place," it is not even the custom for 
dinners to be introduced into my house.’ In the midst of 
these words'® he blew his nose,® and, by his voice, it clearly 
appeared that he was weeping. They all thereupon began 
to comfort him with the assurance that they would laugh* 
for the future, and begged him to continue his dinner.” 

* ‘ He was clear being mortified’ [dy@opa, 1 aor. pass. part.]. W. Gr. 
Gr. § 126. 4 T'eXotop. 5 * Having covered himself up, ¢ Kai. 
™ On the use of ’AAN fh in questions, see Lipp. and Scott, dAAd. ® Kai. 
°*Os is constantly used in dialogues asa personal pronoun. W. Gr. 
Gr.§147. ‘Having sighed’ “MadAia ""Eppo. Oi 


ouvdrtes. 4“ Laughing through me. 15 Srovddoat. 16 Mn», 
17 ¢ As about to be invited in return,’ 18 Apynv. W. Gr. Gr. § 143. 
19"Aua Aéyov Tavra. 20° ArropuTropat. 21 < As about to laugh.’ 


22° To dine’: the present signifying an action continued. 


XXXIV. 


Such, then, are the instructions that have been given,' in 
1 Ta elpnpéva. 
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order that a man may avoid being cheated [in] purchasing 
a colt or a horse, and may avoid injuring him [in] using 
him, and may best be able to shew, if need be, that he 
possesses those [qualities] which a horseman requires for 
war. Perhaps, too, it is opportune? to state, if he should 
chance to have a horse too spirited® or too slow* éo sutt 
him,® how he may use either in the best way. First, then, 
he must know this, that a horse has spirit, as a man has 
passion. As, then, one who neither says nor does any- 
thing unpleasant® would be least likely to irritate’ a man, 
so, also, he who does not annoy ® a spirited horse would be 
least likely to irritate him. In the first place® then, he 
must take care in mounting the horse, that he annoy him 
as little as possible [in] mounting;!° and, when he is 
mounted, after keeping him quiet'' longer than [he would] 
an ordinary’? horse, then to urge him on, with the 
gentlest?> intimations’ possible. And then beginning 
with the slowest [pace], to incite! him so gradually to 
more speed,'® that the horse may, as far as possible, be 
unaware" of his attaining '* a rapid pace. 


2 Katpés. * Oupoedns. 4 Braxwdns. 8‘ Than the season.’ 
© XaNerdy. 7 Opyifer. 8 Aumeiv. ° Evdus. 10 *AvaBaivoy, 


N"Hoepifev, part. laor.act. "‘O émrvydv. “Ipdos. ' Sypetov. 
8 TIpodyetv. 16 Els rd Oarroy. 7 AavOdvey aurdv. - — 


voupevos els. 


XXXV. 


I will tell you another hardship! suffered by despots.? 
They appreciate,> no less than private citizens, the well- 
ordered, the clever, the just. But these, instead of honour- 
ing,‘ they dread; the brave, lest they should venture any 
[enterprise] for the sake of freedom; the clever, lest they 
should contrive some [plot]; the just, lest the people 

1 XaXerdv waOnua. 2° Of despots.’ 3 Tryvookety. ‘TS 
dyao Gat. 
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should long to be governed’ by them. And, whenever 
they secretly remove® such persons through fear, who are 
left for them to employ, except the unjust, the intemperate, 
and the servile’? The iniquitous are trusted, because, 
like the despots, they dread lest the states* [by] becoming 
free, should gain control over them; the intemperate, for 
the sake of present indulgence®; and the servile, because 
they themselves do not even wish to be free. Hard, then, 
does this lot’° appear to me to be, to consider one party" 
to be good men, but to be compelled to employ the other. 
Moreover, a despot must needs be fond of his country: 
for, without his country, he can neither protect his life'* 
nor enjoy himself. But despotism constrains men fo be at 
tssue 4 with their own countries. For they do not delight 
in training” their countrymen [to be] brave or good 
soldiers16; no,)” they rejoice rather in rendering foreigners 
more powerful than their countrymen, and these they use 
as guards.!® 

5 IIpocrareiaba. ° ‘Yme£atpeicOat, conjunctive with drav, the sense 
being frequentative. W. Gr.G@r. § 157. ’ *Avdparodadets. 8 The 
Greek idiom ts, ‘ Dread the states lest,’ etc. See JELF, Gr. Gr. § 898. 2. 
® *Efovcia. 10 Tla6nya. N"ANAo. %Bidrdrodtts. % SafecOa. 
4 °Eyxadewv.  Tapacxeva{o, Partic. W. Gr. Gr.§ 164. 1 Evomdor. 
W°AAd.  '* Aopuddpos. 


XXXVI. 


I will endeavour to inform you which of the citizens I 
think are likely’ to long for oligarchy, which for democracy. 
For by these means® you will decide, and I shall make my 
own defence [by] proving,* that, neither in consequence of 
what I have done under‘ a democracy, nor of what [I 
have done] under an oligarchy, is it at all likely! that I 
should be ill-disposed® to your commonality. In the first 

1 TIpoonxesy, impersonal. *’Exrovrov. *’Amodaivey. Ey. 
5 Kaxdvouvs. * ITA70os. 
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place, then, you must remember’ that not one man is by 
nature either an oligarch or a democrat, but, whichever® 
constitution? may suit the interests of © each man, that he 
ts zealous" to establish; so that it is no slight advan- 
tage? to you that a large majority should be attached" to 
the existing state of affairs.° That this is the case,’® you 
will easily learn from the history of the past.” Consider, 
jurymen,!® how often the leading men in®™ both those consti- 
tutions changed sides." Did not Phrynichus and Peisander, 
and the demagogues who followed them, after™ they had 
committed many crimes against you, apprehensive of* the 
penalties™ which awaited® those crimes, establish the first 
oligarchy, and did not many of the four hundred return * 
In company with the party® from the Pireus, and did not 
some of those who had exiled® them, tn turn®™ themselves 
belony to® the Thirty? It is not difficult, then, to under- 
stand that these differences with®' one another do not hinge 
upon® a form of government,® but upon each man's private 
interests.“ It is therefore your duty to examine® your 
fellow-citizens by these [tests], considering in what manner 
they lived under the democracy, and enquiring whether 
any advantage® accrued to them on a change of govern- 
ment 57 


7 EvOupeioGa, 1 aor. pass. *"Hrs dv, with conjunctive. W. Gr. 


Gr. § 177, b. ® Todcreia. 1° Suupepery. ! TIpodupeto Oar. 
12 Mépos. 13 Ey, 4 *EmOupeiv. 18 ¢ The affairs now present. 
 Otrws Zyet. " Ta mpérepov yeyeynuera. #70 dvdpes Sixacral. 
1 “Oouxts. % Oi mpooravres, with genitive. 21 MeraBadAeo Oat. 


% "Enetdi, with aorist indicative. 7 Acido, 1 aor. partic. ™ Tipe- 
pia. * Ai epi, with genitive. % Suycarépxoua, 2aor. * Oi. 
7 "ExBdddeww, 2 aor. partic. ° AUOs. * TevéoOat, with genitive. 
31 TIpds, accus. ? Obn ciate wepi. 3 ToXcreia. «‘ Things ex- 
pedient to each in private” * Aoxidtew. ™'OddAca. * Tov 
npaypatreoy perarerdvroy. 
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XXXVITI. 


I think, then, that all who under! the democracy were 
disfranchised? when they gave in® their accounts,‘ or were 
deprived of their property,® or sustained® any similar 
calamity, are likely’ to long for a different® constitution, 
trusting that the revolution® will prove of!° some advan- 
tage'' to them. But [as to] those who have done many ser- 
vices"? to the people,'* and no harm at any time, to whom 
it is due rather to receive favour at your hands“ than to 
suffer punishment for their deeds," it is not right to listen 
to calumnies*® [circulated] against these men, even if all 
your politicians’ should declare them to be friends of oli- 
garchy.® Now to me, jurymen, no misfortune ever hap- 
pened in that period either in private or in public, in 
consequence of which I should have been likely to long for 
a change of government,” tn my anziety* to be rid of exist- 
ing evils; for I was five times trierarch, four times I 
fought at sea, I subscribed to several extraordinary contribu- 
tions during the war, and bore the other burdens of the 
state®® in a style wfertor to none of my countrymen. 
Indeed™ I used to spend more than what was enjoined* 
by the state on this account, that I might be held in higher 
estimation®™ by you, and might contend with advantage,™ in 
case® any calamity should befall me. Of all this I was 
deprived under the oligarchy ; for they did not consider ®™ 
that those who had been the authors®! of any benefit to 


1°Ey, *”Arqos. *‘ Having given,’ perf. of di8ops. 4 Edéuvat. 


’ Ta dvra. © XpacGar, perf. ’ TIpoonxety avrois. 6 “Erepos. 
®*MeraBodn, SWillbe’ '’OderAea. "’Ayada * Accus. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 139. “4 Tlap’ bpav. 18 Ta mempaypeéva, genitive. 
16 AraBoAn. Y Ol ra rns wédews mparrovres. 18 "OAryapyxixoi. 


® Imperf. with dy. ™*°Erepampdypara. ™ Partic., mpobvpeicba. 
2 Elodépey eiogbopds. ™ Actrovpyeiy.  ™*' Worse than. * Kairos. 
26 Tlpoordrrec Oa, partic. pres. pass. ™ ‘Thought better’  ‘ Better. 
Ei mov, opt, ™’Afido. ® Alnor. 
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the commonalty® should meet with favour from them- 
selves: no,* they promoted* to offices of honor™ those who 
had wrought you a multitude of® evils. You ought all to 
remember this, and not to trust their professions,®’ but to 
consider by the light of* their actions what has been the 
conduct of each individual. 

82 1A700s. * ANd  Kadiornu. * Airimal. ™ TWreioros, 
37 Adyot. 8 °Ex, 


XXXVITI. 


My father, Cephalus, was induced by Pericles to come to 
this country, and he lived here thirty years, and neither 
we nor he, at any time either prosecuted any man at law, or 
were prosecuted,’ but we lived so modestly? under the popular 
government,’ as‘ neither to trespass agaimst others, nor to 
be wronged by others. But when the Thirty, profligates 
and false accusers® as they were, entered® on the govern- 
ment,’ they alleged that it was requisite to purify the state 
from the wicked, and that the rest of the citizens should 
devote® themselves to virtue and justice. But though 
they spoke thus, they did not venture to act thus, as I, 
after first speaking® of my own affairs, will endeavour to 
convince you in reference to! yours. For 'Theognis and 
Peison declared before’! the Thirty with regard to’ the 
resident aliens, that there were!* certain persons disaf- 
fected* to the constitution: that this would be an excel- 
lent opportunity to seem to punish them, but in reality "” 
to fill their own pockeis.'* They readily persuaded their 

1 Obdevi Sixnv dcxdcacba, obre pvyeiy. 2 Otros. 3 Anpoxpa- 
reiaOat, partic. pres. pass. *"Oore, with infinitive. Butt. Gr. Gr. 
p- 385. JELF, § 363. 5 Suxopavrat. * Kadiornt, 2 aor. act. 
7 *Apyn. ® Tpérw, 2aor. mid. Vid. Lipp. and Scort, tn voce. 
°Kizov. | Iepi. 1 Ey, 12 Ont. (orat. obl.). 13” A ybeo Oat, 
part. pres. pass, “Todereia. * Updépacrs. Vid. Lipp. and Scorr, 
in voce. ‘*Tipwpew, mid. " Tod épyy. 18 Xpnparifer Oat. 
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hearers, for they thought nothing of!9 murdering™ men, 
but made a great point of getting®° money. Accordingly,” 
they determined to arrest® ten; and, among them, two 
poor men, that they might be able to plead before the 
world, that these [acts] were not committed for the sake 
of money, but were expedient for the commonwealth. 
After sharing the houses between them™ they set out. 
They found™ me entertaining ‘guests, whom they turned” 
out, and delivered me to Peison; while the rest repaired 
to the manufactory™ and took an inventory of®® the slaves. 
I asked Peison whether he would consent™ to save me for*! 
money ; and he asked if I had much to give. I then told 
him that I was! ready to give him a silver talent ; and he 
consented to act thus. I knew well enough® that he 
feared™ neither gods nor men, but, notwithstanding, 
under the circumstances,* it seemed to me most necessary 
to take a pledge from him. 

9 Tept ovdevds Hyetobat. » Infinitive. 1 Ody. 32 SuAAap- 
Bdvew, 2aor.act. =O adAo ™ AradrapBavew, 2 aor. act. partic. 
% Badifo. %* KaradapSdave, 2 aor. act. 37 "E£eXauve, 1 aor. act. 
partic. ™’Epyaornpiov. *’AsoypdderOa. ™ BovAopas, opt. pres. 
3} AaBov. * “Opodoyeiv. 3 Ody. 4 Nopifew, with accus. Vid. 
Lipp. and Scort, in voce. *’Ex ray wapdévrav. * Iionis. 


XXXIX. 


But as he swore, invoking’ perdition? on himself and 
his children, that he would save me [on] receiving the 
talent, I went® into my house and opened‘ the chest. 
Peison, perceiving this, entered‘; and, seeing its contents,‘ 

1 *EmapacOa. 3 *EfoXeca. * Partic, 2 aor. * Present. In 
this narrative, three tenses are interchanged ; the Asstoric present, 
which dramatises the story : the aorist, or narrative tense, which re- 
presents the action as momentary and completed ; and the tmper- 
fect, or descriptive tense, which represents the action as continuing, 
and places the narrator in the midst of the acts he describes.—JELr, 
Gr. Gr. § 401. See Preface, § vill, ‘*KiBwrds. © Td evdvra. 
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called‘ two of his attendants, and ordered them to take 
what was in the chest. But, as it contained’ not merely 
what I had consented® [to give], but more, I begged him 
to grant me money for my journey®; but he told me to be 
content’® if I saved!! my hfe. As Peison!? and I were 
going out, Melobius and Mnesitheides met! us on their 
return from“ the manufactory ; they found‘ us close to the 
doors, and asked* whither we were going.’ He replied, 
to my brother’s house, in order that!’ he might examine 
the property in that residence'*: accordingly they bid him 
to proceed, and me to follow them to [the house] of 
Damnippus. Peison approaching exhorted‘ me to be 
silent and to take courage, as he would be sure to come’® 
there; and we found‘ on the spot® Theognis in charge of” 
others: to him they delivered me and departed. It 
seemed best to me, being in this [position], to éry my luck,** 
as™3 my death was already decreed. Calling Damnippus, 
I said* to him, ‘ You are my friend—TI am come to your 
house—I have done no wrong—but I am doomed* for 
the sake of my money—lend,* therefore, your influence * 
zealously to me, in my misfortune, to effect?’ my safety.’ 
He promised to do so: but thought it better to speak to 
Theognis ; for he believed he would do everything, should 
anybody give him money. 


7™*Eyew.  *‘Opodroyeiv, Laor.act. °’Edddia. '° Ayangy, future. 
" Future. '* “I and Peison’: the Greek, like the Roman, idiom does 
not follow the modern rule of politeness. 18 ’Emirvyxdvev, with 
dative. ™“‘ Departing from. Tpds, with airds’ see Lipp., Lex. 
airés.  ™ Optative (oratio obliqua). 7 "Iva, with conjunctive. On 
this mood after a historic tense, see JELF, Gr. Gr. § 806. W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 155, obs. 18 Olxia. 9'Os FEov. ™* Abrdb. ™ * Guarding 
7 Kivduvevery.' ™ Gen. abs. 24 °AmdAAvpat, 23 Tlapéxer Oat. 
% Avyagis. 7 Els. 
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XL. 


While he was talking! to Theognis—now? I happened 
to be acquainted* with the house, and knew that it had two 
doors‘—TI determined to try to save myself® in this way, 
considering® that, should? I pass unseen,’ I should. be 
saved;° while, if’ I were detected,'° I believed that, should™ 
Theognis be prevailed upon by Damnippus to take money, 
I should be dismissed ?* just the same ;*5 and if otherwise, 
I should perish’* as surely one way as the other. With 
these feelings!’ I attempted my escape," while they were 
holding*” their watch at the outer!® door; and [there] 
being three doors, through which I had’9 to pass, all hap- 
pened to be opened. On reaching a shipowner’s® [house], 
I despatched him to the city, to make enquiries?! concerning 
my brother. On his return he told me, that Eratosthenes 
had arrested him in the street,*5 and had sent him off* 
to prison; and I, on this intelligence, sailed across to Me- 
gara on the following night. To Polemarchus the Thirty 
sent the order®” customary in their days,*® to drink hem- 
lock,®9 before® they told him the reason for which he was 

1 Atadéyer Oat, partic. pres. gen. abs. 2 Tap. *"Epmetpos, gen. 
4 Auibupos eivat, optative (oratio obliqua). 5 Sa{w, laor. pass. 
*’EvOupovpevos.  '’Eav, with conjunctive, because a real contingency 
zs meant. W. Gr. Gr. § 154, b. © AavOdva, 2 aor. act. ° Safa, 
1 fut. pass. This tense is here employed to signify certainty ; the opt. 
with av would only signify probability. JELF, 426. 2. 10 AauBavo, 
1 aor. pass. conjunctire.  "' Ei, with opt. because a mere supposition 
is meant. W. Gr. Gr. §154,¢. 1? Future infin. 13 Odden Hrrov. 
“‘Opoias.  ' Tatra divavonbeis. “devyw, imperf. On the imperf. 
signifying an attempt, see W. Gr. Gr. § 41, obs. 2.8. JELF, § 398. 2. 
11 Gen. abs.  ™ Addetos. 19 ”Fdet. 20 NaveAnpos. =" Tluv6a- 


vopa, partic. future. 7 AauBave, 1 aor. act. partie. 23 ‘Odds. 
4 Arayeww, opt. (oratio obliqua). % TIuv6avoua, perf. partic. ravra: 
% ’Emovea, 7 TlapayyeApa. 3 °En’ éxeivov. 2 Kovetop. 


% TIpiv, with infin. There being no negative in the preceding clause, 
neither the opt. nor conjunct. can be used. W. Gr. Gr. §177, obs.2. 
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doomed*! to die; so far was he from a regular trial and de- 
JSence.** And when his curpse** was being removed from 
the prison, although we had™ three houses, they did not 
allow him to be carried® out of any one, but hired® a 
hovel?” and laid him out;** and although he had* abun- 
dance of clothes, they granted nothing at our demand® to- 
wards his funeral; but one of his friends gave a cloak, 
another a cushion, and a third whatever chanced, towards 
his burial. 

3! MédA@. 32 < So much did he want to be tried and to defend him- 
self. 8 Tedveas. 4 Gen. abs. 3 "Exdépew, | aor. pass. 
% Micbotcba. i Krjicworv. ™*Uporibecba,2aor.mid. **To 
us asking.” * IIpooxedadatov. 

XLI. 

She accurately detailed! everything else that had hap- 
pened,’ without exception ;* and as soon as‘ she had told 
everything, I said to her: ‘ Beware that not a single’ per- 
son® learns this; if otherwise, not one of the terms agreed 
upon’ with® me shall be valid ;° and I call upon! you to 
prove these [charges] to me by detecting the parties in the 
act ; for I do not want reports,’? but that the crime™® 
should be made manifest, if it really" is as you describe.’ 
She agreed to act thus; after this, four or five days 
elapsed,'® as I will prove to you by strong evidence; but 
first I wish to detail to you what took place on the last day. 
Socrates is a connection’ and friend of mine: him I met 
after sunset'® returning from the country ; and being aware 
that, on his arrival® at that hour he would find® none of 


1 Aupyeio Oa, liaor, * Parti. *‘ All? = *’Emedn. 5’Ores 


—pndeis, with fut. indic. W. Gr. Gr. § 176, obs. 3. 5” AvOparros, 
which, like ‘Homo’ in Latin, is applied to either sex. 7 Ta copodo- 
ynpéva. *IIpds, aceus. *Kupsos. Aad |" En’ abropdpo. 
12 Adyot. 13 *Epyov. 4 Kisrep. 5 QUreas. 16 Avayevéo Oat. 
It Emirndetos. 18 * The sun having set.’ 1‘ Having arrived.’ 


2 KaradapBdva, fut. mid. opt. 
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his connections at home, I asked?! him to dine with me; 
and having returned home to my house,” we went into an 
upper room™ and dined. After he had been well entertained, 
he took his leave® and departed, and I went to sleep. And 
now Eratosthenes enters*: and the servant having aroused 
me, instantly tells me that he is” within; and I, telling 
her to look® to the door, coming down stairs* silently sally 
forth, and repair to several friends, and some I found” 
within, and ‘others not at home.*! Taking with me as 
many as was possible under the circumstances, I proceeded 
to the scene of action.*® Having procured torches from the 
nearest inn* we enter, the door having been opened, and 
kept ready® by the servant. 


71 KeXevety. 2 “Os due. 3'Yrep@ov.  %’Emeidy adds elev 
airo. "Are, partic. ™ As usual in Greek narrative, a tran- 


sition is here made, at the crisis of the story, from describing an 
event [imperfect tense] to painting a scene [historical present]. 
27 Indic. Jau¥, Gr. Gr. § 886. 98 "Emripedeto Oat. *® KaraBaivo, 
partic. 2ndaor. ™ KaradapSavo. *1 Ovx émdnpovrres. Ex 
Tay mapdvroy. % Badifew. Vid. Orat. Att., Index. * KasnXeioy. 
*5 Tlapacxevdla, pres. pass. part. 


XLII. 


Affectation! would seem to be—?¢o give a sketch in out- 
line?—false pretension® in acts* and words; and the 
affected man to be a person likely, on approaching his 
foes, to be ready to chat’ with them, not to hate them ; 
and to praise before their faces® those whom he secretly 
reviles’?: and to condole® with them in misfortune,° and to 


1‘H elpwveia. 7 “Os rur@ AaBeiv, opposed to as Epp AaBeiv, ‘to 
define precisely.’ 3 Tpoomoinoss et xeipor, ‘fictio fraudulenta’ ; 
mpooroinots émi 1d xeipov=‘fictio in pejorem partem’ [Asr.}. 
* Genitive. SAa\eiv.  ‘Ilapdvres.  * Aorist, because it signifies 
what is habitual. On the difference between the iterative sense of the 
imperf. and the aorist, see JELF, Gr. Gr. § 402. § SuAAumeio Gat. 


® Partie. 
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be forgiving to those who calumniate’! him; and to enjoin 
those who are earnestly"! desirous to see him,” to call 
again,* and to pretend that he has recently arrived, and 
that he is late, and ts rather unwell.“ And, when he has 
heard anything, to seem not fo notice i¢t;4 and, when he 
has seen anything, not to have seen it. And to avow 
nothing that he is engaged in,'® but to say that he is still 
deliberating; and, after admitting'’ something, not to 
remember it; and to say, sometimes, he will think of at,'® 
sometimes that he is not aware; sometimes that he is 
surprised ; sometimes that he has himself, ere now, rea- 
soned'® in a similar manner. Beware, lest you rashly 
trust such expressions” and shuffles”! and self-contradic- 
tions”; it is more necessary to be on our guard against™ 
dispositions’ not simple, but insidious,” than against 
vipers. 

1° Kaxas Neyer. Kard omovdny. *’Evrvyydaver. 4 °Ena- 
vedOeiv. 4 TIposroseta bat. 4’ Madaxifer@at, 1 aor. pass. 
16 TIparrecy. 17 “Oporoyetv, 1 aor. act. partic, 8 Seemropat, fut, 
19 AvadoyiferOa, 1 aor. mid. ® Dovai. 21 TAoxat, 2 TladsA- 
Aoyiat. 3 @uddrreg Oat. * Ta trav noav. W. Gr. Gr. § 119, obs. 
25 "EriBovndos. 


XLITI. 


Cowardice would assuredly appear to be a panic-stricken! 
cowering? of the soul, and the coward a man likely [when] 
sailing, to declare that the promontories® are privateers‘ ; 
and, when a swell® rises, to ask if any of the passengers® 
has not’ been initiated®; and, when the pilot® shifts his 
course,’° to ask if all is right," and what he thinks of the 

1”EugoBos. *°Ymegis.  *”Axpat. 4 “Hytodia, so called from 
having one and a half bank of oars. ’ KAvdadnor, gen. abs. 
© Ol wAcovres. * My, after ei. W.Gr.Gr.§ 168.  * Mu, perf. pase. 
® KuBepynrns, gen.abs. ° ‘Avaxérrew. ' Meoomopei, t.¢., ‘whether 
he is steering in mid channel, 

I 
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weather? ; and to tell his companion that he is terrified by 
a dream: then to strip" and give his tunic to his slave," 
and entreat him to steer towards the shore. And, when 
on military service,!® to call others to him, but first to look 
all round, and say that it is difficult to distinguish which 
are friends and which foes’; and, on hearing shouts,!* and 
seeing men fall, to tell those near him that he forgot’ to 
get his sword™ owing to* haste”; then to run to his 
tent,® and send his slave out, with orders*™ to observe where 
the enemy are: and after hiding it under his pillow” to 
spend” a long time pretending to be™ searching for it. And, 
on seeing within his tent one of his friends borne towards 
him wounded,” to run up, and, bidding him take courage,” 
carry him in jis arms®; and to attend him, and foment his 
wounds®!; to brush off** flies, and do everything rather 
than fight with the enemy; and, when the trumpeter®™ 
gives the signal for battle,“ seated in his tent, to say, 
‘Go® to the crows, will you not allow the man to get 
some sleep® with your constant signals®"?’ And to meet the 
troops returning from the battle, covered®* with blood 
from another’s wound, and relate that at great risk*® he 
saved one of his friends. 


2 Ta tov Geov. By Oeds 18 probably meant Zevs, which, as in Latin 
[sub Jove frigido, ts @ common personification of weather. 
18 "Exdvs, partic. “ Tlais. IS TIpoodyetv, SC. THY vay. 
6 Srparever Oat, partic. pres. mid. 7 Tidrepot etoww of rrodepiot ; 
mérepdy eiasy of trodepuot, would mean, are they foes or friends’? 
1% Kpavyn, sing. '’EmaAavOavoua, 2 aor. mid. indic. (oratio obliqua). 
JELF, Gr. Gr. § 886. ™ Sad6n. Vid. Lipp. and Scort. 21 “Y9d, 
gen. 7 Srovdn, 7 Sxnvy. ™ ‘Ordering him, % Tpocke- 
dddaovy, ™ AcatpiBev. ‘Qs. * Tpavyatias.  ™ Capped. 
30 “Y7zrohaBav. 3! Tepiomoyyicery. 3 SoBeiv. 33 Sadmiorns. 
4 TS rrodepexdv. © “Araye. * Genitive. W. Gr. Gr. § 132.8. obs. 2. 
37 ‘ Constantly making signals’ *’Avamdews, with gen. W. Gr. Gr. 
§132.g.  Keduveve, 1 aor. act. partic. 
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XLIV. 


If any one is ignorant how these things are,’ I will 
endeavour to describe? them clearly by a detailed account.’ 
So long as the heiress’ fortune,° and the money which he 
possessed on his return® from his absence’ with Timomachus, 
sufficed, they lived in all intemperance® and abundance; 
but when these [means] had vanished,? and had been 
squandered in dice and dinners,'° and this man was becoming 
past the flower of life,!! and—as was natural"—no one gave 
him anything more, while still his profligate and irreligious 
disposition '* continued to long’ for the same pleasures, and 
in the excess of his intemperance he kept adding exaction 
to exaction,® then, indeed, he devoted himself to!” devour- 
ing!® his patrimony’®; nor did he only devour it; but, if 
I may say so, he drank it also. For he did not sell® each 
[article] of his property”! at is value,” nor was he capable 
of waiting® for a higher™ or even for a remunerative™ 
[price], but he sold it for what tt fetched at the moment ;* so 
intensely eager was he for his pleasures. Yet his father 
left him a fortune by means of which another man might 
even have borne a public office,” but which this [fellow] 
could not even preserve for himself; a house tn the suburbs, 
and, besides this, nine or ten domestics versed™ in the art 
of shoemaking,® each of whom paid® him two obols [for] 

1"Onros €xet. 2 Atopife, laor.act. *Ta@ Adyp. *’EsixAnpos. 
8 Ougia. ¢¢ Which he came having.” '*’AroSnpia. *°’Emt TOAATS 
doedyetas. W. Gr. Gr. § 196.8. ° ’AmddAvaba, pluperf. mid.  Kara- 
xuBeveww—xarowopayeiv, pluperf. pass. 1 "E£wpos. 3 Elxdros. 
13 hucts. « Imperf. W. Gr. Gr. § 41. obs.2.8.  Kaf? UmrepBoXny. 
18 "Frepov ef)’ érépw éritaypa émirdrrew. “ TpémecOa eri. © Infin. 
19 Tlarpda ovcia. ™Amodidocba, md. Kroudra. *‘H afia, 
sub. riun, genitive. W.Gr. Gr.§131.b. = Infinitive. ™ Td mréov. 


2% TS AvotreAovy. 2% Ty dn evptoxor, genitive, a? Aecroupyeiy, 
smperf. with dv. %”Omrbev ris médeEws. ° Anpioupyds. 


30 ‘H OKUTOTOMIKT TEXYN. a Pepery, umperf. 
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his hire®® every day, while the manager™ of the manu- 
factory® paid three obols; and, in addition to these, a 
woman who knew how to work® fine linen,” and who 
carried light taskwork®® to the market, and a broiderer,” 
some outstanding debts and moveable property.” 

53’ Arroepa. ® Genitwe. W. Gr. Gr. § 131.8. 34 “Hyeuey. 
*°Epyacrnpiov. *’Epyalerdau. - *’Audpywa. ©” Epya dents. 
*"Avpp mostArns. ‘Some owing money tohim.’ "Equa. 


XLV. 


As we were setting out! homewards after* our embassy, 
suddenly on® the road he began to converse‘ with every one 
with unexpected good humour® I never before knew what 
in the world® ‘a mischievous ape,” or what we cali ‘an 
artful dodger,*® or ‘a turncoat,’® or such like terms,” 
meant!!; but I now discovered, by adopting” this man as 
an expositor™ of the whole alphabet of malignity.* Taking 
each of us aside,’ in turn, he promised one that he would 
get up a subscription’ for him, and would further!’ his 
private affatrs,'* and that he would promote’ another to a 
general's commission™; and, following me close, congratu- 
lating me on™ my abilities,” and praising the speeches 
which I had made, he was fulsome” and offensive with 
his eulogies. And, as we were all supping together™ in 
Larissa, he began to jeer at himself and the embarrass- 
ment™ that had befallen him in his speech, and declared 
that Philip was the cleverest man under the sun. J also 

1 "Atboppay, gen.abs. 7’Ex. * Kard,accus.  * Aradreyeobai, 
amperf. W. Gr. Gr. § 41, obs. 2. a. 5 Hendiadys: Tapaddées xai 
diravOporas. * Hore. Cf. tandem. 7 Képxow. = * TlaudAnpa. 
® TO maXipBoderw. 10 “Pua. " Kiva. ™ AaBaov. © Bémyyrys. 
4 “H aca xaxonGesa. 6 AtakapBavev. 16 "Epavoy cumorayel, 
future.  "! BonOeiv, future. 1 Ta idta. © Kadiordva, future. 
® Srpamryia. 21 Maxapifew. ™ Svar. ™ TloAvs.. ™ Gen. abs. 
2% ’ Amopia. 
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having made an assertion™ to this effect, that Philip had 
replied®? readily™ to our allegations,™ and Ctesiphon, who 
was the eldest of us, having exaggerated™ his own anti- 
quity™ and number of years, and having added that, in so 
long a period he had never seen?’ so pleasant or attractive™ 
a man, this Sisyphus clapping® his hands, said,—‘ This, 
Ctesiphon, you would never dare to say before the people, 
nor would that fellow,’ meaning™ me, ‘dare to assert 
before Athenians that Philip was an able and ready 
speaker.’ 


% SuvaropaiverOa, 1 aor. mid. partic. gen. abs. 27 Opt. (oratio 
obliqua). 8 Mynpovikas. » ¢ The things said by us.’ 
90 “YrrepBodny teva elrely. * Wadadrns. 3 "Eragpddiros. 


3? "Avaxperety, ™ Adyey di. 


XLVI. 


But when we—the colleagues in the embassy!—were by 
ourselves,? this excellent Demosthenes declared that I had 
ruined my country* and her confederates. And, when not 
only I, but my fellow-envoys! also were astounded,‘ and 
enquired the reason® why he spoke thus, he asked me 
whether I had forgotten® the [state of] affairs at Athens, 
and whether I did not remember [that] the people were 
worn out,’ and were anxiously® longing for peace. ‘ Are 
you very proud,®’ said he, ‘ of’ the fifty ships which have 
been voted, but which will never be manned!!? for you 
have so irritated’ Philip, and have spoken in such a tone 
that'® peace cannot possibly succeed war, but a remorse- 

1 Of ovpnpécBes. *’Ed’ nua abrav, W. Gr. Gr. §196. * Wdras. 
4 "ExrAnooo, 2 aor. pass. partic. gen. absol. § Airia. 6 *EmAay- 
6dvona, perf. pass. 7 Kararoveiv, perf. pass. partic. ® Epddpa. 
9*H péya ppoveis. 0 "Eni, dative. 11 TWAnpovo Ga, fut. 1 pase. 
partic. 13 "Epedilew, perf. 29 ‘Such things from which,’ 
4 PevérOat ex, opt. with ovx ay. 
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less!> war must succeed peace.’ ds I was commencing™ to 
reply to this, the officers!’ of Philip summoned us. And 
when we had entered !* and had taken our seats,'® Philip at 
first endeavoured to say something tn answer to* each of 
our allegations,» and naturally” dwelt chiefly on® my own 
arguments, frequently mentioning™ my name in his speech ; 
but he did not, I believe, address Demosthenes, who had 
come off* so ridiculously, on one single topic.” This, of 
course, was gall and wormwood® to him. But, when 
Philip turned his address® to expressions of friendliness,’ and 
his*? false accusation,® which he had, previously uttered, 
before™ our fellow-envoys, against me, as destined to be® 
the author of war and variance, miscarried,* from that very 
moment*" st was clear that he was® utterly beside® himself, 
so that even when we were invited® to dinner he was ex- 
tremely rude.*! 

15 ’Annpuxros. ** “ApyerOa, pres. partic. gen. absol.  ‘Ymnpéra.. 
1 Aorist. JELF, Gr. Gr.§ 404, Aorist vice Pluperf. ® Kadélecbat. 
* TIpds. 1 Ta eipnpeva. 2 Eixdtws. % Ideiorny rroteto Oat 
ScarpiBny mpds. 4 ’Ovoud few. % Avudéyopat mpds, aor. 1 pass. 
% ’AnadAadocew, aor. 1 act. 27 Oud’ trép évds. 8 ” Apa. 
% ’Ayxdmm kat Aun. = Karaorpépew rovs Adyous. * SiravOpenia. 
*% Dative aire, after ‘miscarried. 5 Suxopdyrnpa. * TIpos. 
3 "Eodpevos. 8 Atamimrety. 3? "Evraida 78n. "Hn =‘ hitherto, 
when it signifies past extended to present time; it 1s=‘ henceforth, 
when it contemplates the present as extended to the future. a‘ He 
was clear being. W.Gr.Gr.§ 126. * ’Efioracas, partic. W. Gr. 
Gr.§ 164.  Gen.abs. | ’Aoynpoveiy. 


XLVII. 


Be well assured, Athenians, that there are three forms of 
government’ among men, despotism,® oligarchy, and demo- 
cracy. Now despotisms and oligarchies are governed by 
the pleasure® of their rulers, and democratic communi- 
ties* by the established’ laws. Let no one among you, 

2JloAtreia. *Tupavvis, *Oirpémo. ‘dda. * Keipevos. 
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then, be ignorant of this, but let each citizen recognise® 
clearly that, whenever’ he enters a court of justice® to iry® 
an indictment for unconstitutional measures,’° on that day he 
is about to give his vote on his own freedom of speech ;"! 
on which account the lawgivers set this [provision] fore- 
most in the oath of the jurymen!? :—‘I will vote’ accord- 
ing to the laws;’ assuredly‘ well aware that, whenever’ 
the laws are consistently maintained, the democracy also is 
preserved. You ought to bear this constantly in mind, 
and to detest those who propose’® unconstitutional mea- 
sures, and to believe that no crime of this description is 
Insignificant,” but that each [offence] is ¢ranscendantly 
important,'* and not to suffer any man to take away from 
you this principle of law'°—neither the interested advocacy 
of the ministers at war,*) who have now, for a long time, 
been undermining™ the constitution, in conjunction with® 
some of the orators—nor the entreaties of [influential] 
foreigners, whom some persons bring forward tn their own 
behalf,“ and escape from the courts of justice, making an 
unconstitutional use of their political privileges.” Rather,® 
as each of you would blush to desert whatever post?’ he 
might have been appointed* to in war, so now blush to 
abandon that post which you have been appointed to by 
the laws, as guardians this day of the popular constitu- 
tion.? | 


¢ ’ExioracGa. 7 “Orav, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 157. 
JELF, § 841. ® Atcaornptoy. ° Acxdfew, partie. fut. act. 
© Tpadn mapavdpov. " Tlappncla. % Acxacrns. ™ YndiferOas. 
See Lipp. and Scort, <n voce. “Te. 5 Atarnpeto bat, 1 aor. 
conjunctive pass. 16 [pages 17 Mexpép. 18 “Yrreppeyedes. 
9 To dixaov. * Suvnyopia. 1 Srparryot. 2 Avpaiveo Oat. 
3 Suvepyeiv, partic. ™ AvaBiBaferOa. See Lipp. and Scort, in voce. 
2 Tlapavopov moXtreiay modurever bas. 2% *AXAa. 2? Takis. 
*% TarrerOa. W. Gr. Gr. § 140. % Anpoxparia. 
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XLVIII. 

True,! but he is [you will say] a friend of the people.’ 
Now, if you look only to® the liberality* of his pro- 
fessions,’ you will be deceived, just as® you were formerly, 
whereas’ if you look to his real character,® you will not be 
deceived. Form® your estimate! of him, as I am about to 
suggest." I will consider with you what qualities a tem- 
perate politician of the popular party ought to possess,” and 
will afterwards contrast with them,“ what™ is likely to be 
the character of* the worthless follower of oligarchy ;** and 
do you, after comparing each of these, consider to which 
he belongs, not by his own professions but by his life.” I 
imagine, then, that you will all acknowledge that the 
popular statesman? ought to possess these [qualifications]: 
in the first place, that he should be a gentleman"™ both by 
the father’s and the mother’s side,!® in order that he may 
not, owing to the misfortune which affects™ his birth, be 
hostile to the laws which sustain the popular constitution :*" 
secondly, that he should have [the advantage] in the eyes 
of*? the people [of] some service™ received from™ his 
ancestors, or, at the very least,™ of the absence of* enmity, 
in order that he may not, in avenging™ the misfortunes of 
his ancestors, attempt to do injury to the people. 


Nai. 2 Anporexds. ® ’AmoB\Eéretw mpos. * Evenpia. 
5 Adyot. ® "Qomep xai. 7 Ae. § Hendiadys: 7 pvors cat 7 
aAn Gea. ® *AroAaBeiv. 10 -Adyos. 1 "Exeivos. This word 


refers to what immediately precedes, unless when opposed to ovras, 
when, like the Latin ‘ille,’ tt signifies the more remote, 1. €., the former. 
Wotr, Leptin., p.282. See the Preface, xvii. 22. 19°A bet trapéa 
ev rH puce. 13 §Q Snporixos avjp Kat capper. 4 *Ayribeivat. 
3 Tloids tis. 8 ‘QO dAcyapyixds dvOpwros Kai paidos. 7 ¢ Not of 
what [drdrepos] speech, but of what life he is. 18 ’ENevbepos. Cf. 
‘ Liber’ in Cicero. 9 TIpos, genitive. ” “H epi, accus. 
41 Anpoxparia. * TIpos, accus, 23 Evepyecia. 4° And. 


Td y dvayxararov. ‘No, * Bonbar. 
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XLIX. 


That I may not lead you astray from! the subject,’ 
remember this, whenever® he says he is a friend of the 
people.* Consider not his assertion,® but his life, and 
regard not what he alleges himself to be, but what he is. 
And, since I have touched upon® crowns and public honours,’ 
I warn you, Athenians, that unless you will give up® these 
lavish® honours and crowns bestowed at random, neither 
will the persons honoured feel grateful’® to you, nor will 
the affairs of the state regain their prosperity;"' for you 
will never improve! the profligate, while you will reduce* 
the patriotic’ to the last despondency.!© I believe that 
I shall be able to show you strong proofs that I am speak- 
ing the truth.© For if any one should ask you whether 
our country!” seems to you to be more glorious in the 
present day, than in the time of'® our ancestors, all would 
answer, in the time of our ancestors! Whether the men 
were better then than they are now? Then they were 
conspicuous, but we are now vastly’? inferior. Were 
public honors, crowns, proclamations, and public mainte- 
nance™ in the Prytaneum, more numerous then than now? 
Honours*! were then rare among us, and the repute of 
excellence™ precious; but, by this time, the matter has 
been deluged,” and you now regulate the bestowal of crowns™ 
by habit and not by forethought. Suppose® that you 
yourselves are adjudging prizes® for public” virtue, and 

) "Amom\avgy. * “Y¥rdGeats. 3 "Oray, with conjunctive. 
* Anporixds, nominative, because it refers to the same subject as that 
which precedes the verb. W.Gr. Gr. § 162. * Adyos. * ’Avenyno On». 


7 Awpeai. * Karadvo. * “AdOovos. 10 Xapew eidévat. 
" "Eravopboiaba, fut. pass. 13 ¢ Make better. 13 "EuBaddew, 
* Xpnoroi. 8 "A Oupia. 6 ¢ True things. See Preface, § vi. 
7 TdNes. 18 "Em, genitive. 1° * By much. ® Sirnots. 


Ta nokd. ™’Apern. ™ Karandvva, perf. pass. ™ Moveioba 
To orepuvody. * ‘YroAapBdvew. ™ ’AywvoGérar. * Todcrixds. 
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reflect that, if you confer your honors upon few, upon 
worthy men, and according to the laws, you will have 
many competitors for the prize™® of virtue; whereas, if you 
lavish them as favours,” on men who wish for them, and 
who court them by corrupt practices, you will spoil even 
those naturally well-disposed.*! 


3 "Ayovorns. ™ XapiferOa. * Of d:ampagapevor. See Orat. 
Att., Index. ® Al dmetxeis pues. 


L. 


Clownship! would seem to be want of tact and manners ;? 
and the clown to be a man prone to go to the assembly 
drinking beer,’ and to say that perfume* does not smell 
more sweetly than thyme; and to wear his shoes® too 
large for® his feet ; and to speak with a loud’ voice; and 
to distrust his friends and relatives; but, to his own 
servants to talk freely® on the most important [matters] ; 
and to relate all the [news] from the assembly to the 
hirelings® labouring by his side’? in the country. And 
neither to wonder nor be astonished at" anything else; but 
whenever’? he sees an ox, or an ass, or a goat in the road, 
to stand still'® and gaze attentively.“ And, taking some- 
thing from his stores,” to eat voraciously,!© and drink 
[liquor] neat;'’ and to try to escape the notice of the 
baker,!* and afterwards to cook’? in company with her the 


1 "Aypouxia. * ’Auabiadrxynpav. * Kuxedy, a plebeian beverage, 


corresponding to beer among us. 4 Mupop. 5 “Y¥mrddnpa. 
6 ‘ Larger than. Cf. Hor., Sat.i.3.29. %‘ Great! * Avaxowovcbat. 
° MicOwrot. | Map’ airg. M °Exmdnrrea Oat. 8 "Orap, with 
conjunctive. 18 ‘ Having stood.’ 4 Gcwpeiv. % Tapeioy. 
16 Aciwis. 7 Zwpds, comparative. 18 “H oironotds. Instead of 


employing tradesmen, the bread was made by female slaves in 
Athenian families. The same was the case with many other articles 
of domestic use. This systematic employment of slave labour dis- 
couraged independent trade, and obstructed the growth of a middle 
class — the absence of which is lamented by Aristotle—in the Grecian 
communities. 9 "Adéoa, liter. ‘to grind.’ 
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provisions requisite™ for all at home?! and for himself. And, 
while at breakfast,” to toss their corn® to the cattle.™ 
And to answer™ a knock at® the door himself; and, sum- 
moning the dog, and catching hold of” his muzzle,” to say, 
‘This [animal] guards the place, and the house, and ts 
inmates.”*4 And, on receiving money from any one, to 
test”? it, saying that it is very poor™ [coin] ; and, at the 
same time, ¢o get another [piece] exchanged for it.’ And, 
if he has lent®? his® plough, or a basket,* or a sickle, or a 
sack,* to keep thinking over® these things by night, as he 
lies awake.?* And, as he goes to town,® to ask any one 
meeting him, at what price®® are raw hides® and dried fish."! 
And to sing in a bath, and to knock* large nails* into his 
shoes. 

* Ta émerndeta. 1 Of évdov. * “Aua apiorov. 33 Xdpros. 
4 ‘Yrofuywa. % “Ymraxovew, laor.act. ™ Komrew, 1 aor. act. partic. 
27 "EmtAapBavew, 2 aor. mid. % “Puyyos. * ' Arodoxipacety. 
* Aumpos. | ’AdAdrrew, mid. * Xpdw,laor.act. ™ Article, 6. 
The article 1s here used, because the man is supposed to have only one 


plough. * Koduvos. % OvAukos. © ’AvapipynoKed bat. 
7 Kara aypumviap. 8 "Aoru. %® Genitive. W. Gr. Gr.§131. b. 
* Aibbepa. * Tdptyos. © ’Eyxpovoa. "Hos. =~ 

LI. 


Newsmongering! is a concoction? of false reports® and 
actions, at the discretion of* the newsmonger; and the 
newsmonger is a man apt, [on] meeting® a friend, instantly 
to ask, with a plausible expression, and a smiling countenance,® 
‘Where are you come from ? and, ‘ Have you any news?" 
and ‘Have you any fresh® news to tell of this matter?’ 
Then—-siéill more inquisitive>—to enquire, ‘ Is there no more 

1 ‘H Aoyorotia, 2 SuvGecrs. ® Agyot. 4 *Qv Bovderat 
’ “Yravrav, 1 aor. act. partic. * KaraBakay ro 60s xa) pecdiacas. 
KaraBadoy ras ddpus, Eur, Cyc. 153, explains the meaning here, 
7 A€yets re 3 ® Kawvor. ° ’EmBadav, sub. vody. Vid. Lipp. and 
Scort, in voce. 
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recent news? and, without” allowing -him to answer, to 
say, ‘ How is this?" have you heard nothing? I think I 
shall give you a banquet“ of news.’ Now he assuredly has 
[at hand] a soldier, or a slave of Asteius, the fluteplayer, 
or Lycon, the contractor," [conveniently | arrived‘ from 
the field of battle,’ from whom he alleges he has heard the 
news. His authorities'* for his reports® are, indeed, of a 
kind which no man can possibly” grapple with.* And then 
to declare they related’? to him, that Polysperchon and 
the king had gained a victory, and that Cassander had 
been taken alive ;® and, if any one should say to him, 
‘Do you really believe this?’ he will reply, ‘ Yes,” for the 
fact is romoured™ in the city, and the report is gaining 
currency,” for all the [particulars] are consistent”** And 
to speak thus of the battle, saying, the hash® has been 
terrible, and that he regards the countenances of the men 
in office® as a sign; for he sees” that the looks of all of 
them are changed. 

I wonder™ what men” of this kind aim at® [by] news- 
mongering; for they not only tell falsehoods, but also 


1 Qin. ™ Tiréyes; ™ EvwyetoOa, with gen. '* ’EpyoAaBos, 
a contractor for public works or taxes—a calling in as bad repute at 
Athens as in England in the days of Putt. 4 Tlapayiyver Oa, perf. 
mid. partic. Airy paxn. © *Avadhopai. Vid. Lipp. and Scort, 
an voce. 11 “Eye, opt. with dv. % "EmAapBavev, 2 aor. mid. 
9 AurycioOau. © Zwypeiy. % ‘Yes’ and ‘ No’ are rarely expressed 
in Latin and Greek, but are implied by the context. 2 Boacéa:, 
infin. (oratio obliqua). JELF, Gr. Gr. § 889. ™ "Emevreives, intrans. 
* Supdoveiv. % Zeopos, Cf. PLavut., Mil. Glor. i.1.8: ‘Fartum 
facere ex hostibus’  ™ Oi éy roisxpdypact. * Infin. (oratio obl.), 
% Perfect. ‘The notion of continuance arises from the simple notion 
of the perfect: a completed action implies and is the foundation of 
the permanent state which naturally follows such completion ; hence 
we often translate a perfect by a present. — JELF, Gr. Gr. § 399. 
2” The Greek idiom 1s almost invariably as follows : ‘I wonder at these 
kind of men, what they aim at.’ See JELF, § 898.2.  ™ BovAoyat. 
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come off?! unprofitably ;* many a time some of them have 
lost* their clothes [while] forming* Listening circles® in the 
baths; and others have allowed yudgment to go by default® 
[while] conquering by land and sea in the Colonnade ;*" 
some, too, have-even lost their dinner® [while] storming 
cities in imagination.” 


® *AgadXarrety. % ’ AdvotredOs. 3 ’ AmoSdAXa. * Toov- 
pevan. ™ Mepioraots. Cf. ‘Corona, ‘ Circulus.” Latine. * °Epn- 
prous Bixas oAicKdvecs. 7 Sra. *® Tlapadeurvety, 1 aor. pass. 
® Acyy. 
LIT. 


Any one would suppose flattery to be a degrading! com- 
panionship,? but profitable to the flatterer; and the flatterer 
to be a man likely, while® walking, to say, ‘Observe, how 
the people turn their eyes upon* you? This happens to no 
one of the citizens besides yourself; yesterday you were 
extolled® in the Piazza.’® And to say other things of the 
same character,’ and to remove a speck of wool® from his 
robe ; and, if any particle of chaff® should be wafted by the 
breeze to the hair of his head, to brush off every grain of 
it,'° and say, with a smile,‘ Do you see? Because I have 
not met! you for two days," you have got your beard 
full of gray hairs ;* although you have, for’ your years, 
remarkably?® black hair.’ And, on his saying anything, 
to bid the rest be silent; and to praise him in his own 
hearing ;\" and, if he should pause, to telegraph™* to him, 
* Well said!’*® and to smile upon him when he makes a 
frigid joke,® and to stuff his robe into his mouth, as though 

1 Aloxpos. 2 “OpiXia. + “Apa. * "AmoBAérey pos. 
5 EiSoxipety, © Srda. 7 Totavra. * Kpoxis. ° Ts—dyupov. 
® Kapgodoyety, 1 aor. act. 2 "'Evrvyxavey, perf. 2 Genitive. 
3 Tdyov. 4 ToXiat. 15 TIpos, accus. 16 Et res xat aAdos. 
uw ‘ Hearing, gen. 8 'Emonpaivey, 1 aor. mid. 1° *Opdas. 
® Yuypas oxdyarrt. 
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he was unable to réstrain his laughter; and to bid those 
who meet them stop, until”! the great man™ has passed by. 
And [after] buying apples and pears for the children, to 
bring them in, and present them before his eyes,* and say, 
with a kiss,“ ‘chips of the good old block’!* And [when] 
buying boots” in his company, to declare that his foot is 
much better shaped™ than the shoe. And, when he goes to 
see® any of his friends, to run before and say, ‘ He is 
coming to you,’ and to return and say, ‘I have announced” 
you. And to be foremost among the banqueters® in 
praising the wine, and to say to his host, ‘ What a good 
table you keep/’*' and, taking up -something from the 
table, ‘ How remarkably™ good. this is!’ and to take the 
cushions® from the slave at the theatre, and adjust™ them 
with his own hands. 


1 "Eos dy, with conjunctive. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 846. 2 Auros. Cf, 
AristorH. Vub.208. ™ ‘Opavros airov. ™ Sirnoas. * Xpnoroi 
mrarpos veorria. *® Konris. *7 Evpuduorepos. 8 Tlopeverbat 
pos. 2 IIpoayyeAAeww. © Oi éoridpevor. 51 “Os padakas’ 
eodies. 32 "Apa. % TIpooxepadatov. “4 “YrooTpacal 
3 Adbrds. 

LITT. 


If! any one should ask us, if we would choose? ¢o rule® 
for such‘ a period, [and] then to witness® the state suffering 
such [disasters |, who would consent,® unless he was utterly 
abandoned,’ and cared*® nothing for either religion,’ or 
parents, or children, or anything else, save only his own 
lifetime?’° We ought not to envy the sentiments" of 
these men, but rather [the sentiments] of those who dis- 

1 Ei, with optative. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 2 Adtac bat, optative- 
3 ‘ Having ruled.’ * Accus. W. Gr. Gr. § 141, a. 5 "Rmideiv. 
6 ‘Ouodoyeiy. 7 "Arovoéw, perf. pass. partic. * Spovrifew, genitive. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 132, . obs. ° ‘lepa. 1 “OQ ypovos 6 Ka’ éavror. 
1 Atayoua. 
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play? great forethought for all such [interests], and who 
are no less ambitious’ of national!‘ than of personal” 
honour, and who choose a moderate subsistence!’ with 
righteousness, rather than great wealth with iniquity. 
For our ancestors, by such conduct," at once handed down 
the State, in a most flourishing condition, to their suc- 
cessors, and left the memory of their virtue for evermore. 
From this it is easy to learn two things; that our country 
is capable of rearing better men than all others, and that 
what is called empire!® but is calamity, tends” to render 
all who enjoy”! it degenerate.” . 


2 Toreto Oat. 3 didoripetoOat. % Kowos. ™% “I8tos.  * Bios. 
” Torovrous avrovs mapacyovres. 18 Evdapoverraros. 19 "Apxn. 


* Tlépuxe. * Xpacba. ™ Xeipwr. 


LIV. 


And this is a conclusive! proof; for empire ruined not 
only us but the Lacedzmonian state also; so that it is not 
possible for those who have been accustomed? to eulogise 
their virtues to say, that we managed? our affairs badly 
owing to our democratic constitution, and that if the 
Lacedzemonians had assumed that power, they would have 
rendered both others and themselves happy. It exhibited‘ 
its own nature much more speedily in them; for it nearly 
caused’ that constitution which no man ever knew to be 
shaken either by dangers or by calamities in 700 years, to 
fluctuate® and dissolve in a brief period. For in place of 
the habits’ established among them, it infected® private 
citizens with iniquity, indolence,® lawlessness, avarice, and 
the government! with disdain of its allies, lust for the 


1Méytorov. 7 Of eiOtopevot. *Xpaaba,laor.mid. ‘*’Em- 
Seixvupt, Laor.mid.  * Ilapa puxpdy émoince. © Sadevew, 1 aor. act. 
7 "Enirndevpara. 8 ’Eurimdnut, 1 aor. act. with genitive. See Lipp. 


and Scort, in voce. ° ‘Paduyia. © To xowdy ris moAcas. 
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possessions of others," and contempt for its’? engagements ® 
and treaties. For they so far exceeded our countrymen in 
their crimes towards the Greeks, inasmuch as in addition 
to their former [crimes] they enacted’ massacres!® and 
revolutions in the States, in consequence of which their 
feuds’ between one another will be everlasting. And they 
were not content with these crimes, but about the same 
period they ravaged the continent, outraged the isles, 
annihilated! the constitutional governments™ in Italy and 
Sicily, and established”! despots, polluted * the Pelopon- 
nese, and made it pregnant™ with revolutions and wars. 

1 Ta adAdrpua. 2 OL The article frequently acts as a pronoun. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 115, obs.2. ™ "Opxor. ™ Ipods. W. Gr. Gr.§ 198, b. 
8 Tloeiy. i Sheyat. 7 “Ry Opat. 18 ‘Tt was not enough for 


them to err thus.’ 9 "Avatpeiv. * ToXtreia. 21 Kadiornpe. 
@ Avpaiverbar. * Meoros, with genitive. 
LV. 


Did they not take from the Eleians a part of their 
territory, and ravage! the lands of the Corinthians, and 
break up? the Mantineans,’ and invade‘ the [territory] of 
the Argives, and never cease to wrong” others, and to 
prepare® for themselves the defeat® at Leuctra, which 
some allege to have been the cause of Sparta’s’ calamities 
—but incorrectly ;* for [it was] not through this defeat 
[that] they became detested by their confederates, but [it 
was] owing to the outrages® [they committed] in former 
times [that] they sustained this defeat, and endangered” 

1 Téuvecy. 2 Acotxicey, 1 aor.act. ® Mayrivets, declined like 
Baouevs. * EigBaddew eis. 5 Participle. W. Gr. Gr. § 164. 


¢ *Hrra, * Dative. The Greek idiom requires the dative (commodi 
et incommodi) where the English employs the genitive. W. Gr. Gr. § 134. 


BorrM., p. 357, obs. 3. JELF, § 601. 8 ‘ Not saying true things, 
° "YBpis. 10 “Hrrac6a, 1 aor. pass. ravrny, 8c. Arrav. W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 138: Cognate accusative. JELF, § 458. "1 Kuduvevew, 1 aor. act., 


mepi. 
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their own territory. We ought not to attribute’? the 
event to those evils which happen at the consummation, 
but to the original transgressions,“ in consequence of 
which they were involved’ in this catastrophe.’© So that 
any one would speak far more correctly, if he should 
declare that the foundation! of their? calamities was 
Jaid,’* when they assumed!® the empire” of the sea, and 
gained a power in no respect* similar to that previously 
subsisting.” For, by means of their supremacy” by land, 
and the discipline* and [powers of | endurance” they had 
cultivated,” they easily acquired” the ascendancy” by sea, 
and, owing to the licentiousness” engendered®™ in them by 
that ascendancy, they were soon deprived*! of the supre- 
macy by land also. For they no longer observed*® the laws 
which they received from their ancestors, nor did they 
abide by the habits* which they formerly maintained,™ 
but supposing® that 1¢ was open® to them to do whatso- 
ever®’ they desired, they were reduced® to great con- 
fusion ; for they did not know how intractable® is that 
power,“° which all men love to gain, nor how it causes tis 
votaries* to lose their senses,‘? nor that its nature resembles** 
those courtesans“ who make men love them, and ruin ¢heir 
lovers.” 


12 "Emiépery. 18 TeXeury. 4 ‘A uaprnpara. 1 Karadépey 
éri, 1 aor. pass. %Tedevrn. “'Apxn. % Tiyver Oa, perf. pass. 
infm.  TlapadapBaver. ™ Apyn. 2 Ovder, 22 “Yardpxov. 


23 “Hyepovia. * Evragia. 25 Kaprepia. 26 “H peAerapern. 
21 ’Emexparety, with genitive, 1 aor. act. 3 Avvapis. 29’ AxoAagia. 
20 *"Eyyevdpevos. 31 "AdatpeOnvat, 1 aor. pass. 32 buAdrrety. 
33 "10os. 4 "Eye. % “YrodapBdvew, 2 aor. act. partic. 
8 "Efeivat. 37°O ry dv, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 
% Karaoryvat els. 8 Avoxpyoros. 4 The Greek construction 
almost invariably 1s: ‘ They did not know that power, how intractable 
at is” See JELF, §898,2. ‘1 Ol dyamravres avrny. 2 Tlapadpovety. 


43 Tt has its nature liketo” | “‘Eratpa,  * Of xpdpevos. 
K 
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LVI. 


Indeed! it has been clearly convicted? of exercising this 
influence,‘ for any man may see® that those who have had 
the most ample power® have been involved’ in the greatest 
misfortunes, especially® ourselves and the Lacedzemonians. 
For these states, formerly administering their affairs® with 
the greatest moderation, and possessing a noble repute,’ 
as soon as they assumed empire, in no respect differed 
from one another; but, as ts natural to'! those who have 
been ruined” by the same lusts and the same malady, 
they attempted** the same enterprises,‘ perpetrated similar 
transgressions, and finally stumbled* on like calamities, 
Thus'® we, detested by our allies, and in danger" of reduc- 
tion to slavery,'* were saved by the Lacedemonians, while’ 
they, when all were longing”® to annihilate them, resorted 
to us and owed*! their preservation to us. How then 
ought we to eulogise that ascendancy which involves” 
catastrophes® so fatal?“ Ought we not to detest and 
shun thai which has incited® both these states to perpetrate, 
and compelled them to suffer, many dreadful [evils] ? 

There is no reason® to wonder, if in past time*’ it was 
undetected by*® all men as*9 the cause of such disasters to 
its possessors,” nor even if it was contested’! by us and 
the Lacedemonians; for you will find the majority of 


1 Kairos, 3 °’Emideixvupt, perf. pass. *"Exev, partic. W. Gr. 
Gr. § 164. * Auvapts. 5 Opt. with dy. S Of & mrciorass 
éLovoias yeyernpevot. 7 Tlepimisrew, partic. perf. act. with dative. 
* "Ap£apuevous amd. See JELF, Gr. Gr. § 696, obs. 1. ° Todtreveo Gat. 
10 Adéa. 11 TIpoonkes. ? Atabbecipw, perf. pass. partte. 
3 ’Emyeipew, Laor.act. “Tipdfes.  Meperimren,2 aor. Te. 
17 Kivduvevery [1 aor. act. partic.| mepi. ‘*’Avdparodiopds. ™” Gen. 


abs. ” Karagevyew emi, 2 aor. partic, *1 Tuyydvew ded. 
™”Eyev. $$ ™Tedevrat. . ™ Wovnpai. %‘H émdpaca. 5 Ovx 
d£vov. 7 Tay GAXov xpovov. *8 "EAavbave. % ¢ Being.” 


© Of ¢xovres airnv. —-*! Hepipaxnros. 
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men erring about the choice of their objects,” and having 
stronger appetites® for evils than for blessings, and coun- 
selling better for** their enemies than themselves. And 
this any one may observe in® the most important [cases], 
for what has not happened thus? 

“2 Vipdypara. *°’EmObupla.  ™ ‘Yep. 5 °Emt, with genitive, 
W. Gr. Gr. § 196, ‘Materiam cogitationis,’ etc. 


; LVII. 

I reflect! whilst I am speaking,? how the state® has 
changed,’ and that our contemporaries’ hold opinions on 
affairs very dissimilar to [those of] our fellow-countrymen 
in former times® For when I was a boy, wealth was held 
so secure and important’ a thing, that almost® all men 
pretended? to possess a fortune” larger than they hap- 
pened to have, desirous of sharing in this repute; whereas 
it is now requisite to prepare a defence! against}? [the 
imputation of | wealth as against the highest crimes. To 
seem to be affiuent*’ has become far more dangerous than 
openly to commit crime:* for the one either meet with 
pardon or are fined in small [sums], whereas the others 
are utterly 6 ruined on the spot,° and we should probably 17 
find more who have been deprived'® of their property" than 
those who have undergone penaliies® for their crimes. Why 
should I speak of what is common to all ?*! for I myself 

1’EvOupotpa.  ? Meragv, with partic. pres.act, * Ta ris moAews. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 119, obs. ‘4 Meraminrecv, perf. —* Ol viv. © IIpe- 
repov. 7 Zeuvds. *’Odéyou deiv. See BurrM., Gr. Gr., p. 391, obs. 5. 


® Tiposrowtpar. *Ovcia. |" ’Amodoyia. " ‘Yrép. 13 Evrro- 
peiv. 14 Adixeiy. 6 The verbs ‘meet with, and ‘fined,’ are 


aorists, because the occurrence denoted by them is supposed to have taken 
place an indefinite number of times; the verb ‘ruined’ ts in the present, 
because the speaker wishes to place the event dramatically before his 
audience. On this use of the aorist, see JELF, Gr. Gr. § 402, 2. 
BUTTM., p. 370, obs. 5. 16” Apdny. "Av, with opt. 18 Of éx- 
WEMTWKOTES. Td dyra. * Aixny Sovva. * Ta Kowa. 
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lost not a little in my own fortune through this revolu- 
tion.” For at present the state rejoices so [in] distress- 
ing™* and humiliating the well-conditioned,™ and {in} 
granting indulgence® to luw persons® to say and do what- 
soever*? they may please, that Lysimachus, who has re- 
solved® to subsist by? falsely accusing® and constantly 
wronging some one of his fellow-citizens, has risen* to 
impeach*®? me, while I who never yet did any wrong 
towards any man, but have abstained from all emolu- 
ments** from that source,“ and have derived® my profits™ 
from foreigners who believed they had been well served,™ 
am involved,* as if I were a criminal,® in this great 
danger. a 

2 MeraBodn. 7 Mele, partic. W. Gr. Gr. § 164. % ?Rrceixns. 
%"Efovcia. ™ovnpds. *°O m1 dv, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. 


§177,b. 28 Tpoa:peto Oat. 29 "EK. © Td cuxoparretp. 
| AvaBaive. See Lipp. and Scort, tn voce. = Partic. fut. act. 
23 Anupara. %* 'Evdevde. % Tlopi{e, 1 aor. mid. 6 ’OdeRiat. 


17 EU racxew. * Kadlornps, perf. ‘Qs bewa moray. 


LVIII. 


The river Selinus happened to flow! through the middle 
of the estate.*. In Ephesus, too, a river [called] Selinus 
flows by the side of? the temple of Artemis, and fish and 
shells* are contained in both; but in the estate at Scillus® 
there is also game of every description.®© Out of the conse- 
crated’ money, Xenophon erected an altar and a temple; 
and ever afterwards® he offered a sacrifice to the goddess 
from the tithes of the produce9 of the soil, when? all the 
citizens and the men and women in the neighbourhood™ 

' Participle. W. Gr. Gr. §165,0bs. *Xwpicy,  * Tapa, aoeus. 
“ Kéyyat. S’Ev Sxiddovrvrt. —-* Hunts [6ijpa) of all wild animals, 
as many as are caught by hunting’ [dypevopeva]. * “Tepds. ‘Té 
Aourdv. °< Tithing the produce’ [ra pata]. 10 Kai. U Qi 
wpoaxwpot. 
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shared the feast. The goddess gave the guests’* loaves of 
barley and of wheat, wine, cakes,“ and a share of the 
offerings [drawn] from the consecrated pasture,’® and 
also of the game.’7 For Xenophon’s sons and those of 
the other citizens held a chase to supply** the festival: the 
men, too, who were disposed,!9 joined ;*° and there were 
taken partly*! from the sacred district itself, partly * from 
Pholoe, wildboars,** gazelles,?* and stags. The spot™ lies 
on the [road] which [visitors] travel*® from Lacedeemon 
to Olympia, about** twenty stadia from the temple of Jove 
in Olympia. In the consecrated region there is meadow- 
land,®? groves, and hills full of trees, fit to rear wildboars, 
goats, sheep and horses, so that the beasts-of-burden* 
belonging to® the votaries of°° the festival feed luxuriously. 
Around the temple itself is planted a grove of all garden ** 
trees, whose fruit is eatable®* in season. The temple 
resembles® that at Ephesus, so far as*° a small [can re- 
semble] a great temple; and the statue’? is like that in 
Ephesus, so far as a statue of cypress is like a statue of 
gold. 


2 Oi cxnvotvres. “AXGira—dprot. 4 Tpaynpara.. ' Ta 
Guépeva. Noun, 7 Ta Onpevdpeva. 18 Eis, 1? BovAeg Gat. 
*Suvbypdo. "Ta pev,rade. Stes. % Aopxddes.  % Toéros. 
* TlopeverOar. ™ ‘Qs. 27 Aetpov. 28 “Yrofuyia. OF! 
** Those gotng to. 31 Evwxeto Oat. 82° Hyuepos. 33 Towxrd. 
4 “Qpaia. % KlixafecOa, perf. pass. %°Os, * Edavoy. 

LIX. 


The tracks! of the hare are numerous in the winter, 
owing to* the length of the nights; in the summer, few, 
for the opposite [reason]. In winter there is no scent? of 
them in the morning, whenever there is a hoar-frost® or 
ice:® for a hoar-frost retains the warmth [of the foot- 


"lyn. 2 Ard, accus. 3 Ovx fe. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, f. obs, 
‘Tpoi, ‘dyn. * Tayerds. 
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prints] by tts own retraction,’ and the ice by congealing® it. 
The dogs cannot detect? them, their scent being blunted,” 
when they are t this condition,’ before?® the sun or the 
advancing day melts!* them ; then indeed the dogs scent *4 
them, and they rise above the ground and’ smell. Heavy*® 
dew, too, obliterates them by weighing them down ;1" and 
intermittent® showers, by drawing out!® the exhalations™ 
of the soil, render the track hard to scent, until?! it 
becomes dry South winds® also injure it, for they soak s# 
through and through** with wet; whereas north winds,” if 
[the tracks] are still firm,” harden® and retain them. 
Both violent” and drizzling rains® drench them; the 
moon, too, obscures” them with her heat, especially when 
there is a full moon; they are then most irregular ; for, 
revelling in the moonbeams,®! the hares spring up™ and 
make long strides** in play with one another; and they 
become confused whenever foxes have crossed the ground 
before them. A seasonable® spring renders the traces 
clear, save when a luxuriant vegetation checks the dogs, 
by commingling” the scents of the flowera [with the 
tracks]. They are slight and indistinct tn the summer ;** 
for the earth being very hot obliterates the warmth they 
contain; and the dogs have then a duller scent, because 
their bodies are relaxed.*9 | 

1 ‘Drawing it back by its own strength!  (* Eminryvups, | aor. act. 


° Alabaveo Oat. 10 * Being tender | padaxidw| as to their noses.’ 
'l Torovros. 2 Tpiv dy, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. obs.2. 
13 Aradveww. 4 "Ogdpaivopat. 5 ’Eravapeper Oat, partic. 
16 TToAvs. 7 Karadépew, partic. 1° Of ycyvdpevor bia xpdvov. 
9 ”Avew, partic. 0 °Ogpai. 31"Eos dv. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. 
2 PiyerGas, 1 aor. pass. conjunctive. ™Néria—Bdpea. * Arayer. 
5 ” Autos. %Suviornu. ”"Yeror. *% Yaxddes. ™’Apaupour. 
%® Mavérara. *' Deyyos. 3 *Enavvappinrety, partic. 3 Maxpa 
Siatpetv, partic. * TIpodteFeAbety, conjunct. 5 Kalas xexpapevoy 
77 Spa. 8 °H y7 é€favOovcea. 37 Supplyvupe. 3 W. Gr. Gr 


§ 131, & 9 "ExrveoOa, perf. pass. infin. 
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LX. 


‘ Really,’! replied I, it is not improbable ;* for I remem- 
ber myself, after your answer,’ that in the first place no two 
persons are born exactly like each other,‘ but differing in 
natural endowments,’ one for performance® of one work, 
another of another. Does it not seem so to you?’ 

‘It does.’? 

‘Well ;* would a man succeed® best by devoting him- 
self,° in his individual capacity," to! many trades,"* or to 
one exclusively ?’'* | 

‘To one exclusively.’ 

‘Again, it is also clear, I imagine, that, if a man lets 
slip © the right moment*® for any work, it never returns.’ 

‘ Clear, indeed.’ 

‘For, I imagine, the thing to be done™ is not willing to 
tarry the leisure of the doer, but it is essential that the 
doer should be at the beck of'* the thing to be done, not 
[treating it] as a secondary a ds ” 

‘It is essential.’ 

‘ It follows, then, from these premises that® all things are 
produced in superior quantity*'.and quality, and more 
easily, when each man does one thing, according to his 
natural endowments, and at the right moment, leaving all 
the rest alone.’** 


‘ Assuredly.’ 
1 Ma Aia. 2” Aromrov. 8° Vou having said,’ ** Hach of us 
“ not born quite like each. 5 bicis, accus. W. Gr. Gr. § 142. 


6°Ent mpage, ™*Tomeatleast’ * Tide; ; The classical languages 
abound in these interrogative forms, which give a lively air to argu- 
ment, narrative, or dialogue. Cf. CicERO’s frequent use of ‘Quid’? 


*Ilpdrrew.  -° ’EpyaCdpevos. NEls dy. =? Téxvat. 18 Els, 
agreeing with épya(spevos. 47AAG pny. “Tlapinus. Katpds. 
17 Td mparropevoy. 18 "EmaxoAovdeiv. 19 "Ey mapépyou pepet. 


Mépos, like dpsOpds, Aeyos, rakes, is often used in this sense. Lipv., Lex. 
pépos. ™ Ex rovroy. ‘More’  ™ Syodiy dywr, with gen. 
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are carrying® on the argument*! in reference to neither, 
but chiefly on your own account, you will not surely 
grudge*> another, if he can derive any advantage™ from 
them.’ 

“I choose the latter,’® he replied, ‘ to speak, to ask ques- 
tions, and to answer, chiefly on my own account,’ 

‘Then take a step backwards,’ I continued. We were 
wrong just now in what we took™ as the [science] next in 
order to geometry.’ 


 * Toeiocba. Ady. "pds. Opt. with dv. W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 167. 4"OQvacbai rt. % Ovros. * ’Avayew els rovniow. 


37 “We took not rightly. 


LXITI. 


‘You shall readily be answered,’! replied® I. ‘The con- 
stitutions of whtch® I speak, and which indeed have [special] 
names, are, that which is applauded by most men, the 
constitution of Crete* and Sparta ;* second [in order] and 
second in esteem,® is oligarchy [as it is] called, 2 common- 
wealth fraught® with many evils; next democracy, its 
adversary,’ and successor ;° and despotism, that glorious 
[constitution], differimg from all9 these, the fourth and 
worst disease of a state. J suppose you know no other’ 
kind" of polity, which is embodied’? in some conspicuous 
form?! for principalities'* and purchased sovereignties, 
and similar constitutions are something intermediate! 
between these, and one may find them as frequently 
among the barbarians as among the Greeks.’ 


1 Axovw. * "Hy, tmperf. of nut, for dnpi. See Lipp. and Soort, 
pe. * Accus. W. Gr. Gr. § 139. * Adjective. 5 «Secondly 
pracsed,’ ‘ Tepov, genitiwe. W. Gir. Gr. §132,g. obs. 7 Ardqopos. 
S "Ehetns yryvépevos. ° Genitive. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, b. obs. 1. Or 
have you any other?’ = % "I8éa. %Keipa '* Eidos. 4 Av- 
vaoreia. ' Mera&d, with genitive. 
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‘Many strange’ [instances of them],’ said he, ‘ are 
reported.’ 

‘Are you aware, continued? I, ‘that there must needs 
be as many varieties?” of human character’® as of consti- 
tutions? or do you imagine that constitutions grow out of 
an oak or a rock, and not from the moral «dispositions’9 of 
the members of the states, whithersoever*! these may 
incline the scale** and draw all else after them? There- 
fore, if there are five varieties of commonwealth, there 
will® also be five mental constitutions™ among individuals.’ 

18” Arorros. 1 Eién. 18 Tpdrrot. 19" H6n. ” Ol ey. 
1 Of dy, with conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr.177, b. = « Having inclined 
the scale’ [jérw] = Ay, with optative. W. Gr. Gr. § 167. * Ka- 
Tagkevat THs Wuyis. 


LXIV. 


At present, those who pursue philosophy at all,' being 
mere striplings* first’ [emerged] from childhood,‘ after 
dipping into® the hardest [branch] of it in the intervals 
between® housekeeping’ and business,® abandon it,9 voting 
themselves*© philosophers ; and ever afterwards, if on being 
invited they consent to listen to others who cultivate 
philosophy,** they think it a great condescenston,'* because 
they believe that they ought to pursue philosophy'* only as 
a secondary [occupation]; and on approaching’ old- 
age, all but'® a very few are extinguished far more effect- 
ually? than the sun of Heraclitus, inasmuch as they are 
not rekindled.’ 

‘And what ought they to do,’ he asked. 

1 Of nal darrdpevos. 2 Metpaxca. *”Aort. 4 Taidsey. 
’ WAnorafesv, 1 aor. act. partic. © To pera€d, accus. of Time, W. Gr. 
Gr. § 141. 7 Olxovopia. * Xpnuariopes. ® *AmadAarrecOat. 
1 Tlotovpevot. 1 °EOeXecv. 2 Tovro mpdrrew. 18 MeydAa. 
MTIdpepyov. “Ipds,accus.  *’Exréds. %MaAdov. '* Adbts 


efdrreo Oat. 
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‘ Just the opposite; when® youths and boys they 
ought to receive"! an education in philosophy* congenial 
to their age, and carefully to train their bodies, while® 
they are growing and being ripened,* gaining [thereby] 
a valuable aid*5 to philosophy. As their age advances,*® 
when the mind begins to attain maturity,” we ought to 
tighten” its discipline ;* but when their strength begins 
to fail,® and is beyond public duties*' and milttary ser- 
vice,” from that time forward they ought to lead a dedi- 
cated life,5> and to do nothing else that is not accessory “ 
to it, if they are* to live happily, and after death to 
crown® the life they have lived with a corresponding * 
destiny in another world.’ *" 

19 Tay rovvayriov. » ¢ Being. "1 Meraxe:pifer Oa, pass. See 
Lipp., Ler. ™ Hendiadys: ‘ Education and philosophy. *’Evo. 
*“Adpovcba, pass. *‘Ymnpecia. ™ Gen. abs. 7 TedXeovobas. 


*’Emreiver. * Tupvdora. » Pres. conjunctive. 81 ToXcrica. 
*2 Srpareiat. 33’ Adérous véuer Oa. * Tovs weAdovras, governed 
by Sei. = 8 ’Emornoev. *pemovca. * Exel. 

LXV. 


With regard to proximity to! the sea, whether it is 
advantageous? or prejudicial? to well-governed* states, 
much doubt is felt ;> for it is alleged that the entertainment 
of® persons bred under different laws is inexpedient with a 
view to good government; and, also, that the dense popu- 
lation? [is disadvantageous]; since there arises® from the 
use of the sea for export and import a multitude of 
merchants,? and this is*® opposed to a sound polity.!° 
Nevertheless it is clear that, if this were not the case," it is 
better both for security and for a supply** of necessaries, 

1H xowwvia mpds. *’QbéeAtpos. * BAaBepds. ‘ Edvopovpevos. 
5 ‘They happen to doubt much. © T6 éméevotabat. 7 HoAvay 
Opwria. * Infin. (oratio obliqua). Juur, Gr.Gr.§889. ° "Eymopos. 
10 Td modireverOat kad@s. |" SupBaivew. * Evsopia. . 
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that the city and the territory should have access to* the 
sea. For, in order the better to support wars, those who 
are to be protected’ ought to be easily accessible to relief ® 
on both [elements], both by land and by sea; and, in 
order to injure assailants,'® if impossible on both [ele- 
ments |, still!’ it will be more easy to those who have access 
to both [to attack] on ether.’® It is essential also that 
they should receive whatever does not happen to exist in 
their own country, and that they should export! the 
surplus” of their produce ;7! for the state ought to carry 
on commerce™ for itself, and not for others. Whereas 
those who offer themselves as an [open] market to all the 
world, do this for the sake of revenue; but that state 
which ought not to indulge in™ such avarice, ought not to 
possess such a port.™ 

3 Meréxyer. Of cwbnodpevor. 8 EvBonOnrot. 18 Of émirt- 
Oépevot. 7 ANAd. 18 Kara Onrepoy. 1° ’Exnéurety, 1 aor. mid. 


” Ta wAeovdforra. 21 Ta yeyvdpeva. 23 "Eysopixds eivat. 
™Meréxey.  ™ Epsdptoy. 


LXVI. 


Since, however, we see every day' that many countries? 
and states have docks* and ports commodiously‘ situate 
with regard to the city, so that they neither occupy the 
same town, nor are very distant therefrom, but are com- 
manded® by walls and such like bulwarks,’ it is evident 
that if any advantage? is likely to be realised? by commu- 
nication!’ with them, this advantage will accrue" to the 
state ; while if there is any mischief,"* it is easy to guard 
against it by the laws, by declaring’ and defining who 
ought not, and who ought to associate," with one another. 


' Kat yop. 2 Xopa. 5 *Erivea. ‘ Eiquds. 5 Neo. 
*KpareioOa. 7’ Epvpara. ® *Ayabdy. ° Tiyveor Oat. 1 Kor 
vovia, with genitive. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, a. 1 ‘Yrdpxeuv. 13 Ba 


Bepdv. %@pafovras. ’Estpioyer Oat. 
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As to a naval power, it is clear that it is best it should 
subsist to a certain extent; since it is desirable not only 
for their own sakes, but for some of their neighbours, that 
they should be formidable and capable of giving succour, 
as by land so by sea. Then,’ with reference to the 
amount?” and magnitude’® of this force, we must look to 
the character™ of the state; for, if’ t is to maintain a 
commanding political position,* it is essential that this force 
should exist tn proportion™ to its enterprises. But it is 
not necessary that the over-populousness which ts connected 
with™ a seafaring community® should exist in the states ; 
for it ought not to be an integral part™® of the state. 
For, on the one hand,” the marines*® who control and 
regulate the seamanship,” are freemen, and belong to the 
infantry ;*° while,” there being a multitude of Periceci and 
of men employed in husbandry, there must needs be 
abundance*! of sailors. 

8 Méxpt rds mANOovs. *”H8n. The sense ‘then,’ ‘ further,’ ‘ next,’ 
ts derived from the temporal sense. If an action 18 supposed to ex- 
tend from time present into time future, 43n signifies ‘posthac.’ The 
connexion of this sense with that in the text 18 obvious. 7 T1An os. 
3 MéyeOos. “Verbal. ™ Bios. * ‘If tt shall live an imperial 
[iyepouxds] and political life,’ 22 SUpperpov. 23 TIpdfes. 
4 °H ytyvopern epi. (* Navrixds 6xAos. ™ Mépos. *” Méev—8é, 
* To emBarixdv. ™Navririia. ™ Oi mefevovres.  * ’AdOovia. 


LXVII. 


Concerning territory, then, ports, cities [proximity to 
the] sea, and naval power, let us decide in this manner ; 
we have already said what limit ought to exist with respect 
‘to the number of the citizens; let us now state of what 
stock! they ought to be. Almost any one may determine 
this [point], by a glance at? those Grecian communities 
which are renowned, and at the whole of the inhabited 


1 @vars. 2 Breas eri. 
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world, diversified as it is* according to race. For the 
nations [situate] in cold localities, and those in Europe, 
are full of spirit> indeed, but deficient in intellect and in 
art ; on which account they continue independent longer, 
but uncivilised® and incapable of ruling their neighbours. 
Those in Asia are intellectual and ingenious’ by disposi- 
tion, but spiritless: wherefore they continue subject® and 
enslaved. While the Greek race, as it ts intermediate? by 
position, so does it embrace’ both. [these qualities] ; for 
it is spirited and intellectual; whence it continues at once 
free and best governed, and able to rule all men. The 
Greek races differ, likewise, from one another; for some 
of them are one-sided! in character,'* while others are well 
commingled between both these faculties.'5 It is clear, 
then, that those who are to be eastly trained'* in the 
hands of the lawgiver to excellence ought to be at once 
intellectual and high-spirited'5 by disposition. 

3‘ How i 18 diversified, S:adkapBavo, perf. pass. $ ‘Europe’ is 
here used in its most ancient sense =the countries north of Peloponnese. 
5 Oupds. * AroXirevros. 7 Texvtxds. °*Apxdpevos. * Me- 


cevery. Meréyeuw.* Movdxwdos. 2 ducts. 18 Auvdpets. 
“ Evdywyos. ™ Oupoedys. 
LXVIII. 


It has already been stated that the city ought to be 
open! both to the mainland® and to the sea, and to the 
whole territory, equally, as far as possible ;> and we must 
endeavour that its site may be a good one, looking to four 
[points], and, in the first place, as is essential, to health. 
For those cities which slope* towards the east,5 and 
towards the breezes which blow from that quarter® are 
more salubrious, and, secondly, those with a northern 
aspect ;7 for these are more convenient for winter® In 

1 Kowds, with genitive. 2 "Hretpos. * "Ex ray évdexopeveny. 
“Tv éyxdcow Exew. 5 "Eas. 6 “H avaroAn. 7 Kara Bopéay. 
® Evyelpepos. 
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other respects the site ought to be well adapted for the 
achievements? of policy and of war. With regard to 
those of war it is desirable’ that it should be easy of 
egress'! for themselves, and inaccessible! to, and impreg- 
nable?’ by, the enemy, and that there should be abund- 
ance’* of water and of flowing streams, tf possible," on 
the spot ;"" but if otherwise, this can easily '® be obtained 
by constructing’? numerous and ample reservoirs” for 
soft®! water, so that they may never be in want [when] 
excluded from the country * in consequence of war. And 
as it is essential to consider® the health of the mhabit- 
ants, this depends™ on the quality of the site® both as to 
soil and aspect,® secondly, on the use of wholesome water, 
and on making this no secondary” care. For what we 
employ for the body in the greatest quantity and most 
frequently, contributes* most largely to health; and the 
influence™ of water and of air® is of such a character.” 
For this reason in all well-administered states, if all the 
water is not of the same quality,” and if there is not an 
abundance® of such flowing streams, the water used for 
sustenance and [that employed] for other purposes, ought 
to be distinct. | 


® Ipa£ets. 10 Xp7. 1! KvEEOSos. 13 Avompdcooos. 
13 Avorrepitnrros. 4 Anos. 16 Napara. 16 MaXwoTa. 
7 Oixetos. ‘Te, ”® Karaoxevaferw. ™ “Ymodoyai. 7 "OpuBpios. 
22 Xopa. *® Bpoovricer sepi. 4 °Eortiy ev. * TS xeioOar Tov 
TOTov KAAS. *%< In such and towards such.’ 7 Tldpepyov. 
8 SupBddAeo Gat. ® Avvapts. Tivetpa. 31 yas. 
33 ‘Quotos. 8° A dOovia. 

LXIX. 


With regard to fortified posts,1 convenience® varies® 10 
different constitutions; for instance,* a citadel® is suitable 

1 Térrot of Epvpvoi. § 7 TO cupdéepor. 5 Ody dpoiws Exe 
* Olor. 5 ’AxpdroXss. 
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to oligarchy® and royalty, level ground’? to democracy, 
neither to aristocracy, but rather a number of strong posts. 
The arrangement® of private houses is held more agreeable 
and useful for ordinary? purposes,!° if it be symmetrical! 
and according to the more recent fashion '?—that of Hip- 
podamus— but for security in war the contrary [system is 
best], as was customary in ancient times; for that arrange- 
ment was difficult of egress‘* for foreigners, and difficult 
of search“ for assailants. It is therefore necessary to 
unite’ both these [plans], and not to make the whole city 
symmetrical,’ but only in portions and districts; for 
thus it will be well adapted’ both for security and for 
ornament. As to walls, those who deny that states which 
aspire?® to virtue need possess them, entertain very old- 
fashioned notions,'9 although® aware that the states that 
have gloried*! in this reputation® are confuted by expe- 
rience.* It certainly is not honourable to try to shelter 
ourselves through the strength of our walls, when opposed 
to** equals and to forces not widely differing from ourselves 
in number; but, as it does happen* and may happen* 
that the number of the assailants is greater than either 
any human valour or than the valour of a few [can 
resist], if we are®? to be protected and not to be ill- 
treated or outraged, we must conclude that the most im- 
pregnable fortifications®® are the most warlike. 


* "OAryapxexdy. 7 “Opadorns. ® Avadects. ° Ai ddAat' 1.6. 
all besides war. Iipagés. "Ebdropos. ™“Tpémos.  Avoé£odos. 
4 Avoe£epevvytos. 15 Meréyeu. 16 Térros. 17 Kalas €xew. 
8 Avriroreto Oat, with genitive. '9 Aiav apxaiws trrodapBavovcrw. 
2 Kai ravra. 21 KadAwmifew, mid. 1 aor. 22 °Exeivos. ™”Epyov. 
4 Tipds, accus. ™ SupPaiver. % ’Fydexerat. 7 Aci. 3 °H 
aopareoratn épupvdtns Tay Tetxav. 

LXX. 


What, then, has already been achieved by me for your 
L 


y | 
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service! almost all of you probably* know; but what I am 
about to do, and what I am at this moment® doing, five 
hundred of you—the Senate—know in private ;* and it is 
surely much less likely that they® will err than you, if you 
should be called upon® to hear and to decide now, on the 
spur of the moment.’ For they deliberate, at leisure, on 
the cases submitted to them,' and they are liable, if? they 
should err, to incur censure and disgrace: from their 
fellow-citizens ; while you have none beside yourselves by 
whom you may ba held responsible ;° for it is justly m 
your power to manage” your own affairs either’ well or” 
ill, as you prefer. However,!* you shall, at any rate, hear 
what I am able to tell you that I have already achieved 
for your good,! independently‘ of what is private. You 
are surely aware that it was reported™ to us tliat wheat 
was not likely '® to reach this country from Cyprus ; well,” 
L exerted myself with so much energy and success'® that 
the men who plotted® and practised this [mischief] 
against you were foiled in their intention. How this 
was effected®? it is not necessary for you to. hear, but I 
wish you to know what ts of immediate interest,*5 that the 
vessels freighted with wheat™ which are about to sail into 
the Pirzeus, for your relie/,* are fourteen, while the rest of 
those which put to sea* from Cyprus, will arrive in one 
squadron™ not long afterwards. I would. have given any 


1 Eis ipas. 2 "Ay, with optative. 3H). Ey drroppnta. 
5. Relative. ® Aciv, opt. with ei. 7 °Ev r@ mapaxpypa. ® Ta 
eioayyedAcpeva. ®"Eav, with conjunctive. 10 Alriay Exew. 
1 AcariOevat, mid. '? Kal—xkai. SMévra. ™*E£o. 6’ Ay 
yéddo, 1 aor. pass. indic. 16 MedNet.  Toivuy. 8 Tosourds ré 
kal togovros yiyveo Oat. ®"Oore, with infin., as it describes a result 
intended. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 863. 2 Bovreva, partic. 1 aor. act. 


21 Wevdouat ris yyouns, laor. pass. infin. ™ Acampdoca, 1 aor. pass. 
3Ta vi. * Siraywyds. * ‘Ypiv, dat.commodi, W. Gr.Gr. § 134 
6 Avdyo, Laor. pass. partic.  * "A@pédos. 
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sums to have been at liberty™ to tell you what I reported 
in private to the senate, in which case you would have 
known it from myself*' beforehand. 

8 Aéyer Oa: —1 aor. mid. with dy—mndvrov xpnpdrov. W. Gr. Gr. 
§131,b. ‘That tt should be safe.  ™°Onws, with pluperf. indic. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 176, obs.2, = *! Adrodev. 

LXXI. 

There was an assembly’ for [the appointment of] the 
generals for Sicily—Nicias, Lamachus, and Alcibiades ; and 
the flag-ship*— that of Lamachus — was already sailing 
out of port; when® Pythonicus rose and said before* the 
people, ‘ Athenians, you are sending out an expedition and 
a large armament,’ and are about to encounter® danger ; 
now I will prove to you that Alcibiades, the general, 
celebrates’ the mysteries in a private house with others ; 
and, if you will grant a pledge of safety,’ as I recommend,? 
a servant of one of the men there, uninitiated ?° himself, will 
detail to you the mysteries ; but, if otherwise, do with me" 
whatever? you choose, if I do not! speak the truth. As 
Alcibiades cotitradicted'* them, and denied [the charge], 
the Prytanees determined to remove ™ the uninitiated, and 
to repair, in person,!® to the youth whom Pythonicus had 
recommmended [them to question]; they went, accord- 
ingly,” and brought back the servant of Polemarchus; 
Andromachus was his name. After'® they had given him 
the assurance of safety, he declared that mysteries were 
exhibited’? in the house which belonged to® Polytion ; 


1’ExkAynoia.  * Tpenpns 9 orparnyis. 5 Ae, ‘Ey. = § Tla- 


packevn. § Aipec Oa, fut. mid. 7 Tlocety, partic. 8” Adeta. 
® Kedevo. 10 Auunros. " Xpnobe euoi. Vid. Lipp. and Scort, 
xpacda. 12°C re dy, with conjunctive. 3 M7, as usual after 


conditional conjunctions. Lipp. and Soort, ph, i. W. Gr. Gr. § 168. 
ei, not édy, ts used in this clause, because it contains a mere supposition. 
4’ Ayridéye, gen.abs. ' Mebiornut, laor.mid. ‘* Auros. 7 Kai. 
18 Emel, with laor. indic. ™ TiyvesOa, opt. (oratio obliqua). ‘H. 
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that Alcibiades, Niciades and Meletus were the actual 
performers,' but that others also were present and wit- 
nessed what occurred, and that slaves also were present — 
himself, his brother, a flute-player,** and the servant of 
Meletus. This man first gave this information,*®* and 
entered his charge against* them; among whom Poly- 
stratus was arrested* and executed, while the others 
escaped by flight, and you recorded sentence of death 
against them. 


21 Were themselves those doing” |§(* AvAnrns. ™% Mnvvew ratra. 
* Aroypapew. Vid. Lipp, and Scott, in voce. % SudAapBavew, 
1 aor. pass. * Karaytyvwoke, 2 aor. act. 
—LXXII. 


Concerning the mutilation! of the statues,? and the 
information, I will do as I promised you; for I will tell 
you all that took place from the outset.* When Teucer 
arrived from Megara, under a pledge‘ of safety, he men- 
tioned what he knew of® the mysteries, and of those who 
had mutilated the statues, and entered a charge against® 
eighteen persons. When’ these had been indicted,® some 
of them escaped by flight, while others were arrested and 
executed according to Teucer’s information. After these 
events, Peisander and Charicles, who were among the com- 
missioners of enquiry,’ and reputed’ at that period to be 
most friendly to the people, stated that the crimes that 
had been perpetrated were™ not [the acts] of a few indi- 
viduals, but [were designed] for* the overthrow’ of the 
people, and that it was essential to prosecute their en- 
quiries'* without intermission.” And it so happened that, 
when!® the herald had proclaimed" that the senate should 

1 Tlepixom. * Ava@npa. > Apxn. ‘ Evdpdpevos. 5 Tlepi. 
*’Anoypade, historical present. 7 ’Emecdn. ° ’Aroypagecbat, 
laor. pass. indic.  *Oi¢nrnrai. * Aoxav. ™ Opt. (orat. obliq.). 
12 Eri, with dat. 18 KardAvats. 4 < To enquire still? ‘And 
not to stop. %’Emedy, with opt.  Aveureiy, opt. 
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enter the senate-house, and had struck’® the flag,!® at the 
same signal !* the senate entered the house, and these men 
fled from the market-place, each individual being appre- 
hensive lest he should be arrested. On this” Diocleides, 
incited”! by his country’s calamities, lodged an informa- 
tion®? before™ the senate, stating that he knew™ the persons 
who mutilated the Hermm, and that they amounted to™ 
three hundred [in number]; he also said that® he wit. 
nessed, and was accidentally present at”’ the transaction.* 
He declared that he possessed™ a slave at Laurium, and 
that he had” to receive rent™ from him; that after rising! 
early, having been mistaken as** to the time,*’ he set out :™ 
that it was a full-moon;®*® and that when he was near® 
the Propyleum of [the fane of] Dionysus, he saw several 
persons descending from the Odeum into the orchestra: 
and, being*! afraid of them, he entered and sat down in” 
the shade between the pillar®* and the monument® upon 
which is [reared] the bronze“ [statue of the] general. 

18 Kadatpeiv, 2 aor. act. opt. 1° Sypetov. © Ody, 
21 °Esaipew, 1 aor. pass. partie. 3 KioayyeAAew, historical present. 
2°EG | OM Infinitive = ® Eiva eis. 8 ‘Os, with opt. (orat. oblig.). 


27 Tlepervyxavety, 2 aor. opt. with dative. 8 Tpaypa. 9? Aciv. 
% ’Amodopa’ i.e. the wages of the sluve's labour, who was let out by 
the master. 3} Partic. nominative, because the subject is the same 
as that of the preceding verb. W. Gr. Gr. § 162. 3 Wevobeis, with 
genitive. ™°Qpa. ™Badifw. * TavcéAnvos.  * Tapa, accus, 
7 “¥ a6, Kiev. $™Srndn.  Xadkxovs, | 

LXXIIT. 


I made the voyage! from Mitylene, sailing in the same 
vessel with this man, whom they allege to have perished 
by my hand. We sailed to Anus, I to [see] my father— 
for he happened to be there then—and my companion to 
sell? slaves to Thracian [customers] ; the slaves, too, whom 
he had to sell, sailed with us, and also the Thracians who 

1 Mois. 2 AoA, fut. act. partic. > Aciv, imperf. 
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spring appearing, all things rise again, and the plants® and 
flowers, peeping out’ of their graves, revive,® and grow, and 
flourish® ; this is the annual?!® resurrection.!! And the corn, 
through which we live,'? and die with famine from want of 
it,3 is notwithstanding by design'* cast upon the earth, and 
buried under ground, that'!* it may be corrupted,!’ and 
having been corrupted, may revive and grow'®; and our 
bodies, suffering this throughout,’ are thus fed,®° and we 
live through™ this present time by means of* a succession™ 
of resurrections.* Thus, indeed, all things are repaired” 
[by} being corrupted, and are preserved [by] perishing, 
and revive [by] dying; how, then, can we think that man, 
the lord of all these things which for® him thus perish 
and revive, should be detained?’ in death,2® so as never to 
revive again® ? 


© Ta purd. 7’ Avaxumrety. 8 *AvaBidoxopat. * Tébyrev. 
10 "Ernotos. '! Avdoragts. 12 Buorevo. 3 Keypnpévor avroi. 
“Tipdvoa.  Emtyetds re BaddNerat xai indyetos Oarreraz, © "Iva, 
with conjunctive, 1 Atapbecipw 1 AvéaverOa. - * Ard navrds. 
* TpepecOa. 3! A:aBida. 2 X popevot. 3 Aradoyn. 
*’Avacrdces.  ™ ’Avopbodobat. * Aid, accus. 27 "EvexerOat, 


3 "Ev r@ reOonxévat, =’ Ava Bidvat. 





EH: 
Ori1GInaAL PassaGE. 


The occasion was one likely to excite the strongest feel- 
ings of national pride. <A great outrage had been followed 
by a great retribution. Seven years before this time, 
Lucius Posthumius, who sprang from one of the noblest 
houses of Rome, and had been thrice Consul, was sent 
ambassador to Tarentum to demand reparation for grievous 
injuries. The Tarentines gave him audience in their 
theatre, where he adg#essed them in such Greek as he 
could command, witich, we may well believe, was not 
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exactly such as Cineas would have spoken. An exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous belonged to the Greek character ; 
and closely connected with this faculty was a strong pro- 
pensity to flippancy and impertinence. When Posthumius 
placed an accent wrong, his hearers burst into a laugh; 
when he remonstrated, they hooted, and called him bar- 
barian; and at length hissed him off the stage, as if he 
had been a bad actor. As the grave Roman retired, a 
buffoon, who, from his constant drunkenness, was named 
the Pint-pot, came up with gestures of the grossest in- 
decency, and bespattered the senatorial gown with filth. 
Posthummius turned round to the multitude, and held up 
the gown, as if appealing to the universal law of nations. 
The sight only increased the insolence of the Tarentines. 
They clapped their hands, and set up a shout of laughter 
which shook the theatre. ‘Men of Tarentum,’ said Post- 
humius, ‘it will take not a little blood to wash this gown.’ 
—Lorp Macav.ay, Prophecy of Capys. 


Same PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Moreover, the occasion was such as! to increase as much 
as possible the national pride? in those who had ternbly 
avenged® a great insult; for, seven years before this, Post- 
humius,4 a man [as to] birth® among the best of the Ro- 
mans, and having already been thrice Consul,§ had been sent? 
ambassador to the Tarentines to ask® redress? for no in- 
significant injuries. And he,'° obtaining audience! in the 
theatre, addressed!* them, speaking Greek'® so far as he 
could; but nevertheless, as indeed it is not very hard to 


1 "Oore, infinitive. JELF, § 863. *°H éyyaptos trepnpavia. 
> Participle. — ‘* Toorovpsos. ’ Accusative. 6 *Yrarevo. 
* Zré\NeoOat, 2aor.pass. * Future participle. ° Aixn. “Os. 
See LIppELL’s Lexicon, B. 1 Adyou rvyxdvev. 12 Anunyopety. 
3 “EAAnviCor. 


guess, not such as Cineas would have spoken "* in hts erations." 
Now, the Greek mind** was always wonderfully sensitive 4 
of the ridiculous**: and flippancy!® and unseasonable jesting 
was closely connected with™ this habit.7 Accordmgly, 
whenever Posthumius made a mistake? in his accents,” 
those hearing laughed; amd him remonstrating,™ they 
hooted™ and called a barbarian, and at fast™ hissed him out of 
the theatre, as [they would] any bad actor" And the grave 
Roman gravely retiring, one of the Tarentines, a buffoon,” 
who was called Pint-pot,?9 owing to™ the drunkenness which 
he had practised all?! his life, came forward, having 
fashioned™ himself most indecent * to be seen, and sprinkled 
filth over the senatorial** robe of the ambassador. And 
Posthumius, turning reund® to the multitude, displayed his 
outraged robe, as appealing to® the universal” laws of 
states; but they jeered® at him much more, clapping® 
their hands, and laughter loudly burst from the whole 
theatre. And Posthumius said, ‘Tarentine men, with 
much blood will you wash this robe clean.’ *! 

“% Aorist indicative with ay, 1 Participle. 16 Td “ENAviKoy. 
U AloOnrinés. ™ Ta yedoia. To pAvapey. ””Eyveabas, with 
genative. ™"Sumbea. * WAnupedreir, aptative, frequentative sense, 


with Grote. 73 °H avdraots. 4 Tlapatrovpevos xal émipeppdpevos. 
25 GopuBelw, part. pres. * Pariic. 27" Qorep maparpaywdav Ts. 
8 Sireppoddyos GvOpwrros. 29 KorvAn. % "Eri, with genitive. 


3! Tlapa, with accus. 2 Sxnparifew, 1 aor. partic. ® Aicxioros. 
* Boudeurixds. * Emerpepo, 2aor. pass. partic.  ** Maprupecta. 
87 Aci. 8 ’Emtxaipo. * Euyxporein.  Kareppayy 
41 "Exmduvew. 


i 
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III. 
ORIGINAL Passacs. 
Surely, he would have then concluded me as constant at 
infamous haunts, as the galley slave at his oar. But since 
there is such necessity to the hearsay of a tire, a periwig, of 
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avizard, that plays must have been seen, what difficulty was 
there in that? When in the colleges so many of the young 
divines, and those in next aptitude to divinity, have been 
seen so often upon the stage, writhing and unboning their 
clergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest gestures of Trin- 
culoesand buffoons ; prostituting theshameof that ministry, 
which either they had, or were nigh having, to the eyes of 
courtiers and court ladies, with their grooms and mademoi- 
selles, There, while they acted and over-acted, among other 
young scholars, I was a spectator; they thought themselves 
gallant men, and i thought them fools; they made sport, and 
I laughed ; they mispronounced, and I misliked: and, to 
make up the Atticism, they were out, and I hissed. Judge 
now, whether so many good text-men were not sufficient 
to instruct me of false beards and vizards, without more 
expositors; and how can this confuter take the face to ob- 
ject to me the seeing of that, which his Reverend Prelates 
allow, and incite their young disciples to aet ? — ‘ Apology 
for Smectymnuus,’ Mitton’s Prose Works. 


Same PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Surely, he would have concluded that, just as the galley 
slave’ [is constant] at his oar, 80? that I am constant? at 
infamous haunts. However, since‘ it is absolutely neves- 
sary that, whoever shall have heard concerning tires,® or 
periwigs,’ or vizards,® hath witnessed comedies, why was 
this difficult ? For, in the colleges? you may often see many 
of the divines,’° both those who are, and who are destined 
to become [such], on the stage, writhing’ their sacred 
limbs in the antic? and dishonest gestures?* of Trinculoes ' 

1°O els rv rqpeciay rapatedopéves. * See Preface, § xii. 7 Ara- 
piper, ‘EL ye. JELF,§ 735.9.  °"Os dy, with conjunctive. JELF, 
§ 428.  °”Oyxos, plural. See Lipp. Lex. 7 Unvexn. ®* Tpocw- 
meiov. *Movoeia. © ‘lepins. 1 Avyi{er. “Ymopxnparixds. 
13 3 ynpara. 4 ZavOias, plural ; the name of a slave, the Fool or 
Gracioso of Greek comedy. ARISTOPH., Ran., etc. 
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and buffoons*®; and prostituting’® the shame of that 
ministry,!7 which they either held, or all but?® held, to the 
eyes of courtiers?? and attendants of both sexes. And 
while*! they acted and over-acted™ there, I, with other 
young scholars,?5 was a spectator *4 ; and they, indeed, seemed 
to themselves gallant men,*5 but to me* they seemed fools”; 
and while*! they made sport,** I laughed; and while” they 
mispronounced,” I misliked®™; and, as Demosthenes said,” 
they were out,? and I hissed. Do I not, therefore,* seem 
to you likely™ to learn sufficiently from so many and such 
interpreters® of Sacred Scripture, without other expositors,* 
what is a false-beard*’ and a vizard® ? And how would not 
this confuter® blush to impute*? to me the seeing of*° that 
which his Reverend Prelates*! not only do not* restrain their 
scholars from, but even enjoin on them the practice of “? 





15 Bayddoxot. 16 TIpoayayevey, 17 “Tepeia. 18 “Ocoy ovx. 
* AdAKés. ™ Ildvres Te xat macau. 21 Mév — 8¢. *2 Tlaparpa- 
yoodetv. % Ma6Gnrai. 4 Gewpeiv. 5 Kouoi rives. 3 See 
JELF, §600. * Mwpiay dddcoxdvew. * To maryua@des amodcddvat. 
* Tpaytvew ras avaraces. ™ TpayuverOa. * Td rov Anpuoobévers. 
=’Exninto. “pds tatra. "Av, with infinitive.  * E£nyntys. 
* Kai ravra ov mapdv dddobev dxovoa, * Yevdordywv. . ™* ’Epioris. 
* Participle, JELF, § 685. © Infin. perf. "| Of apyxtepns. 
“Oty dros. * SuvnOaa. 

IV, 


ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


On the first glance, her government appears able, and 
even glorious. Yet, in looking into particulars, we find 
much is to be attributed to fortune as well as to skill; and 
that her glory is even lessened by considerations, which, on 
a careless view may seem to augment it. The difficulties 
she had to encounter, were great ; yet these very difficulties 
of themselves created the proper means to surmount them. 





They sharpened the wits, inflamed the spirits, and united 
the affections of a whole people. The name of her great 
enemy on the continent, at that time, carried terror with it. 
Yet, his power was, in reality, less than it appeared. The 
Spanish empire was corrupt and weak, and tottered under 
its own weight. But this was a secret even to the Spaniard 
himself. In the meantime, the confidence which the opi- 
nion of great strength inspires, was a favourable circum- 
stance. It occasioned a remissness and neglect of counsel 
on one side, in proportion as it raised the utmost vigilance 
and circumspection on the other. Yet, all had, perhaps, 
been too little in that grand crisis of her fate, and [as it 
fell out] of her glory, if the conspiring elements had not 
fought for her.—Character of Queen Elizabeth; from Hurp’s 
Moral and Political Dialogues. 


SAME PASSAGE ADAPTED. 


For her government, at first sight,! appears able, and 
even® brilliant ; but if* any one should accurately examine 
the particulars,‘ he would attribute® it to fortune no less 
than to skill®; and would value it at a lower’ [rate] on® 
those very [grounds], which, at first, seem worthy of ad- 
IMiration. She was, indeed, involved? in terrible difficul- 
ties; but even out of these, means’® were provided for! 
conquering, since they sharpened the whole people, and 
tuned them at once to unanimity, and fertility of resource. 
Her enemy on the Continent was terrible in name, but in 
reality’? he was not so very powerful; for the affairs of 
Spain were rotten and weak, and were weighed down by 

1 Otrect pév dpgv. Ast, Lex. Platon. otra, primo adspectu. GORG., 
509. A., ws your dy dd£erey ovrwai, x.r.r. Cf. Preface, xvi.22.  ? Kal, 
incressive. > Ei, with opt. *Ta xa@ éxaora. 5 Ociva, with 
genitive. ® Sodia. 7 Genitive. § Kara, accus. ® RupmAa- 
Kyat. ©’ Adoppat. "IIpds, accus.  HoAvunyavia. ™"Epyov. 
4 Oure. 
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their own weight; but this was a seeret even to™ the 
Spaniards themselves. And, at the same, this confidence, 
grounded on™ presumed strength," was useful to her, since 
it engendered, in the one, neglect of counsel,“ and remiss- 
ness; and, in the other, forethought and circumspection. 
Nevertheless, m that crisis!® of her fate, and, as it hap- 
pened, of her glory, all these things together would not 
have sufficed, had not winds and sea fought with her. 

% Aagvédvar, * Torevov, with dative. “‘Hicyis. Or 


4 


yepia. ' To pémor rovro. 





V. 
OrxtetwaL PassaGE. 

Such is the natural account of her foreign triumphs. 
Her domestic successes admit as easy a solution. Such 
was the condition of the times, that it forced her to 
assume the semblance, at least, of some popular virtues 
and so singular her fortune, that her very vices became 
as respectable, perhaps more useful to her reputation, thar 
her virtues. She was vigilant in her counsels; careful in 
the choice of her servants ; courteous and condescending 
to her subjects. She appeared to have an extreme tender- 
ness for the interests, and an extreme zeal for the honour 
of the nation. This was the bright side of her character ; 
and it shone brighter from the constant and imminent 
dangers to:-which she was exposed. On the other hand, 
she was choleric and imperious ; jealous, timid, and ava- 
ricious; oppressive so far as she durst; in many cases 
capricious ; In some tyrannical. Yet these vices, some of 
them sharpened and refined her policy, and the rest, 
operating chiefly towards her courtiers and dependants, 
strengthened her authority, and rooted her more firmly in 
the hearts of her people.— Character of Queen Elizabeth, 
from Hurp, Moral and Political Dialogues. 


7 
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SaME PASSAGE ADAPTED. 


And, concerning her foreign triumphs,’ it seems likely 
to be thus, while? it is not difficult to reveal the causes of 
her domestic [successes]. For, owing to‘ the times when 
she reigned, it was needful for her to assume the semblance 
of* certain popular® virtues, and it happened in a very® 
wonderful manner, that her vices were both more graceful 
than her virtues, and more conducive’ to her reputation. 
She was vigilant in her counsels,’ and careful in choosing 
her servants, and affable and condescending? towards her 
people ; and she furthered’® most zealously the interests, 
and had a provident regard for" the glory of her country. 
And this was the bright [side] of her character ;** and it 
shone the brighter owing to the dangers which constantly 
surrounded her. But, on the other hand, she was 
choleric'S in nature and imperious,’* and timid, and 
jealous, and avaricious, and, so far as she was able, 
oppressive, and, in many things capricious,’® in others 
tyrannical, to those with her. But this failing,!” on the 
one hand, taught her to counsel well and dexterously, and, 
on the other, as tz only affected® her courtiers!9 and 
dependants, fortified her power, and confirmed her popu- 
larity.2° 


1 Partie. 2? Mev— dé. 3 Tlapa, accus. * TIpoomocetoOat. 
‘Anuaywyoit. ° Tis, intensitive. ' AvowreAns.  *® Concrete form 
Preface, vi. ° Evmpoonyopos. 10 Srrevdeu. 1 TIpovoeiy. 
 Tporas. 18 Gupoedns. 4 ‘Y¥repnpavos. 15 T1\coventns. 
"Amuorros. 7 MoyOnpia. 18 "Edarrduevos. 9 AvAcKol. 


*°H rob dnpov piria. 





VI. 
ORIGINAL Passace. 


Meanwhile Charles, satisfied with the easy and almost 
bloodless victory which he had gained, and advancing 
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slowly with the precaution necessary in an enemy's 
country, did not yet know the whole extent of his own 
good fortune. But at last a messenger, dispatched hy the 
slaves, acquainted him with the success of their noble 
effort for the recovery of their liberty; and, at the same 
time, deputies arrived from the town, in order to present 
him the keys of their gates, and to implore his protection 
from military violence. While he was deliberating con- 
cerning the proper measures for this purpose, the soldiers, 
fearing that they should be deprived of the booty which 
they had expected, rushed suddenly, and without orders, into 
the town, and began to kill and plunder without dis- 
tinction. It was then too late to restrain their cruelty, 
their avarice or licentiousness. All the outrages of which 
soldiers are capable in the fury of a storm, all the excesses 
of which men can be guilty when their passions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which differ- 
ence in manners and religion inspire, were committed.— 
Rosertson, Charles the Fifth, book v. 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 

Meanwhile! Charles,’ satisfied® because he had con- 
quered‘ easily and almost bloodlessly,> at the same time 
marching slowly and not without precaution,® as in an 
enemy's country,’ did not yet perceive his good fortune,’ 
how great it was.9 But at last the slaves, having [sent] 
announced”? to him how they had succeeded, fighting 
boldly for their freedom; and, at the same time, other 
envoys!’ also came to him from the city, bearing the keys 
of the gates, and to deprecate,!* in their own behalf, the 

1 Ep route. 3 Kdpodos. JELF, § 450. 3 *Ayarav. ‘1 aor. 
indic. 5’Qgoy ovr avroBoei. 5 Ameptoxerros. 7H qrodepia. 
* Preface, p. 18. ® Optat. JELF, § 885; also 898,2. © AyyeAra, 
1 aor. mid. 1 Ola mpoxwpnoee odict, oratio obliqua. * UpéoBas. 
3 Tapareto Oa, fut. partic. 
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violence of the soldiers. While he was considering" the 
measures proper*> for this [purpose], these men, fearing 
lest they may not gain the booty they had eapected,'® 
rushed rapidly, without orders,!” into the city, and began to 
slay?® and plunder’? indiscriminately. And, it being no 
longer possible*! to stop them murdering and plundering, 
and committing other outrages,** all the excesses*> which it is 
possible for soldiers enraged, in the midst of a storm,®* to 
perpetrate,*> and all the crimes which men, excited by 
hatred and contempt which foreign® manners and gods 
create, would commit, were, without exception,“ com- 
mitted. 

™ BovAeva, gen. abs. See Preface, v.4. “Ta émrpdea. ™’EX- 
rife, 1 aor. partic. See Preface, p. 41. 1" Aurés.  * Imperfect. 


® dépw. 20 Adtaxpiras.  Auvardy dv, nom. abs. 22” ANNws 
UBpifovres. *”Oca—mapavopeiy.  ™ Merafv mwoAsopxoivres. JELF, 


§696,obs.5. *AdAdrpion. ™ Obdev 5 Ti Ov. 





VIL. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


We should, likewise, be very apprehensive of those 
actions which proceed from natural constitutions, favourite 
passions, particular education, or whatever promotes our 
worldly interest or advantage. In these and the like 
cases, a man’s judgment is easily perverted, and a wrong 
bias hung upon his mind. These are the inlets of pre- 
Judice, the unguarded enemies of the mind, by which a 
thousand errors and secret faults find admission, without 
being observed or taken notice of. A wise man will sus- 
pect those actions to which he is directed by something 
besides reason, and always apprehend some concealed evil 
in every resolution that is of a disputable nature, when 
it is conformable to his particular temper, his age or way 

M 
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of life, or when it favours his pleasure or profit. There 
is nothing of greater importance to us than diligently to 
sift our thoughts, and examine all the dark recesses of the 
mind, if we would establish our souls in such a solid and 
substantial virtue as will turn to account in that great day 
when it must stand the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 
— Spectator, No. 399. 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


And we ought to be extremely cautious? conccrning what 
we do either according to nature, or gratifying® our incli- 
nations,> or ag we may severally chance* to have been 
educated, or courting® our immediate profit. For in these 
and such-like [cases], the judgment’ is easily turned aside, 
and the mind® inclines® to the worse [side]. Prejudice” 
insinuates itself! through these unguarded gates of the 
mind, through which also ten thousand errors and secret 
lies enter unseen.!*? Accordingly,'® a wise man suspects 
whatever he attempts“ beside!’ reason, and ts always 
apprehensive lest whatever he has resolved upon" may be 
unsound,!* if disputable,® and agreeing™ with his temper,” 
or his age, or his way of life, or tending* to his pleasure 
or profit. Surely therefore this, if ought else, is im- 
portant™ for us, accurately to sift whatever we think, 
and to examine” all these abysses of the mind, if we wish” 


! EvAaBnréov. 2 Xapifer Oat. *°EmOupia. ‘Qs dy, with 
conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. §177,b. JELF,§ 841. ° Oepameverw. Td 
avrixa xpnoiwsov. %Tydpn. * Acavoua. ° “Péra. 10 To-wpo- 
caraytyyooxew. The infinitive with the article is less abstract than the 
noun. See Preface, § vi. " “Yrewrépxer Oa. > AavOave. 
13 Toup.  Conjunctive with av. 1 Tlapa, accus. 16 "Andas 
Sudxerrat. ” Tiyvoona, 2 aor. conjunctive, with av. 18 "Y¥arovdos. 
18 ¢ Being disputable, audiaByrnopos. See Preface, §ix. y.  ™ Sup- 
povar. 21 Tporos. ® Alara. 3 Sxomay. * Ssrovdaioy. 


% Eferafey. ™’Efepevvgv. 7 Preface, ixy. 
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to establish our souls in™ a true and genuine™ virtue, such 
as is like to return us fruit on that great day whereon it 
must be tried™ by one all-wise and all-just. 


% Karaorjoa és. * EDcxpewns. * Aoxipalo. *1 Tavcodos. 





VIII. 
OriGInaL PassaGe. 


The women had, by this time, taken possession of the 
dead body, and continued the attempts to recover anima- 
tion which Durward had been making use of, though with 
the like bad success; so that, desisting from their fruitless 
efforts, they seemed to abandon themselves to all the 
oriental expressions of grief; the women making a piteous 
wailing, and tearing their long black hair, while the men 
seemed to rend their garments, and to sprinkle dust upon 
their heads. They gradually became so much engaged in 
their mourning rites, that they bestowed no longer any 
attention upon Durward, of whose innocence they were 
probably satisfied from circumstances.— Quentin Dur- 
ward. 


SaME PAssaGE ADAPTED. 


The women who had, by this time,’ surrounded the 
corpse, at first endeavoured ¢o recover animation,? tending it 
in the same manner® as‘ the youth [had] before; yet as 
not even they succeeded,’ the affair being past cure,® they 
turned themselves to the lamentations customary’ among® 
barbarians, and gave way to every expression of grief,’ the 
women commencing a loud!® wailing, and tearing" their 

1”H8n. 2 "AvaBiocacbat. ® Accus. ‘Kai. 5 Kararvyxavecy, 
partic. *’En’ avnktorp re mpaypan. W. Gr. Gr. § 196, b. ™Ta 
vopi(suera. * Ilapa, dative. ® Havrotos elvas ddopupspevos. 
10 Suyrovos. ="! TiddeoOat. 
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black tresses: while the men seemed to be rending ! their 
clothes, and throwing dust upon their heads ;'* and, at last," 
they were so thoroughly engrossed by thetr mourning,” 
that'® they no longer thought anything of the youth, 
especially as they probably” guessed that he at least was 
guiltless’® of the affair. 

3 Avaonao Gat, 3 °EmBadrkecOa. ™“ Participle. ™ Tov mer 


Bous meptéxeo Oat. 6 “Oore, infin. JELF, § 863. " Tov. 
1° "Avairtos. 





IX. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 

I presume not to give my censure on this action, not 
knowing, as yet I do not, the bottom of it. I speak only 
what it appears to us without doors, till better cause be 
declared, and I am sure to all other nations most illegal 
and scandalous, I fear me barbarous, or rather scarce to be 
exampled among any barbarians, that a paid army should, 
for no other cause, thus subdue the supreme power that 
set them up. This, I say, other nations will judge to the 
sad dishonour of that army, lately so renowned for the 
civilest and best ordered in the world, and by us here at 
home, for the most conscientious. Certainly, if the great 
officers and soldiers of the Holland, French, or Venetian 
forces, should thus sit in council, and write from garrison 
to garrison against their superiors, they might as easily 
reduce the King of France, or Duke of Venice, and put 
the United Provinces in like disorder and confusion. 
Why do they not, being most of them held ignorant of 
true religion? Because the light of nature, the laws of 
human society, the reverence of their magistrates, cove- 
nants, engagements, loyalty, allegiance, keeps them in 
awe. — Mitton, Prose Works, Bohn’s Standard Library, 
vol. 11. p. 103. 
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SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


I do not presume! to give? an opinion’ concerning this 
matter, not as yet knowing how‘ it was contrived ;° never- 
theless in what light® it appears to us who are out of doors,’ 
until® indeed some better cause be declared, and I well 
know that [it appears so] to all others also, J will state® ; 
it is! most illegal and shameless, and is almost! barba- 
rous, or)? rather unprecedented !* even among barbarians, 
that‘ a paid’ army, no cause having been added,!® should 
subdue '’ the supreme power that set tt up.'® In consequence 
of’ this I assert, that that army will incur very™ great 
reproach”! with the rest of mankind, which heretofore all 
[used to admire as] most gentle” and well-ordered, if any 
other, and which, moreover, we citizens, at home® admired 
as most just. Assuredly, if the great™ generals and 
soldiers of the forces of Batavia or Galatia, or the Heneti, 
should thus, after sitting in council,™ despatch™ orders’ 
from garrison to garrison® against those in command, they 
too, would easily pull down, in the same manner, the 
king™® of the Galatians and the chief® of the Heneti, and 
disorder and confuse the United Provinces.*1 Why, then, do 
they not act** thus, most of them seeming indeed® to have 
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been poorly instructed in religion?™ Because, by Jove, 
nature herself inspires® awe in them, and the laws esta- 
blished among men, their reverence® towards their magis- 
trates, and oaths, and covenants, and loyalty,® and alle- 
giance.® 

“Eis ra Oeia. 35 "Eprrotety. * ALinats. 7 EvocBeu. 
% TleOapyia. 





xX. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


He was a man of long and great practice in affairs, for 
he and his father had served the crown successively a 
hundred years all but one, when he was turned out of an 
employment. He was a dexterous man in business; he 
had always expedients ready at every difficulty. He had 
an art of speaking to all men according to their sense of 
things; and so drew out their secrets while he concealed 
his own ; for words went for nothing with him. He said 
everything that was necessary to persuade those he spoke 
to that he was of their mind; and did it in so genuine a 
way that he seemed to speak his heart. He was always 
for soft counsels, and slow methods; and thought that the 
chief thing that a great man ought to do was, to raise his 
family and his kindred, who naturally stick to him; for 
he had seen so much of the world, that he did not depend 
much on friends, and so took no care in making any.— 
Oriel Scholarship, November 1845. 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 
This was a man skilled both in many and in all sorts of 
things ;' for to him, falling out of his office,’ there were a 
hundred years wanting one since® he and his father in 
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succession‘ served the king.’ And he managed® well the 
things which he might have in hand,’ and he encountered ® 
difficulties? full of resources..° And in conversation" he 
communicated’? with all men according to each man’s 
personal feeling,"* so as, concealing™ his own, at the same 
time to probe" their secrets ;'° for he thought nothing of" 
words. He was also very dexterous in persuading* those 
associating with him that he really had the same views with 
them,'® wherein by affectation®™ of genuineness”! he carried 
along with him™ the semblance™ of sincerity.* And he 
always recommended™ gentle counsels® and slow methods ;*" 
and thought that a man in office ought to do this not 
least, to serve his family and kindred, as these would natu- 
rally prove™® constant ; for, as having had great experience of 
men,”® he neither thought friends trustworthy, and did not 
even exert himself at all® to gain them. 


‘ *"Eefns. 5 Baorreds, without the article. JELF, § 447, obs. 
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ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or 
by voice, it being but of high and low in sounds a due 
proportionable dispositidn, such, notwithstanding, is the 
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force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath in that very 
part of man which is most divine, that some have been 
thereby induced to think that the soul itself by nature is, 
or hath in it, harmony. A thing which delighteth all 
ages, and beseemeth all states; a thing as seasonable in 
grief as in joy; as decent being unto actions of greatest 
weight and solemnity, as being used when men most 
sequester themselves from action. The reason hereof is 
an admirable facility which music hath to express and 
represent to the mind, more inwardly than any other 
sensible mean, the very standing, rising, and falling, the 
very steps and inflections every way, the turns and varie- 
ties of all passions whereunto the mind is subject; yea, so 
to imitate them, that, whether it resemble unto us the 
same state wherein our minds already are, or a clear con- 
trary, we are not more contentedly by the one confirmed 
than changed and led away by the other. In harmony 
the very image and character even of virtue and vice is 
perceived, the mind delighted with their resemblances, 
and brought, by having them often iterated, into a love of 
the things themselves. For which cause there is nothing 
more contagious and pestilent than some kinds of har- 
mony ; than some nothing more strong and potent unto 
good. And that there is such a difference of one kind 
from another, we need no proof but our own experience, 
inasmuch as we are at the hearing of some more inclined 
unto sorrow and heaviness; of some more mollified and 
softened in mind; one kind apter to stay and settle us, 
another to move and stir our affections; there is that 
draweth to a marvellous grave and sober mediocrity; 
there is also that carrieth as it were into ecstasies, filling 
the mind with a heavenly joy, and, for the time, ina 
manner severing it from the body.—Hooxer’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, V. xxxviii. I. 
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Same PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Come,! then, consider touching musical harmony, 
whether realised? through instruments’ or by voice, that 
being nothing else than a high and low in sounds,‘ justly 
combined® according to proportion,® it nevertheless has 
such power, and inspires? such pleasures in the divinest 
part® of man, that some? indeed have declared thereby 
that the soul itself was either harmony by birth, or con- 
tained something of the kind in itself. For it delights all 
ages,!° and is beseeming whatsoever be our condition :" it is 
present equally opportunely 7 to us grieved and rejoicing ; 
which, if it crown'® the greatest and most solemn" 
actions, has no less grace’®’ than whenever we most 
sequester’ ourselves from action.!’ ‘Which indeed chiefly 
results because music entering!* into the interior of the 
soul more than any other sensible mean,’® represents™ and 
makes clear to the soul all the passions of the mind, how 
they stand, and move, and fall,?! and their manifold” deve- 
lopments,”* and inflections,“ and turns,” and varieties.* 
And, indeed, it so imitates them, so that whether it 
resembles”” unto us our present state™ of mind, or one 
entirely” contrary to it, we are not less confirmed™ in the 
one case*! than changed® and immediately dragged away 
to the opposite [state] in the other®® For any one per- 
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ceiving the very image of virtue and vice, as in pictures,” 
by means of harmony, is delighted with their resen- 
blances,® and [by] often experiencing® the same [feeling] 
will imperceptibly be wrought® into a resemblance® and 
friendship for such things. Whence indeed there is no- 
thing more contagious™ and pestilent*° than some harmo- 
nies; while the good influence*' of others proves very 
strong‘? and potent. Indeed“ experience itself teaches 
that there is some such difference of kinds ;“ for, on 
hearing some, we should abandon ourselves to grief and 
sorrow,“ while, by others, we become*® more mild and 
softened in mind;‘*’ some are more fit to stay and settle“ 
the soul, and others stir and disturb our affections :” 
sometimes we are marvellously™ drawn to a mediocrity” 
of passions, grave™ and sober; and sometimes we are 
moved to ecstasy by them, having the soul full of 
heavenly joy, and for a little time severed from the 
body. 
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XII. 


ORIGINAL PassaGE. 

Yet, however, for our comfort, we have this to encourage 
us, that though the difficulty of acquiring habits be great 
and painful, yet nothing so easy, so pleasant, as their 
energies when once wrought by exercise to a due standard 
of perfection. I know you have made some progress in 
music. Mark well what you can do as a proficient this 
way; you can do that which without habit as much 
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exceeds the wisest man as to walk upon the waves or 
ascend a cliff perpendicular. You can even do it with 
facility; and (lest you should think I flatter) not you 
yourself alone but a thousand others besides, whose low 
rank and genius no way raise them above the multitude. 
If then you are so well assured of the force of habit in 
one instance, judge not, in other instances, by your own 
present insufficiency. Be not shocked at the apparent 
greatness of the perfect moral character, when you com- 
pare it to the weakness and imperfection of your own. 
On the contrary, when these dark, these melancholy 
thoughts assail you, immediately turn your mind to the 
consideration of habit. Remember how easy its energies 
to those who possess it; and yet how impracticable to 
such as possess it not.—Harris, Dialogue on Happiness. 


Same PassaGE ADAPTED. 


However,’ to us considering? these things, there is not 
wanting® a certain consolation‘ and recommendation® to 
action.© For, to render? habits® of a certain quality,9 
seems something great and confessedly!® difficult; but, 
nevertheless, to those who through practice! and dili- 
gence!” have been perfected * in their energies, to ener- 
gise’> pleasantly and readily is very easy. Come then, 
for you, I well know, have been well instructed in’® 
music; in’ this then, if you please,’® consider carefully,” 
what power you possess. Assuredly* a man would be 
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more likely* to walk upon the sea, or ‘to walk** upright® 
up any precipice,™ than to accomplish® what you do, 
without habit. Which things you effect® very easily, 
and without difficulty: and, lest I be evidently * flattering 
you—ten thousand others with you, whose rank® and 
ability in nothing exceeds the mass. We ought not, then, 
regarding © this one instance*! of the power which habits 
have, to judge the rest also according to* your insufl- 
ciency*® in this [point]. For let us not be shocked™ 
[when] considering® the greatness® of the perfect moral 
character,*" compared® with our own, which is weak ® and 
altogether imperfect. Rather by attending“ to the power 
of habits let us thrust away from us these melancholy and 
sad thoughts,“ which at times annoy“? the soul; and let 
us take comfort** in remembering how easy it becomes to 
those who possess them to energise according to them, and 
how utterly impossible to those who do not. 
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XITT. 
ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


£. You may spin out plausible arguments; but will, 
after all, find it a difficult matter to convince me that so 
many ingenious men should not be able to distinguish 
between things so directly opposite as pain and pleasure. 
How is it possible to account for this? C. I believea 
reason may be assigned for it; but to men of pleasure no 
truth is so palatable as a fable. Jove once upon a time 
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having ordered that pleasure and pain should be mixed in 
equal proportions in every dose of human life; upon a 
complaint that some men endeavoured to separate what he 
had joined, and taking more than their share of the sweet 
would leave all the sour for others, commanded Mercury 
to put a stop to this evil by fixing on each delinquent a 
pair of invisible spectacles, which should change the 
appearance of things, making pain look like pleasure, and 
pleasure like pain, labour like recreation ahd recreation 
like labour. From that time the men of pleasure are 
eternally mistaking and repenting. — BisHorp BERxe.ey, 
Minute Philosopher, Dialogue IT. 


Same PassaGE ADAPTED. 


A. Such things, indeed, as you now spin out! tn con- 
versation,? contain a very plausible? argument.‘ Never- 
theless you would with difficulty,’ I imagine, persuade us at 
least by words, that we ought® to believe this, that many 
indeed of ingenious’ men are unable rightly to distin- 
guish® pain and pleasure, which seem to be most contrary 
to one another. Whence, pray, and what reason [is there] 
of this? K.I do not think I shall be at a loss for® a 
reason, and that a sufficient one; but men of pleasure,! I 
am well aware, listen with more readiness,’ whenever? any 
one offers them a fable,” than to those detailing™ by a 
true argument. Hear, then, if it pleases you. Zeus, they 
say, once enjoined that the several lives of men should be 
equally’ blended with pains and pleasures. But some 
afterwards complaining’® that those were trespassing!” 
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who endeavour to separate '* what he himself [endeavoured] 
to join together, and taking more than their share of* the 
sweet abandon” all the sour™ to others. Well® I, said 
Zeus, will stop this proceeding.“ Accordingly, [they say] 
that he commanded™ Hermes to fit each delinquent™ with 
a certain invisible” mirror, put together so as to change™ 
the appearances” of things, and to assimilate® pleasure 
to pain, and pain to pleasure, and again toil to amuse- 
ment, and amusement to toil. So that thenceforth men of 
pleasure®*' are constantly being mistaken and repenting™ after- 
wards. 

8 Ataonay, 19 RuyxohAjoa.  WAeoverretv. W. Gr. Gr. §132,¢. 
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XIV. 
ORIGINAL PassaGeE. 


Whatsoever is harmonically composed, delights in 
harmony, which makes me much distrust the symmetry of 
those heads which declaim against all church music. For 
myself, not only from my obedience but by my particular 
genius do I embrace it; for even that vulgar and tavern 
music which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes 
in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contempla- 
tion of the first composer. There is something in it of 
divinity more, than the ear discovers; it is an_hiero- 
glyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole world, and 
creatures of God—such a melody to the ear, as the whole 
world, well understood, would afford the understanding. In 
brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony which intellect- 
ually sounds in the ears of God. — Siz T. Browne, Religto 
Medici, Part II. § ix. p. 183. Pickering’s Edition. 
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SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Whatever things indeed are harmonically! composed,* 
delight in harmony ;° so that‘ those excellent® [persons], 
who with loud cries bid us cast out music utterly at 
prayers, seem® to us at least not to be by nature very 
symmetrical.’ Since, for myself, not only on the score of 
ptety,® but also from my particular genius,? do I embrace it: 
for that valgar’® music common in merry-makings,!! 
which cheers!* some men and makes others mad," strikes 
me down" into certain devotional” feelings,!* and a kind 
of inspired '” depth, admiring" the original!® composer.” 
Moreover, it possesses indeed something more divine than 
the power of hearing can perceive ;*1 for the whole world, all 
that the Creator®* has created, is displayed in it in out- 
line,*5 roughly sketched as it were; it therefore affords 
such harmony and rhythm to the ears, as the universe,® 
if it were well understood,* would afford to the intellect ;%7 
being, indeed, in one word, a fitful*® and sensible” image 
of that intellectual harmony which resounds in®™ Divine 
hearing. 
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XV. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


This done they compassed them round on every side; 
some went before, some behind, and some on the right 
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hand, some on the left, continually sounding as they went, 
with melodious noise, in notes on high; so that the very 
sight was to them that could behold it, as if heaven itself 
was come down to meet them. Thus, therefore, they 
walked on together ; and, as they walked, ever and anon 
these trumpeters, ever with joyful sound, would, by mixing 
their music with looks and gestures, still signify to Chris- 
tian and his brother how welcome they were into their 
company, and with what gladness they came to meet 
them. And now were these two men, as it were, in 
heaven, before they came at it; being swallowed up with 
the sight of angels, and with hearing of their melodious 
notes. Here also they had the city itself in view; and 
they thought they heard all the bells therein to ring, to 
welcome them thereto. But, above all, the warm and 
joyful thoughts that they had about their own dwelling 
there with such company, and that for ever and ever—oh ! 
by what tongue or pen can their glorious joy be expressed ! 
Thus they came up to the gate.— Pilgrim's Progress, Part 1. 
sub finem. 


SAME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


And after these things they compassed them round} in 8 
circle on every side, some going before,* and others follow- 
ing behind,’ and some on‘ the right, some on the left, 
continually® sounding® most beautiful melodies, a lofty 
strain,” as they went ;° so that to those at least who were 
able to behold it it happened to witness such [a sight], as 
if the nature of heaven itself were descending® to meet™ 
them. In such a manner, then, they walked on together; 
and, while they were walking, these trumpeters!* con- 
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stantly, with joyful sound,'® and, indeed, mixing melodies 
with looks and gestures," signified'® both to himself and 
his brother, how gladly they would associate with them, 
and how rejoiced they were to meet them.© Here, indeed, 
these two men‘ were, in a manner, in heaven, without being 
really there; beholding, then,'® children of the gods, and 
hearing!® voices” of others like them, they almost de- 
parted*! from mortal nature. Here, also, they at last 
contemplated** the city itself, and they seemed to them- 
selves to hear all the bells*S in it, welcoming* them at 
their entrance. But it was by far the greatest [part] of 
their joy and happiness® to reflect in whose company* 
they were destined* to live there, and that for ever. Yet*9 
by what words® could any one, either speaking or writing, 
express*' their unutterable** joy? Thus then coming up 
they reached ® the gates. 
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XVI. 
OriainaL PassaGE. 


As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I 
lighted on a certain place where was a den; and I laid me 
down in that place to sleep; and as I slept, I dreamed a 
dream. I dreamed; and behold, I saw a man clothed 
with rags, standing in a certain place, with his face from 
his own house, a book in his hand, and a great burden 
upon his back. I looked, and saw him open the book, 
and read therein ; and as he read, he wept, and trembled ; 

N 
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and not being able longer to contain, he brake out with a 
lamentable cry, saying, ‘ What shall I do?’ 

In this plight, therefore, he went home, and restrained 
himself as long as he could, that his wife and children 
should not perceive his distress; but he could not be silent 
long, because that his trouble increased: wherefore at 
length he broke his mind to his wife and children; and 
thus he began to talk to them: ‘Oh! my dear wife,’ said 
he, ‘and you, the children of my bowels, I, your dear 
friend, am in myself undone, by reason of a burden that 
lieth hard upon me; moreover, I am certainly informed 
that this our city will be burned by fire from heaven; in 
which fearful overthrow, both myself, with thee my wife, 
and you my sweet babes, shall miserably come to ruin ; 
except — the which yet I see not—some way of escape 
may be found, whereby we may be delivered.’ — Pilgrim’s 
Progress, p.1. 


SAME PassAGE ADAPTED. 


It chanced to me walking’ once through this world, 
which was desert, to light? on a spot® where was a den‘; 
to me then reclined® and sleeping, there came® a dream of 
this sort. I saw a certain man, standing’ by a certain 
place, with his clothes in rags,® with his face turned away9 
from his own house ; who in his hands held a book, and on 
his back a great burden.!? Then looking,” I saw him, that 
he opened?? some!® [parts] of the book, and read; and 
while reading, he at the same time wept and trembled ; 
and at last!° no longer contained '® himself, but, groaning!” 
most piteously, said, ‘ What will become of me’ ?™® 
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® Aroorpageis. 10” A yOos. 1 Gedpevos. 2° AyeXitro, 1 aor. 
partic. 13” Arra. 4 Avayryvooke.y, opt. 18 TeXevrdp. 
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He then seemed to me to go, as he was,'® home; where, 
so long® as he could, he kept” silence, lest” his wife and 
children might perceive in what evil plight he was ;* how- 
ever, he was not able for long;™ for he was constantly * 
more and more distressed;* and at last, therefore, he 
communicated”’ to his dearest [relatives] his misfortune, 
and began saying such things to them: ‘ Oh! wife dearest 
to me, and you offspring™ of my body, I indeed who am 
here,?® your dearest friend,” am myself undone,®! through a 
burden lying heavily upon me; and, moreover,” it has 
been clearly announced to me, that fire coming from 
heaven is destined to burn® this our city ; by which death 
most terrible of all, not I myself only, but also you, wife, 
and you, children dearest to me, will perish™ miserably, 
unless, which I do not see present, some means® whereby 
we may be saved,® be found for us. 





9 Elye. * Téos. a” Ayew. 2 Mnros, 33°Orov etn 
[oratio obliqua] caxot. ™’Eml paxpdy ye. *’Aci. ™ SuvéxerOa. 
7 Kowdo. ™*Exyova. "Ode. “TadiArara. *’Arddoda. 
® IIpds. 8 "Eumpyoat. 4 Arapdeipey, fut. pass, 35 IIdpos. 
* Optative. 

XVII. 


ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


My loving people, we have been persuaded by some that 
are careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit our- 
selves to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery; but I 
assure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful 

and loving people. Let tyrants fear; I have always so 
- behaved myself, that, under God, I have placed my chiefest 
strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and good-will of 
my subjects. And therefore I am come amongst you at 
this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but being 
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resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all; to lay down, for my God, and for my 
kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood, 
even in the dust. I know, I have but the body of a weak 
and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a King, and of 
a King of England too; and think foul scorn that Parma, 
or Spain, or any Prince of Europe, should dare to invade 
the borders of my realms; to which, rather than any dis- 
honour should grow by me, I myself will take up arms; I 
myself will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every 
one of your virtues in the field. I know already, by your 
forwardness, that you have deserved rewards and crowns; 
and we do assure you, on the word of a prince, they shall 
be duly paid you. In the mean time, my Lieutenant- 
general shall be in my stead, than whom never prince 
commanded a more noble and worthy subject; not doubt- 
ing, by your obedience to my general, by your concord in 
the camp, and your valour in the field, we shall shortly 
have a famous victory over those enemies of my God, and 
of my kingdom, and of my people.— Hoxpev, p. 241. 


SAME PAssaGE ADAPTED. 


Some of those, O dearest fellow-citizens, who are 
anzious for! my safety, persuade me that it is indeed need- 
ful to take heed* in trusting? my person to an armed multi- 
tude,‘ lest any treachery® should take place; yet be assured, 
that I do not wish® to live, distrusting your friendship and 
good-will. For I leave’ fear® to tyrants; since I have 
always so behaved myself,? as to refer,!° as much as possible, 
my strength and safeguard," first, unto God ; secondly, unto 

1 Srovddlew wept. * EvAaBeioba. 3’ Emerpemeny. *”OxXos. 
5 TIpodocia. * Partic. W. Gr. Gr. § 164. 7 Agdinut. * To 
Oxveiy. © Totautny Euavrny mapéoynxa.  ’Avadepev. "Td re 
ioxupav kat ro BéBatov. 
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these [qualities]. Wherefore, indeed, I am now before 
you, not as desiring’? any pleasure or amusement,' but 
determined, in the midst and heat of battle, in your 
company,'> either to live or die; laying down!® in the dust 
my honour’ and blood for my God, and my kingdom,'* 
and my people.!® Yet I know, that I have” the body, in- 
deed, of a woman, weak and feeble, but, nevertheless, the 
soul of a King, and that an English [King]; and I think 
it most outrageous if a man of Parma,*! or Spain, or any 
other of those ruling on the Continent, shall venture to 
invade our territory ; and rather than any dishonour should 
befall®? it through me, I will myself take up arms ;* I my- 
self will be a general to you, and a judge, and a rewarder™ 
of all your honourable deeds® against the enemy. Not but 
that® J well know that rewards and crowns are already due 
to your courage; and these you shall fully receive™® 
hereafter, by my royal faith; but at present this man shall 
be my Lieutenant-general,?9 a man, if any one else [who] 
ever served any one, most noble and worthy: whom, if you 
obey, at once by your concord® in the camp,”! and by your 
valour in the field, how are we not destined™ to gain a 
brilliant victory over®> those who are outraging our God, 
and kingdom, and subjects ? 

2’Opeydpevos. ™ Tardia. ‘4 TIponpnpern. 8 “Y piv Evvotoa. 
6 TIpocépevos. % "Ovopa. ' 'Apyn, (™ Tlodtru. ™ Partie. 
W. Gr. Gr.§ 164. ™ Iappnowos. ™ TWapameceiv.  ‘Omdifopuat. 


* ’AdAoberns. % Ta xaos mempaypeva. 7 OU pry aAda. 
7 TIpobupia. % Komeiode. % ’Avr’ nov trootpatnyetv. 
%® “Opuovoourres. 31 Srpardémedov. 2 MedAev. 3 Aaumpérara 


nepryeveoOa. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, c. obs. 





XVIII. 
OriGinaL PassaGe. 
A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue 


e 
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in others; for men’s minds will either feed upon their own 
good, or upon others’ evil ; and who wanteth the one, will 
prey upon the other; and whoso is out of hope to attain 
another’s virtue, will seek to come at even hand, by de- 
pressing another’s fortune. A man that is busy and in- 
quisitive, is commonly envious; for to know much of 
other men’s matters cannot be, because all that ado may 
concern his own estate; therefore, it must needs be that 
he taketh a kind of play-pleasure in looking upon the for- 
tunes of others; neither can. he that mindeth but his own 
business, find much matter for envy ; for envy isa gadding 
passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not keep home: 
‘Non est curiosus, quin idem sit malevolus.’— Houpen, 


P- 323. 
SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Whoever! does not himself possess? virtue, is always en- 
viously disposed towards that existing in® others; for men 
are naturally inclined* to feed® either on their own virtue, 
or on the vice® of others ; and whosoever wants the former,’ 
the latter® és, as it were, reserved? as a prey; and whoever 
is hopeless*° of reaching!! another’s virtue, seeks fo come at 
.even hand" by disparaging '* his good fortune. Moreover, 
the busy“ and inquisitive’ man is commonly envious; for 
assuredly he does not, because!® interested in’? his own 
affairs, on this account attempt ¢o be versed'* in other men’s 
matters; but it is clear!9 that he rejoices in looking upon™ 
the fortunes of others,?! as aman fond of spectacles ;*2 where- 


' "Os dy, with conjunctive. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 428, a. * Tlapéxopas, 
aor. mid. con). * Tlapa, dative. 4 epuxact. 5 TaiveoOat. 
® bavAdrns. ? "Exetvos. Preface, § xvi.22. ° Otros. ° “Ymdxecrat. 
10 "AveArrioros Eyet. 1 "BEétkéo Oat és. ? "Iodépporos xabiorac bat. 
13 ’EXacoouy, with genitive. See THUCYD., lil. 42. 4 Tlepiepyos. 
8 Tlohumpaypov. 16 “Os. 17 Srrovdalov trepi. 18 TloNds elvat. 
wo W. Gr. Gr. § 126. 20 * Acuevos emBderwr. ) "AAdrptos. 
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as he who minds* his own [business], does not much find 
room for** envy, which is a kind of gadding* passion, and 
watketh the streets,*° but loveth not to stay at home. or, 
as the proverb says,*" ‘The inquisitive man is also malig- 
nant.’ %8 

3 Tpayparevopat. “4 Xowpei. % didefodsos. 28 * A-yopaios. 
7" To yap Aeyopevoy. 3% Kaxdvous. 
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XIX. 
OriGINAL PassaGeE. 


Wherefore, that here we may briefly end, of Law there 
can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the 
bosom of God; her voice, the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage: the very least 
as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power; both angels and men, and creatures of what 
condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy.— Hooxsr, Eccl. Pol., I. xvi. 8. 


SAME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Concerning Law, then, to sum up briefly,! we must avow 
so much, that her seat is in the Divine soul, and her voice 
the harmony of the world. And all things, both in heaven 
and on earth, worship her, the least as feeling® her care,® 
and the greatest as not even themselves exempted‘ from 
her power ;> since both angels® and men, and creatures of 
all conditions,’ each differently, yet all with an uniform con- 
sent,® ever admire her, as having given birth to peace and 
happiness for them. 

1 ‘Os Evveddvre xeharamcacba. (7 ’Amodavovra. * ’Emimédeca. 
*"Avumyxoos. *’Efovoia. * Aaipoves. 7 [aca ravrodam yévects. 
* Kowy épodoyia. 
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XX. 
ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


The influence of Pericles was founded partly indeed 
upon the measures by which he courted popular favour— 
which would have been equally agreeable if they had been 
proposed by any other man—but still more on the rare 
qualities of his genius and character: on his eloquence, 
his military talents, and his political experience, his pru- 
dence, his integrity, his serenity, and greatness of soul. 
It was thus that he was enabled permanently to control 
the assembly, and sometimes successfully to resist its 
declared. wishes. No man ever appeared after him at the 
head of affairs, who combined so many claims to general 
confidence and respect. But, with regard to the dema- 
gogues who succeeded him at the period we are now 
reviewing, it is clear that, with one exception, none of 
them possessed any personal influence, or was indebted 
for the degree of favour he enjoyed to any other instru- 
ments than the arts with which he flattered the passions 
of the people—Ho.tpen, Fol. Cent. p. 256. 


SAME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Pericles, indeed, gained his influence? partly from those 
[measures] by counselling which he courted* the people? 
—whereby any other was no less likely* to please— but 
still more by the rare qualities of his genius® and his 
character,’ being both very clever in speaking and skilled® 
in war, and having experience in politics,? and at the 
same time prudent, and incorruptible! and serene" also, 
and magnanimous. For by such means" it was his fortune™ 


1 Advapts. * Gepamevew. 3 TIA 60s. * MedAew. 5 T6 
dcampereés. * Tyapn. 7 A€biopa. * ’Emotnpoyv. W. Gr. Gr. 
§132,f, obs. — ® Ta sroderexd. © Xpnuarov dwpos. ™ Suvecrad- 


pevos, %’EE dy. ™ HuveBn aire. 
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always to hold’ down the assembly, and sometimes* to 
contradict '* their humour.” And after him no man presided 
over the state who for one man"® equally presented!® many 
[claims] to be held worthy of respect ;* since of the dema- 
gogues who succeeded”! in this period, no one, with one 
exception,” seems to have had power™ by personal repute,™ 
nor to have been in favour with the people for any other 
reason, if he chanced [to be in favour], than because™ he 
craftily * flattered their passions.” 


“4 Partic. 8 *Eorw Gre. 16 Avreimety mpéds. 17 Opyn. 
4 Els avnp. 1 Tlapéxeo Oa. Es rd miorews akiwOnvas. 


1 °EmcyiyverOa. * IAny évds ye pdvov. = Partic. 4 ‘H i8ia 
afiocts. EE dy. * Sodifcpevos. % ’Opyal. 





XXI. 
ORIGINAL PAssAGE. 


Romani ex arce plenam hostium urbem cernentes, va- 
gosque per vias omnes cursus, quum alia atque alia parte 
nova aliqua cedes oriretur, non mentibus solum consipere, 
sed ne auribus quidem atque oculis satis constare poterant. 
Quocunque clamor hostium, mulierum puerorumque 
ploratus, sonitus flammze et fragor ruentium tectorum 
avertisset, paventes ad omnia, animos oraque et oculos 
flectebant, velut ad spectaculum a fortun4 positi occidentis 
patrize: nec ullius rerum suarum relicti, preterquam cor- 
porum, vindices: tanto ante alios miserandi magis, qui 
unquam obsessi sunt, quod interclusi a patria obsidebantur, 
omnia sua cernentes in hostium potestate. Nec tran- 
quillior nox diem tam foedé actum excepit: lux deinde 
noctem inquietam insecuta est, nec ullum erat tempus, 
quod a nove semper cladis alicujus spectaculo cessaret.— 
Livy, v. 42. 
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Same PassaGE ADAPTED. 


But the Romans, seeing from the citadel! the town full* 
of enemies on every side, wandering at random’ about the 
streets, disasters here and there constantly arising one 
after another, were so transported* that® they not only 
were unable to comprehend what was going on, but even 
to command their senses.’ For, from whatever quarter® the 
cries of the enemy, the lamentation of women and child- 
ren, and the noise® of fire crackling,” and roofs crashing," 
struck}? upon them ¢errified at every sound, they turned™ 
their thoughts and eyes towards it, suffering more terrible 
things than others who have been besieged before them, 
as, being cut off from the town, they beheld all their own 
property in the enemy’s hands,'* compelled by their destiny 
to sit as it were spectators of the ruin of’ their country, 
and no longer fighting for any remnant of their property 
except their own persons only. Nor was the night which 
succeeded !9 a most miserable day more tranquil: daylight 
then dawned™: upon that restless night; not a single 
moment having ceased to be the spectator of new dis- 
asters. 

1” Aorv. 2 MAnbto. W. Gr. Gr. §132. g. * ’Eq8popais eixy 
epdpevor. 4 °*Efiornpt, aor. 5 “Qore. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 744, obs. 2. 
6 "EvOupeto Gat. 7 "OQor unt éPbarpois aroxpykho dar. 8 ‘Ondbe, 


with opt. ® Tapayy. 10 “Podeiv. " Karepinov. The 2aor. 
partic. only ts intrans. Livp., Lex. 12 "Eureceiv, with dative. 
18 TIpds mavru OopvBovpevor.  ™ Ipovexev. 5 "Oc. 16 “Y70- 


xeipios. ™ Partic. pres. * OF Gddov odSevds oixeiou trodePbevros 
treppaxdpevor. *'Exbéxerba. ™ 'Emvyevéc da. 





XXII. 
ORIGINAL PassAGE. 


It is a strange thing, the subtle form and condition of 
music. When the composer has conceived it in his mind, 
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the music itself is not there; when he has committed it to 
paper, it is still not there; when he has called together 
his orchestra and his choristers from the north and from 
the south, it is there; but gone again when they disperse. 
It has always, as it were, to put on mortality afresh. It is 
ever being born anew, but to die away, and to leave only 
dead notes and dead instruments behind.—Lapy East- 
LAKE. 


SAME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


Strange,! indeed, is the subtlety* of music, what it is 
both in its form’ and in its condition ;* for the composer® 
having conceived® the harmony in his mind, the melody 
itself is not there; nor even when it has been written’ in 
a book, not even then is it there: and, by Jove, when 
having called together his choruses from many places, he 
has taught® them, it is then indeed present, but it never- 
theless is gdne and disappears very soon, the chorus having 
been dissolved. For it must needs,® so to speak, ever put on 
mortality afresk,° being born indeed again, and dying 
away very soon,” and leaving nothing behind itself save 
dead notes** and voiceless harps. 

1Acvés. *%Tdrerrdv. *Toeidos. ‘Td dtaxcicba. * Me- 
Aowotds. © ’Evvoeiv, perf. part. gen.abs. 7 Gen. abs. * laor. 
conjunctive with dray. ® Act €& avayxns. 10 "Act Oynrny éx véou 
mebuxeva.  " “Avdmadw. 12 Aurixa pada. 1? Kara\eurdpuevos. 
4 Apyot yapaxripes. 





XXIII. 
ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


Que ubi intravere portas, non quidem fuit tumultus 
ille, nec fragor, qualis captarum esse urbium solet, quum 
effractis portis stratisve ariete muris, aut arce vi capté, 
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clamor hostilis, et cursus per urbem armatorum omnia 
ferro flammfque miscet; sed silentium triste ac tacita 
meestitia ita defixit omnium animos, ut pre metu obliti 
quid relinquerent, quid secum ferrent, deficiente consilio, 
rogitantesque alii alios, nunc in liminibus starent, nunc 
errabundi domos suas, ultimum illud visuri, pervagantur. 
Ut vero jam equitum clamor exire jubentium instaret, 
jam fragor tectorum qu diruebantur, ultimis urbis par- 
tibus audiebatur, pulvisque ex distantibus locis ortus, velut 
nube induct& omnia impleverat; raptim quibus quifique 
poterat elatis, qaum Larem ac Penates, tectaque in quibus 
natus quisque educatusque esset, relinquentes exirent: 
jam continens agmen migrantium impleverat vias: et 
conspectus aliorum mutu& miseratione integrabat lacry- 
mas; vocesque etiam miserabiles exaudiebantur; muli- 
erum precipue, quum obsessa ab armatis templa augusta 
preterirent, ac velut captos relinquerent Deos.— Livy, i. 
Xxix, 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


And the army having entered the gates, there was 
neither a tumultuous confusion,' nor a noise of men in terror,’ 
such as loves to happen in cities taken by storm,’ when 
through gates torn open or walls beaten down* by engines, 
or from the citadel’ taken by force, the hostile incursion® 
of troops’ shouting subverts and demolishes everything® by 
fire and sword; but a melancholy silence and voiceless 
grief so overwhelmed® every man’s mind, that forgetting” 
through fear, what they should leave, and what they 
should fake away" with them, from absence of mind,'* each 


1 OdpuBos rapaxodns. 7 SoBovpevor. * WopOovpevos.  ‘ Kara- 
Baddo, perf. pass. partic. *”Aorv. 6 ’Emdpopn. 7 “OnNiras. 
8 Tlavra avaotara srotet. ° OAiBov xaréxerv. 10 *Auynpovelv. 
1 "Amonometew, 1 aor.mid. opt. 2 ’Aropia yvebpns. 
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man constantly asking* his neighbour, they at one moment “4 
stood on their thresholds, at another roamed tn scattered 
groups*® about!” their own houses, saying thetr last farewell 
to them.® But at last the summons” of the cavalry 
ordering”! them to depart, hurrying™ them on, as they 
could hear the noise of roofs™ falling down™ at the farthest 
agers] of the city, and as the dust rising at a distance™ 
veiled® all [objects] as it were in a cloud, then” indeed 
seizing their effects** without forethought, as each could,” 
they went out, leaving behind them™ the gods of their hearths 
and homes,*! and their houses, in which each of them had 
chanced to be born and educated; and the roads were 
now filled®? with a long train® of exiles;* and, on their 
seeing®> the hardships of others, a sympathising® sorrow 
renewed* their tears, so that one might hear piteous cries, 
and, indeed, from women chiefly, when they were passing 
the most solemn shrines besieged by the soldiers, and were 
leaving the gods themselves, as it were, prisoners of war.® 


3 Nom. 4 “A)Xore. 8 Tpdvupov. 16 Yropadny éhavv. 
7 Kara, accus. 18 Havvoraroy dn 1déd€ xaipew Aéyovres. 19 “HO. 
* Kedevopds. 7 Einav. ™ ’Emeiywr. 3 Sreyn. * Kara- 
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TopTrn. * Of éxdnpodvres. 3% < To them seeing.’ % Kowds. 
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XXIV. 


OrIGINAL PASSAGE. 


Inhabitants of Oporto! The French troops having been 
repelled from this town by the superior gallantry and dis- 
cipline of the army under my command, I cal] upon the 
inhabitants of Oporto to be merciful to the wounded and 
prisoners. By the laws of war they are entitled-to my 
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protection, which I am determined to afford them ; and it 
will be worthy of the generosity and bravery of the Por- 
tuguese nation not to revenge the injuries which have been 
done to them on these unfortunate persons, who can only 
be considered as instruments in the hands of the more 
powerful, who are still in arms against us. I, therefore, 
call upon the inhabitants of this town to remain peaceably 
in their dwellings. I forbid all persons, not military, to 
appear in the street with arms; and I give notice, that I 
shall consider any person who shall injure any of the 
wounded, or of the prisoners, as guilty of a breach of my 
orders. — Ho.pEn, p. 304. 


SaME PAssaGE ADAPTED. 
(In the style of Thucydides.) 


Men of Oporto!! Since* the army of the Galatians, 
defeated by our courage and discipline,? has been expelled‘ 
from this town, I call’ upon you, the citizens, at the pre- 
sent time ¢o do no harm to® the wounded’ and. prisoners.® 
For, according to the laws® of war, they have a right to 
gain protection from me, which I declare they shall not 
lose ;!' and it would be worthy of your native generosity 
and courage, not to exact redress from these unfortunates 
for the injuries done to you,® rather than to hold them [as] 
instruments," and governed by others more powerful, and 
yet warring against us." I call'® upon you, then, in the 
city, to remain quiet at home; and I forbid’ all, save the 

170 dvdpesOrwpraio. *’Emeidy, with indicative. * Td ipérepov 
apdbupdy te Kai evxoopov. On these Thucudidean constructions, see 
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nilitary,'® not to appear’? in the streets with arms; and I 
give notice, that whoever* shall injure any one of the 
wounded or the prisoners, that him I will treat as a cri- 
minal. 

8 Of éx xaraddéyou orparevdpevo. ™ Maptevar. ™ ’Emixnpiooe. 
1 "Os dy, with conjunctive. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 428. 





XXV. 
OriGiInaAL PassaGE. 

‘Very well, Sir,’ cried the Squire, who immediately 
smoked him ; and, winking on the rest of the company, to 
prepare us for the sport,—‘ if you are for a cool argument 
upon that subject, I am ready to accept the challenge. 
And first, whether are you for managing it analogically, or 
dialogically ?’ 

‘I am for managing it rationally,’ cried Moses, quite 
happy at being permitted to dispute. 

‘Good again!’ cried the Squire ; ‘ and firstly, of the first. 
I hope, you’ll not deny that whatever is, is. If you don’t 
grant me that, I can go no further.’ 

‘Why,’ returned Moses, ‘I think I may grant that, and 
make the best of it.’ 

‘I hope, too,’ returned the other, ‘ you’ll grant that a 
part is less than the whole.’ . 

‘I grant that, too,’ cried Moses; ‘it is but just and 
reasonable.’ 

‘T hope,’ cried the Squire, ‘you’ll not deny that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones.’ 

‘Nothing can be plainer,’ returned the other, and looked 
round with his usual importance. 

‘Very well,’ cried the Squire, speaking very quickly, 
‘the premises being thus settled, I proceed to observe, that 
the concatenation of self-existences, proceeding in a reci- 
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procal duplicate ratio, naturally produces a problematical 
dialogism, which in some measure proves that the essence 
of spirituality may be referred to the second predicable.’ 

‘Hold, hold!’ cried the other, ‘I deny that. Do you 
think, I can thus tamely submit to such heterodox doc- 
trines ?’ 

‘What!’ cried the Squire, as if in a passion, ‘ not sub- 
mit? Answer me one plain question: Do you think 
Aristotle right when he says, that relatives are related ?” 

‘Undoubtedly,’ replied the other. 

‘If so, then,’ cried the Squire, ‘ answer me‘directly to 
what I propose: Whether do you judge the analytical in- 
vestigation of the first part of my Enthymeme deficient 
Secundum quoad, or quoad minus? And give me your rea- 
sons; give me your reasons, I say, directly.’ — Vicar of 
Wakefield (Oriel Fellowship, 1854). 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


‘ By all means’! said the Squire ;* for he scented? the 
man of what sort he was,* and at the same time he winks’ 
to us who are feasting together, that® we may look out for’ 
what is to ensue® ‘ Well, then if you are willing, my 
friend, to argue coolly” on this [point], know that I would 
myself accept! your challenge.” First, then, would it be 
to you willing to manage?® this analogically or dialo- 
gically ?? 14 

‘ Rationally® to me,’ said Polus, wonderfully pleased" 
with this debate." 

1 Tdvv pev ody. 2 °H 8 ds 6 olxodeondms. Cf. Puato, 527. B. "H 
& ds 6 TAavxwv, where the subject is repeated after 6s. —* “Yrroapat- 
yopat. 4 Optative (oratio obliqua). JELF, Gr. Gr. § 885. 5 Tois 


Breddpours trroonpaive. © "Iva, conjunctive. 7Iipoc8oxav, *Td 
droBnoopevov, *’AAAd. %° ’AxpiBoroyeicba. ™ Opt, with dv. 
12 TipdxAnots. 3 Araxetpioa. 4 Kar’ avdAvow f} xara Stadvow. 


% Kara Adyov. ™ ‘Hodeis. ™ AcarpiBn. 
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‘ Very good '* indeed,’ replied the Squire; ‘ but first con- 
cerning the first [points]: surely it is clear you would not 
deny that whatever is is: which, if you should not grant,}® 
I am unable to go further.’ 

‘Why™ this at least, I believe,’ replied the other, ‘I 
could grant, and do you make the best of your argument. ™ 

‘ Further, this also I call on you to grant, that the part 
is less than the whole.’ 

‘ And I,’ he said, ‘yield this also, since it seems likely™ 
to be right.’ 

‘Surely, too, you will not say that the three angles™ of 
a triangle are unequal to two right™ [angles] ?’ 

‘Why it’s clear,’ ™ replied he, and at the same time 
looking®™ round was very important,” as he was wont. 

‘Well then,®’ said the Squire, pouring his words very 
fast down™® his ears, these being our premises,™ what pre- 
vents my concluding®' that, from the concatenation of self- 
existences,** proceeding in a reciprocal duplicate ratio,® a prob- 
lematical dialogism® arises, which indeed in some measure® 
proves® [of] the essence” of spirituality,® that we must 
refer it®® to the second of the categories? ’*° 

‘ But hold,’*! said he, drawing back, ‘for this I grant 
not. Do you think, then, you will get off easily, after 
broaching™ these heterodox doctrines ?’* 


% Tdwv xadds. ™ ‘Opodoyetv. * ’AAAG. 7 Tov Adyou evoyod. 


Piato, ep. 352. B. 2 Kiydvvevo. 23 Twvia. 4 *Op6ai. 
5 Ando ydp. % Aorist. JELF, §§ 401, 402. 27 Sepviver Oat. 
3° ADAG pny. *® Karayrieiv, 1 aor. act. JELF, § 402. Puato, Rep. i. 


344. D. ™ Hpoxetpévav rovray. 3! SvAAoyicac Oa. * “H rép 
ovotay ovcevéts. *’ Ava dumdody wap’ ddAndats Adyov. * Ipd8Anpa 
dadurixov. 8 'Y¥n6 Th. % An\do. 7 Oicia. * "Idéa. 
»’Avoacreov. W. Gr. Gr. § 166, a. “ Karnyopiat. 4! "Eye. 
® "Avarodi(wv, Laor.act.  Karampoitopat. “ Ipodepeiy, 1 aor. 
act. partic. “Td mapavopa. 

Oo 
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‘ What shall I get off,’ replied he, as if angry. ‘Now “ 
answer me at once this question: Does Aristotle seem to 
‘you to speak rightly, saying that things contrary are 
opposed to one another?’ 

‘ Certamly.’ 

‘ Since this is so, answer direct to*” whatever I shall now 
propose. Do you hold the dnalytical part*® of my first 
Enthymeme inconclusive’? secundum quoad,” or quoad 
minus ?5! And at the same time replying give your reason™ 
instantly.’ | 





“Ene. pds rovro—dnooxonay avrené. © Td xar’ avdAvow. 
4 °"AcvdAAdytoros. %® Kara rd péxpts ov. 51 "Ors Hrrov. 
52 Adyos. 
e 
XXVI. 


ORIGINAL PASSAGE. 


By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern of 
nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit our government 
and our privileges in the same manner in which we enjoy 
and transmit our property and our lives. The institutions 
of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, 
are handed down to us and from us in the same course 
and order. Our political system is placed in a just corre- 
spondence and symmetry with the order of the world, and 
with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body 
composed of transitory parts: wherein, by the disposition 
of a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the great 
mysterious incorporation of the human race, the whole at 
one time is never old, or middle aged, or young, but, in a 
condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through 
the varied tenor of decay, fall, renovation and progression. 
—Ho.pen, p. 265. 





SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


For we enjoy! a constitution? working® according to 
the very pattern‘ of nature, whereby we, having received 
and held® our government from time to time,’ and our 
privileges,® afterwards transmit? them no otherwise than 
[we transmit] our possessions and lives, after having enjoyed 
them.° And in the same manner having received from 
our ancestors we hand down the institutions of policy™ and 
the [goods] accruing™ from fortune and from the gods. 
And to us is established’* a scheme of polity symmetrical 
and correspondent with the order of the world,” for it is 
not based!® upon other [conditions] than those whereon 
natural bodies," permanent,'® indeed, but of transitory” 
parts, are by God’s will based ; for we know, divine wisdom 
having so ordained,” that all men are mysteriously”! 
incorporated™ into one body, so that neither have they all 
the same age® simultaneously, either as to childhood, or 
middle age,“ or old age; but that the whole body,” being 
unchangeable,*™ and passing through the vicissitude™ of 
decay,” and fall,” and renovation,” and progression,*! by 
turns, moves forward. 


1 Xpopat. * ToXcreia. * ToAcrevdpevos. * Tlapaderypa. 
5 Atadéxopas, 1 aor. mid. * SuAarra, 1 aor. act. 7*H dei apyn. 
“Ta yépara. ® Tapadsddvat. 10’ AroAavo. 1 aor. act. Tq 


kabeorara voptpa. ™ Ipooyiyvopac. % Kaéiorarat 4 Sup- 
pérpws €xov xat dvriotpodas, with gen. ™ Ta dra. XEN., Cyr. viii.7.22. 


8 Suviornps, perf. act. Ww Ai Dra Evordces. 8 Aidtos. 
 DOeipdpevos. ™ ’EvrecAdpevos, gen.abs. 7 Aatyovi rim tpdm@. 
2 SupreAciv, partic. pres. W.Gr.Gir.§ 164. ™‘HAxia. ™ "HBn. 
* To na@ Sdov cvoTnpa. 36 "A peraotaros, 27 Avadoxn 
Xpnodpevos. 7 }Oopa.  Addvots, % ’ Avavéwots, 


1 Adénats. 
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XXVIIT. 
OricinaL PassaGE. 

Zaragossa is not a fortified town ; the brick wall which 
surrounded it was from ten to twelve feet high, and three 
feet thick, and in many places it wag interrupted by 
houses, which formed part of the enclosure. The city had 
no advantage of situation for its defence. It stands in an 
open plain, which was then covered with olive grounds, 
and is bounded on either side by high and distant moun- 
tains; but it 1s commanded by some high grounds, called 
the Torrero, upon which there was a convent with some 
smaller buildings. During the night and on the following 
day the enemy made an assault upon the city.— Houpgn, 
p- 223. 

_ SaME PAssaGE ADAPTED. 

Zaragossa is an unfortified! town, and the brick? wall 
which surrounds’ it in a circle, was about‘ ten or® twelve 
feet in height, and three in thickness, and tn some places® 
houses, which themselves were of the enclosure,’ inter- 
rupted® it so that it was not continuous.® There was, 
however, no advantage’ of situation! to the city with a 
view to defence." For it lies in an open plain,” at that 
time planted™ with many! olives, and on either side” 
bounded by!’ high mountains at a distance ;'* but a certain 
height’? rises above it,” which they call Torrero, upon 
which a certain convent”! had been erected, and some” 
other houses.” And during the night™ and on the follow- 
ing™® day™ the enemy made assaults*' on the city. 


V’Areixtoros.  *UAivOwos. * Leptéxecv, partic. * Md\ora. 
6 Kai. * “Eorty orp. 7 HepiBodos. ® Acéxetv. © Suvexns. 
10 "OdeAera. 1 Gears. 2 TIpos rd apuver Oar. 18 Xwpior, 
‘M4 TWehurevpéevos. ™ Suxvds. 6 ‘Exarépwht. ' Meéxpis. | Aa 
sro\Aov. 19 ” Axpa. 20 "Ereory €& trepdetiov. 21 Buvoixia 7S 
iepd. 2” Arra. % OixeSounpara. * Accus. JELF, Gr. Gr. 
§ 577, obs. 1. 2 "Ercovea. * Genitive. JELF, l.c. #7 Tipoo- 
BddAecv. 
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XXVIII. 
OxiGinaL PassaGe. 

They without made the sign agreed upon, and were 
answered by one of the sentinels from the wall; upon 
which they run to both places where they were to mount 
their ladders. By some accident the other sentinel, who 
was designed, was not upon the other part of the wall, so 
that when the ladder was mounted there, the sentinel 
called out; and, finding that there were men under the 
wall, ran towards the court of guard to call for help; and, 
in his way met Morrice, who, finding him to be a wrong 
soldier, seemed not to believe him, but took him back 
with him to show him the place, and carried him to the 
top of the wall, nearer, that they might listen; and from 
thence, being a very strong man, he made a shift to throw 
the soldier over the wall; and, by this time, they from 
without were got upon the wall from both places, and had 
their signs to their friends at a distance. Pa OUDEN, 

Fol. Cent. p. 304. ° 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 

And those without displayed! the signal? which had 
been agreed® upon, and one‘ of the sentinels® answered ® 
from the wall; and immediately they ran’ to both places® 
of the wall where they were® to mount? their ladders,” 
but by some chance the other sentinel, who ought! to have 
acted'* with them, was not in his place,’ so that the 
ladder being applied," the sentinel there!® called out,” and, 

1 "Avadeixvups, 1 aor. act. 2 Sypetov. * Suvrarra, perf. pass. 
partic. “‘O pev els. The article is thus used when opposition ts to 
be strongly marked. Lipp. and Scory, eis. 5 dudaé. § "Ayrion- 
paivw, 1 aor. act. 7 “Oppav, laor.act. *% ‘Exarépwoe. ° MédA@. 
©’ AyaBaive emi. " Knipaé. 12°Oy ee. ' Present.  Xopa. 
Xen., Anab., iv.8.15. ™ Wpooriépevos. %Tavry. "7 AvaBogy, 
1 aor. act. . + ok 
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perceiving that men were’® under the wall, ran'® to the 
guard-room™ to call” for help.27 And, on the way,” 
Thrasymachus meets” him, and finding he was not the 
right person,” pretends® as” not believing his story,** and, 
carrying him back® to show®™ him the spot,*! when*? he had 
placed him on the top of the wall, in order, forsooth,* 
that they might listen™ from nearer,® then*® unexpect- 
edly,” for he was a very strong man, throws him down 
from above®® And, by this time,®® they without having 
mounted the wall from both [sides], signalled to their 
confederates at a distance. 

1% Partio. W. Gr. Gr. § 164.  ™ Kararpéyew,aor. ™ bvdaxrnpiov. 
31 Tlapaxadav. $* BonOea. 23 "Ep ry mapddq. * Tlepirvyxava, 
with dative. On the interchange of the present, aorist, and imperfect 
in narration, see Buttm. Gr. Gr. § 137.4, 5. JELF, § 401.3, 4,5. Pre- 


face, § viii, *’Avemitydecos. * Upodacifopa. ‘Qs. ™ Ta 
Aeydpeva. 9 Avaxopifety, 1 aor. act. ® Partic. 31 Tonos. 
2 Ered), with 1 aor.indic. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 840. 33 Ande. 
* "Axpoagba, aor. opt. with ras. W. Gr. Gr.§155. 35 "EK rou 
éyyurépo. %6 Kira. 37°EE dmpoodoxnrov. 8 Kadurepbev. 


© "Ey rourg. 





XXIX. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


Amongst too many other instances of the great corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of the age wherein we live, the great 
and general want of sinccrity in conversation is none of 
the least. The world is grown so full of dissimulation and 
compliment that men’s words are hardly any signification 
of their thoughts ; and, if any man measure his words by 
his heart, and speak as he thinks, and do not express more 
kindness to every man than men usually have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of want of breed- 
ing. The old English plainness and sincerity — that 
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generous integrity of nature, and honesty of disposition, 
which always argues true greatness of mind, and is 
usually accompanied with undaunted courage and resolu- 
tion, is, In a great measure, lost among us. The dialect of 
conversation is, now-a-days, so swelled with vanity and 
compliment, and so surfeited (as I may say) of expressions 
of kindness and respect, that if a man that lived an age or 
two ago, should return into the world again, he would 
really want a dictionary to help him to understand his 
own language, and to know the true intrinsic value of 
the phrase in fashion; and would hardly at first believe at 
what a low rate the highest strains and expressions of 
kindness imaginable do commonly pass in current pay- 
ment.—Jreland Scholarship, 1851. 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 
(In the style of THucyp1vEs.) 

Having many other [things] I might mention) concerning 
the corruption and malignity of our contemporaries, I 
declare that the insincerity? in conversation which has 
gained ground® everywhere, is not least. For at such a 
[pitch] have dissimulation* and compliment’ arrived, that 
the signification® of words goes for nothing’ [as equivalent] 
for sentiments; and if any one, desiring to make his 
words represent® his feelings,’ should then utter what he 
felt,° and should not put forward any pretence! of a 
goodwill to any one apparent but not real,!? except so far 
as it is probable any one would feel’® towards his neigh- 
bours, this man, in my opinion, would be little removed 
from being called rude.“ And what was formerly held 

1”Apy Exar elnety. W. Gr. Gr. § 167, obs. 4. 7Té xiBdndov. See 
Preface, § v., p.25. * Td éxvenxnxés. THUCYD., 1.3.21. ‘ Eipwveta. 
S*AdoNecxia. © A€iwots. THUOYD., iii.82. "Ia kal pndev dvvac6a. 
®Iedpporos. "Trdun. Ttyrdoxev. “ Upooroinos. "Ov, 
"Eye, 80. edvoiay.  ™”Apougos. 
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our native’ simplicity and gentleness,!© I mean the noble- 
ness'* inborn in us, and the honesty of dtsposition™ which 
evinces true greatness of mind, wherein courage!® is a 
main ingredient,'* has been obliterated and lost. Indeed, 
the dialect of conversation’® in daily intercourse is so 
swollen with vanity,” and is so full—so to speak—to surfeit, 
of flattery and compliment,” that if any one of those 
living formerly coming to life™ should return®™ to those 
here, such a man seems hkely to need an interpreter,™ 
who should teach him his native tongue, and reveal the 
real meaning® of the phrase in fashion.* And, indeed, at 
first, as I judge, much distrust would occur® to him of 
the false currency of conversation,” beholding the -fairness 
of expressions measured with the real character™ of actions, 
with how much pomp adorned at what [price] it is in 
reality® valued. 

18 ’Emeyaptos. 16 Adjectives with article. See Preface, p.25. 
1” Spevdv adorns. 18 THUCYD., iii. 83. 1° Karackeun tav Adyar. 
% Tocodrov Syxov dpavba. Puato, Rep., 277. B. 71 Td xaptroyAwo- 
ce. *’AvaSido,laor.act. * ArtstopH., Ran.1165. ™’E£p- 
yitys.  ™ Oixeios. 26 “H dei émimoddfovea desis. * Tapiornpsy 
2 aor. act. opt. % Td év Adyots mapaonpoy. 29° AdnGea. »TS 


OvTt. 





XXX. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


In Holland, every house is taxed at two and a half per 
cent. of its value, without any regard either to the rent 
which it actually pays, or to the circumstance of its being 
tenanted or untenanted. There seems to be a hardship in 
obliging the proprietor to pay a tax for an untenanted 
house, from which he can derive no revenue, especially so 
very heavy a tax. The valuation, indeed, according to 
which the houses are rated, is said to be always below the 
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real value. When a house is rebuilt, improved, or en- 
larged, there is a new valuation, and the tax is rated ac- 
cordingly.— HoxpEn, Fol. Cent., p. 234. 


- SAME PASSAGE ADAPTED. 


In this country, every house! is taxed* at two and a half 
per cent. of its value,’ and this whether it is untenanted‘ or 
not, equally, with® mo regard® of the rent,7 whatever® it 
may pay. It seems, indeed, hard, if* the owner” is 
compelled to pay no small tax!! for his house untenanted, 
and from which he derives'® no revenue. It is said, in- 
deed, that the valuation of the houses is lower than the 
value of each.© But whenever either a rebuilding,’® or 
improvement,!” or enlargement’® of a house takes place, it 
is valued '® again afresh,” and it pays*! the tax! according 
to the value. 


'Oixia. 2 TarrecOa, perf. pass. Vid. Lipp. Lex, rdrrwa.  * Teo~ 


gapaxooTh THS TyLiis. 4’ ApicOoros. 5 IIpds, accus, ® Adyos. 
? *Evoixsov. ®"Ocoomep. ° "Arrorivesy, conjunctive with dv. JELF, 
Gr. Gr. § 428. 10 Aeorérns. 1! @dpos. 2 "Eni, dative, 
1 Kaprovc bat. 4 To det rijnpa. 6"H xara Thy éxdorns afiav. 
16 "Eriorxeun. ¥EravépOwors.  Enrid8octs. 9’ Arror¢parat. 
2 "Kix véou. 21 “¥rroreXetv. 


* See Preface, § xiv. 


XXXI. 
Or1IGINAL PAssaGE. 


P. How say you, Hylas, can you see a thing which is at 
the same time unseen ? 

H. No, that were a contradiction. 

P. Ts it not as great a contradiction to talk of conceiving 
a thing which is unconceived ? 

H. It is. 

P. The tree or house, therefore, which you think of, i 18 
conceived by you. 
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H. How should it be otherwise? 

FP. And what is conceived, is surely in the mind. 

HT. Without question, that which is conceived is in the 
mind. 

P. How, then, came you to say you conceived a house 
or tree, existing independent, and out of all minds what- 
ever ? 

H. That was, I own, an oversight.— Hoven, Fol. Cent., 


p- 308. 
SaME PAssaGE ADAPTED. 


P. How say you, Hylas, for is it possible to see what is 
unseen ?! | 

H. No, by Jove! for this, indeed, [is] contrary to 
itself. 3 

P. Do you not, then, think that to talk of conceiving what 
is not conceived,’ is said equally contradictorily ?* 

H. Assuredly.‘ 

P. Therefore,> you surely® conceive the tree or the 
house which you think’ of ? 

H. For how not? 

P. And it is clear, that what is conceived, exists pre- 
viously® in the mind. 

H. There is, indeed, every necessity that what is con- 
ceived, should exist in the mind. 

P, And how is it that you,? my friend,” said, you con- 
ceived either a house or a tree existing independently" 
apart? from all mind whatsoever ? 8 

H. I confess, that I said that from an oversight." 


1Td adparov. 2 Td ra pn vroAnntTa vroAauBavev. W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 117, obs. 8°EE igov évavrios éaur@ Neyer Oar. ‘ Tdvv peév ovr. 
5 Ovcoiy, JELF, § 791. 6 ’Eouxas. 7 "Evvoety. ® Tlpouvmapxet. 


° Sb 8¢ ri wadov; JELF, Gr. Gr. § 872, k. 1070 Saipdme. " Abra 
kaG ard. “*Xopis.  *"Oorts ody. 4 ’EmAabdpevds tov. 
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XXXII. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


Accompanied by 200 Spanish pikemen, he flew to the 
place of attack, and appeared upon the scene just in time 
to save his troops from total destruction. He placed him- 
self at the head of his men, and, with his sword in one 
hand, and a shield in the other, led them against the foe. 
The news of his arrival, which soon spread from one end 
of the dyke to the other, reanimated the drooping spirits 
of his troops; and the contest, which the nature of the 
field of battle rendered more murderous, was resumed with 
new energy. Upon the narrow top of the dyke, which in 
many places did not exceed nine paces in breadth, 5000 
combatants were engaged ; within this narrow space, the 
power of both armies was concentrated ; upon its possession 
depended the whole fate of the blockade. With the Ant- 
werpers, the last bulwark of their city was at stake—with 
the Spaniards, the whole issue of their enterprise; and 
both parties fought with that courage which nothing but 
desperation can inspire.—Prescorr. 


SAME PASSAGE ADAPTED. 


And Philip, with 200 hoplites of the Iberi, came to 
their succour,' where the attack*® was going on, and was so 
far only beforehand‘ that the whole army was not ruined.® 
And coming forward’ to the front rank,® seizing his sword in 
his right hand, and his shield in the left, thus, indeed, he 
led them against their foes. While9 those on the dyke, as 
soon as ever |! they perceived '? him present, for the rumour” 


1 TlapaBonGeiv. ? TpoaBoan. 3 TiyvecOa. = * Toodvde pdvov 


epbacer és Sov FKav. 5 “"Oore, with infinitive. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 863. 
® AnddAvo Gat. 7 Hapioy. * ‘H eumpocbe rafts. ® Ae. 10 Oj 
Gxé tov x@paros. 1 “Os raxtora. 13 "Emcwoeiv, 1 aor. act. 


3 Adyos. 
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spread'* far, recovered confidence [after] having de- 
sponded,?” and still more [eagerly | prosecuted!* the contest,” 
which had been even before murderous, owing to the 
narrowness of the space.® For on the top” of the dyke, in 
some places having its breadth not more than nine paces,” 
about™ five-thousand men were fighting; and the whole 
strength of both* [armies] was concentrated® in a very 
narrow spot,” as they considered this one [point] decisive 
of the whole blockade.” For to one [party], the struggle™ 
[was] for the safety of the city, the last bulwark*! being 
endangered; and to the others, for victory or defeat, in 
case the expedition*? shall not® succeed ;* and both [ par- 
ties], like men at last desperate,® as is wont to happen, 
were far more spurred®’ on to eager combat.*® 

14 -Eqépretv. 18°Emi wold. 16 *"Avabapoeiv, 1 aor. act. 
17 Amevpynxdres fon. 18’ AvOadrropat. 1° Maxn. . ™ Srevoywpia. 
1 Ent ris kopupys. * Tpiav dpyuay.  Mddora. “ Dative. 





* Svotpéeperv, pass.  ™ Ev dvayxaordrp xopiy. 7 “Os—yyovpevor. 
*Kupibrarov, ™'Emreiyiots. ™’Ayov. ™"Epuna. * Srpa- 
rea. *Elpn. ™ Karopéovr. * ’ Arrovevonpevot. % didei. 
*’ Tapofvvecbar. *’Es rd didovecxety. 

XXXIITI. 


ORIGINAL PassaGE, 


Compassion seized the amazed inhabitants of the city, 
mixed with the fear of like calamities; while they ob- 
served the numerous foes without and within, who every- 
where surrounded them, and reflected upon the weak 
resources by which they were themselves supported. The 
more vigorous of the unhappy fugitives, to the number of 
three thousand, were armed, and enlisted in three divisions. 
The rest were distributed into the houses, and all care was 
taken by diet and warmth to recruit their feeble and torpid 
bodies. Diseases of unknown name and species, derived 

















or OO 
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from their multiplied distresses, seized many of them, and 
put a speedy period to their lives; others, having. now 
leisure to reflect upon their mighty loss of friends and 
fortune, reckoned the life which they had saved, a 
curse. 


SAME PASSAGE ADAPTED. 


But upon those in the city, compassion?’ fell together 
with dismay” at the same time, and fear for? themselves, 
lest they should suffer‘ anything of this sort, seeing a mul- 
titude of° foes, both within the city and without, encom- 
passing® them on all sides, and considering their own 
weak resources,’ against what overwhelming strength they would 
be matched.’ And the still vigorous portion® of the fugitives, 
to about! three thousand, taking arms, were drawn up" in 
three divisions ;'* while, distributing’* the rest among” 
houses, they tended'® them with every care,!7 if!® by any 
means still they might recruit their weak and torpid?9 
badies by food*® and warmth. And on many, diseases 
strange*! and unknown,” as ts natural™ to those who had 
suffered many distresses,™ fell,*® so that they were instantly 
removed” from life ; while others, on the other hand, now 
at®7 leisure reflecting’ that they would live” deprived 
equally of their friends and fortunes, plainly® believed 
[that] to have survived to this time,*' [was] a clear penalty. 


1 Olxros. * "EpmAnéts. 3 Tlepi, genitive. 4 Conjunctive. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 155, obs. JELF, § 806, 1. §¢ Many. ® Ileprecrares. 
* Asropta. * [pds oiay meptovoiay yernvotro. ° To pév aépatov 
kal dxpator. © Of éxdevyovres. 1 Madora. 12 mudd yey, 
1 aor. pass. 13 Mépos. ' Araipety,2aor.mid. Kara, accus. 
6 Gepareva. 7 Alacra. 18 "Hy, conjunctive, 19 Napkav. 
% Tpodn. a1" Aroros. 22 Kpeioowy Adyov. 3 Ola eikds. 
* TloAAa 78n radaurwpetv. % "Eyxaraokyrrety. % °AvradAdoow, 


Qaor. pass. ™ Kara, accus. ™ ’EvOupemOa. * AcarpiBa, fut. 
opt. Oder Gro 7. = =—s_ ®"-— Td péxps rovde émiBravat. 
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XXXIV. 


ORIGINAL PAssaGE. 


I was yesterday comparing together the industry of 
man with that of other creatures; in which I could not 
but observe, that notwithstanding we are obliged by duty 
to keep ourselves in constant employ, after the same 
manner as inferior animals are prompted to it by instinct, 
we fall very short of them in this particular. 

We are here the more inexcusable, because there is a 
greater variety of business to which we might apply our- 
selves. Reason opens to us a large field of affairs which 
other creatures are not capable of. Beasts of prey, and I 
believe all other kinds, in their natural state of being, 
divide their time between action and rest. They are 
always at work, or asleep. In short, their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in seeking after their food, or in con- 
suming it. ‘I'he human species only, to the great reproach 
of our natures, are filled with complaints, that ‘the day 
hangs heavy on them ;’ that ‘they do not know what to 
do with themselves;’ that ‘they are at a loss how to pass 
away their time;’ with many of the like shameful mur- 
murs, which we often find in the mouths of those who are 
styled ‘ reasonable beings.’ How monstrous are such ex- 
pressions among creatures who have the labours of the 
mind, as well as those of the body, to furnish them with 
proper employments; who, besides the business of their 
proper callings and professions, can apply themselves to 
the duties of religion, to meditation, to discourse; in a 
word, who can exercise themselves in the unbounded 
pursuits of knowledge and virtue, and every hour of their 
lives make themselves wiser or better than they were 
before. 

After having been taken up for some time in this course 
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of thought, I diverted myself with a book according to 
my usual custom, in order to unbend my mind before I 
went to sleep. The book I made use of on this occasion 
was Lucian, where I amused my thoughts for about an 
hour among the Dialogues of the Dead, which, in all 
probability, produced the following dream.— Guardian, 
No. 158. 


SaME PassaGE ADAPTED. 


To me yesterday’ comparing’? the industry* of men 
with‘ that of other animals, it occurred to observe® that, 
while it is needful® for us from duty’ to work® constantly,° 
and for other animals by instinct,!° nevertheless we are far 
inferior! to them in doing™ this. Moreover, we are the 
more inexcusable in proportion as we are able to engage 
in many more employments ; for reason'® gives us a large 
field!’ of affairs, to which the other animals are not able 
to apply'® [themsives]. Wild beasts, and all the other 
kinds, as it seems to me, a8 many as use the manner of 
life according to nature, spend!® their time between” 
activity”! and repose,” so that® they are always [engaged | 
either in working or in sleeping; and ¢o speak briefiy,™ 
when awake they constantly attend™ either to the supplying 
of** food or to eating it. Whereas in man alone of 
animals, and this®’ is most shamefully reproached® against 


1 X6e€s. * Tlapadewpeiv. 3 Storrovia. “TIpos, accus. 
® Odx eLeyevero rdde py) epvoeive. = W. Gr. Gr. § 163, obs. 7 Nopos. 
*’EpyaferOa. °° Zuvexas. ” Svors. " Aciropa. W. Gr. Gr, 
§132,g.0bs.1. ™ Partic. JELR, Gr. Gr.§688. ©’ Ampodacioras 
exe. ¢ Evropeivy. 'S TloAAamAdotos. 16 Adyos. 
7 Adoppn. 8 Tpompeper Oat. 1? Acaperpetv. * Meragv, 
with partic. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 696, obs.5. 7 ’Evepyeiv. % Komacbar. 
3 "Oore, infin. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 863. 24 “Oo cuveAdvre eimrety. 
3 ’Emperciada. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, ©. obs. % Td ropifer Oa. 
7 Relative. ™’Eyxadetrai. 
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our nature, all things [are] full” of men repining™ that the 
day wears*! heavily with them :* that they do not know® 
what to do with themselves:* that they-are at a loss in 
what manner they shall spend*® [time]: and we often 
hear those styled rational® uttering many shameful things 
of this sort. How, then, is it not monstrous that those 
who, besides the labours of the body, possess those of the 
mind also, from which they may find sufficient employment,” 
should say such things?* they being able* not only to 
pursue the business of their proper cailings and professions,” 
but also the study of religion,“° and meditation,*! and dis- 
course,“? and, in a word,"* they being able to ive engaged 
without limit in learning and virtue,‘ and every hour of 
their life that they spend* to proceed to what is wiser and 
better than before ? 

When then a long time had elapsed to me meditating 
these things, I rested, according to my custom, reading a 
book, ¢v unbend** my mind before I went to sleep. Now 
the book which I was using at this time was [one] of 
Lucian; and my mind being pleasantly occupied about 
the Dialogues of the Dead for about an hour, hence, as is 
most probable, happened to me the dream which I am 
going to tell. 


* Meords. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, g. obs.1. * Meudpevar. *! bépec Oa. 
3 Dative. W. Gr. Gr. § 134. 33 "Eye. 4°O Tt xpnoovrat avrois. 
On the fut. indie. in oratio obliqua, see JELF, Gr. Gr. §886. 8 Au 
rpiBeww, fut. indic. 38 Oi Adyou 876ev Kowvwvovvres. 87 ’Epyaciay 
ixavny épydfeo Ou, aor. mid. conjunctive. 8 W. Gr. Gr. 163, obs. 
'® Tlepl ris éxdot@ mpoonkovons mpaypareias mpayparever Oat. “ Ta 
mpos evoreBeray. | Gewpia. Td mpds adAndous dtaréyer Oa. 
8 Os currdépws elsreiv. “ AvareXeiv pavOavovrés Te Kal dperqy emirir 
Sevovres. “TO Bip Evyytyvdpevot. “ Tod yaddoa JELY, Gr. Gr. 
§ 492. 
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XXXV. 
ORIGINAL PassaGE. 


I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the 
infernal regions, where I saw Rhadamanthus, one of the 
judges of the dead, seated in his tribunal. On his left 
hand stood the keeper of Erebus, on the right the 
keeper of Elysium. I was told he sat upon women that 
day, there being several of the sex lately arrived, who had 
not their mansions assigned them. I was surprised to 
hear him ask every one of them the same question, 
namely, ‘ What had they been doing?’ Upon this ques- 
tion being proposed to the whole assembly, they stared. 
one upon another, as not knowing what to answer. He 
then interrogated each of them separately. 

‘Madam,’ says he to the first of them, ‘you have been 
upon the earth above fifty ‘years; what have you been 
doing there all this while ?’ 

‘Doing?’ says she; ‘really I do not know what I have 

been doing. I desire I may have time given me to 
recollect.’ After about half an hour's pause, ‘she told 
him that she had been playimg at crimp; upon which 
|  Rhadamanthus beckoned to the keeper on his left hand to 
take her into custody. 
_ . “And you, Madam,’ says the judge, ‘that look with 
such a soft and languishing air; I think you set out for 
this place in your nine-and-twentieth year; and what have 
you been doing all this while ?” 

‘TI had a great deal of business on my hands,’ says she, 
‘being taken up, the first twelve years of my life in 
dressing a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of it in 
reading plays and romances.’—Guardian, No. 158. 


Same PassAGE ADAPTED. 


I seemed, indeed, being drawn into the mouth of Hades 
P 
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to see Rhadamanthus sitting, one of the judges appointed 
for the dead; on the left having the keeper of Tartarus, 
and on the right the [keeper] of the Elysian plain. And 
some one told me that on this day he sits upon! women; 
as many of this sex had arrived,? who had not as yet been 
allotted*® their private habitations. And I wondered at 
him‘ that [he] asked the same question of all,5 what had 
been® the things done by them. The whole assembly,’ 
then, being asked this, looked upon® one another, as not 
knowing what story they should tell.® He then, interro- 
gating each separately, says to the first,— 

‘O woman, more than fifty years having passed” to 
you being on the earth, what have you done there in this 
long period?” 

And she, answering,!! said,— 

‘What have I done, do you ask?!? by HeralI do not 
know what has been done by me; I implore, therefore, 
that time may intervene for me endeavouring to recollect.“ 
And having paused! about!® half-an-hour, she replied 
that she had lived!” ‘playing at odd and even with dice.’ ® 


1 Acadixd{w, with dative. The historic present is often used in the 
oratio obliqua for the aor. or imperf. See JELF, Gr. Gr. § 395, 2. obs. 2. 
On the indic. in orat. obl., see JELF, § 886. .? “Are, with parte 
gen. abs, JELF, Gr. Gr. § 704. * Aiadayxdve, 2 aor. act. pariic. 
« On this very common attraction, by which the subject of the dependent 
clause is transferred to the principal clause, in order to bring pro- 
minently forward the leading notion of the whole sentence, see JELF, 
Gr. Gr. § 898, 2. Preface, p.18. 5 W.Gr.Gr.§139. *& W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 156. ‘73toracts.  * Suvopar. 8 Yrréxew, aor. opt. (orat. obl.). 
10 Teyeynpévos. "‘YmodaBov. *%°O 11; The pronouns compounded 
with the relative 4s belong to the indirect question, the relative part of 
the compound signifyiny the dependence of the interrogative sentence. 
See JELF, Gr. Gr. § 877. Preface, xvi. 20. 3 Eyylyvec Oa, conjunc 
with iva. 4 "Avayymnoxona. On the present, meaning an attempt, 
see Preface, viii.[8.].  ™ Ataderev. 16 “Os. '7 Biow, perf. opt. 
(oratio obligua). ™’Aorpayadors dpridfew. 
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And Rhadamanthus hearing this, signed '® to the keeper 
on™ the left to arrest and™ guard her. 

‘ You, O woman,™ says the judge, ‘ who have so tender 
and languishing® a look ;™% after having been born,® I 
believe, thirty years wanting two, you set out on a journey® 
to these regions; and what are the deeds done by you in 
this long time?’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ ”” said she, ‘I have had a great quantity of 
affairs through my hands; for, on beginning my life, 
I spent”* twelve years in dressing™ a jointed™ image of a 
child, and the remainder in reading plays and romances.*! 


1° Sypaive. 20 RE, 41 ’EmAaBdpevos. 3 °0 yuvat, ov Be. 
* Tapepevos. * “Ovis. *® Teyoras. * Tlopeiay dppacbat, 
laor. pass. form. ™”°Hpnyv. ™’Avadrioxw,laor. ™ Sxevdtes. 


*Kinrés.  *! Adyos Gearptxoi xal pvOcxol. 


EXERCISES. 


—o— 


PART III. 


I. 


| Paes leopards,! lynxes, panthers,? bears, and other 

animals of this description, are caught in foreign 
countries, about the Pangzan mountain, and in Cittus 
beyond Macedonia, in Pindus and in Nysa beyond Syria, 
and in other hilly regions which contain food for animals 
of this kind. Some of them are caught in the mountains 
by means of a poison made of monkshood,’ which they resort 
to from the difficulty of the ground This the hunters 
scatter,> mixed with each animal’s favorite food, about the 
streams and other customary haunts. Others, on descending 
to the plain at night,’ are intercepted,® and taken by meaus 
of armed horsemen, with no little peril to their captors. 
For some of them they dig circular pits,” broad and deep, 
leaving a pillar of earth in the centre. Upon this, towards 
night, they place!! a goat, fastened thereto, and hedge" 
around the pit with wood, so ¢hat'® the animal cannot see 
over it, leaving no™ entrance. The wild beasts, hearmg 
the bleating of the goat by night, run round the hedge,” 
and when they are unable to find a passage,’® they leap 
over, and are caught. 


1 TlapddXets. 2 TavOnpes. 3 "AxoviTixds. * Avoxapia. 
5 TlapaBdddo. 6 * Whatever each may delight tn.’ TW. Gr. Gr. 
§131,8  *’Amox\eio, 1 aor. pass. partic. ° Hendiadys: ‘ Horses 


and arms.’ 10 ’Opuypara mepipepn. " Aorist, habitual notion, 
JELF, § 402, I. 2"QOore. JELF, § 863. 13 © Not leaving.’ 


“down '%Gpaypes.  ' Aiodos. 
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II. 


For hunting the wild boar, we ought to have Indian, 
Cretan, and Spartan dogs; nets, javelins, boar-spears,! 
foot-traps.£ In the first place, the dogs must be the élite? 
of the breed,* that® they may be able to contend with the 
wild beast. The nets should be made of the same kind of 
cord® as that used for catching hares ; and the foot-traps 
similar to those set for stags. Let there be a full meet ;’ 
for the game is taken with difficulty even by many 
hunters. 

, 1 will now explain how they are to employ the several 
appliances for the chase. In the first place, on reaching 
the spot where® they believe the animal to be, they must 
bring up9 the pack! quietly, loose one hound of the 
Spartan breed, and, keeping the rest leashed," draw the 
cover’? with the hound, following close on his tracking, 
whenever he has found the boar’s traces. The hunters 
themselves will observe many indications of his presence ; 
for instance, on soft ground, his footsteps ; in bushy spots, 
broken boughs ;“ and wherever there are trees, marks" of 
his teeth. The tracks will usually conduct the hound to a 
marshy ’® spot ; for the beast generally lies on such ground, 
as it is warm in winter, cool in summer. On" reaching 
the lair,!® the hound opens; but the boar does not in 
general break cover.” The huntsman must then take the 
dog, and leash him together with the rest of the pack, at a 
considerable distance from™ the lair, and spread the nets — 

1 IIpoBéXtoy. * IodoarpaBn. 5 Mn ai emrvyovcat. ‘ Tévos. 
5’ “Iva, with conjunctive. ® Aivoy. 7 Suyxurnyeray, i.e. ‘ Many 
hunters. * * Wherever they may believe’ JELF, §428,a. These 
shades of contingency are far more accurately marked in the Greek 
than the English idiom. °*‘Ymayev. 10 Td Kuvryéctov. 1 Aede- 
pévos. 12 Supmepetevat, 13 “Lyvevats. 4 Ths vAns KAdopara, 
8 Wryal. 16 “y wdns. 7 Eresdav, conjunctive. 18 Eb. 
19 “Yaxreiy. 20? Aviorapat. 1” Arobev mov and. 
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over the open places, laying the cords upon forked pieces of 
wood ;*7 he must then allow the hollow®® of the net to jut 
out,“ planting twigs in the interior to support it® on either 
side, so that, by these means, the rays of light may pene- 
trate™ as far as possible into the hollow, thus making the 
interior seem light*” to the boar when he runs towards it. 
He must also hang the closing string® on a tough tree, not 
on a bush,%9 for bushes give way” when the net is pulled, 
leaving bare places. When the nets are fixed, we must 
return to the hounds, slip all their leashes,*) and throw them 
into the cover,*4 taking our javelins and boar-spears. 

* "Anocxanidepa Sixpdyv. *Kédros.  ™“ponxov, ™ ’Avrnpis. 
% "Evéyeuy. 7 Davds, superlat, 98 “Q srepidpopos. * “Payos. 
* Suvexerda, "*Looseall’  ™ Mpoiéva. 


III, 


The most experienced hunter should hark on! the dogs, 
while the rest follow in good order, leaving ample space 
between one another, in order’ to give the boar sufficient 
room to run between them ; for if,3 in his retreat,’ he should 
plunge among a throng, some one is likely to be wounded ; 
for the animal vents’ his fury on the first person he 
encounters. When® the dogs are close to the lair, they 
will run upon him; and the boar, disturbed by their cries, 
will break cover,’ aud zip-up whichever® of the hounds 
encounters him face to face ;° then, running out, he will 
fall into the net: or, if he escapes this, he will give chase.” 
If the spot whereon the net detains him is sloping ground," 
he will quickly recoil ; but, if it is level,'® he will come to 
a dead stand, engaged in his own reflections: At this 

1 EyxeXeveuv, 2 “Oras dy, conjunct. W. Gr. Gr. § 176, obs. 3. 
3 °Eay, conjunct. W.Gr.Gr.§.154,b. ‘Partic. ° Aorist, habitual 
notion. JELF, § 402. 8 "Eredav, conjunctive. JELF,§ 841. 7 Efa- 


yaoTnoerat, *’Hres dv, with conjunctive. JELF, § 428. ® TIpds 14 
apécwmoy. ° Merabciv. “Karaghepns. |” Amedoy, 


dation Comba 
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moment the dogs will fall upon him; while the hunters, 
standing on their guard, should dart spears and stones at 
him, forming a circle at a respectful distance’ in his rear, 
until, in his efforts to thrust himself forward," he strains 
the string which closes the net..° The hunter who has most 
skill and nerve’ should then approach in front, and strike 
him with the boar-spear. He must, however, use the dart 
with caution, lest a sudden plunge of the boar’s head 
dash? it from his hands. Should this befall him, he had 
better fall flat on his face, and cling® to the wood under- 
neath him ; for, if the beast attack him in thts position,® 
he is unable to raise** the body owing to the upward 
curve®S of his tusks: whereas, if he falls upon him when 
upright,“ he must be wounded. Accordingly the boar 
endeavours to raise® his victim ; but, if he fails, he paces 
round and® stamps on him. The only chance of rescue, in 
this emergency, lies in the near approach of a brother 
hunter, who should irritate*? the boar by threatening to 
throw the spear he holds; but he must not actually throw 
it, lest he strike the prostrate map. When the boar 
observes this, he will leave his fallen foe, and turn with 
fury and courage on. his challenger.*® 

13” Arrobev mov. 4 Tipoweyv. JELF, § 398, 2. 8 Karareivety, 
conjunctive with éws dv, JELF, § 841. 16 “OQ srepidpopos. ” Adj. 
éyxparns.  % Partic.  ™’Exxpovw, 1 aor, act. con), »”Exeq Oat, 
genitive. 21 OUrws exw. 22 “Y¥ rodaBeiv. 3 Sipdrns. 
4 Meréwpos. % Merewpiferv. % Partic, * "Epedifew. 
‘OQ épebilav, 


IV. 
For the chase of fawns! and deer* we require Indian 
hounds ; for they are strong, large, swift, and not devoid 


of spirit; and, possessing these qualities, they are able to 
bear fatigue, The young fawns we ought to chase in the 


1 NeBpds, * "EXados. 
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spring; for that is the season of their birth. The sports- 
man should first pay a reconnoitring visit® to those fertile 
groves,* where deer abound in herds; and, wherever® they 
may be, the huntsman,® with his dogs and spears, should 
repair to the spot before dawn, and leash his hounds af a 
distance from’ the wood, to prevent’ their giving tongue® on 
viewing © the deer; while the sportsman himself should 
remain on the look out. With the dawn of day he will 
observe each deer conducting its fawn to the spot where it 
expects to find a resting-place for it. After they have laid 
them down,* and given them milk, and have looked 
anxiously around, lest they should be observed by any one, 
they retire to the opposite side of the. grove, still keeping 
an eye each on its own fawn. On seeing this the sports- 
man should unleash his dogs; and, with darts in hand; 
should approach the place where he saw the first fawn lie 
down to rest, carefully marking™ the spot, ¢o avoid‘ mis- 
takes; for its aspect on a near approach differs widely from 
its appearance at a distance.” The fawn. will be caught by 
the hounds after a-hard run ;* and, when the sportsman 
takes him, he should hand him over to his gamekeeper ;'° 
he will cry out; and the deer, informed by sight and sound,™ 
will rush upon” the keeper, hoping to rescue the fawn. At 
that moment he must hark on™ his hounds, and use his 
darts. When he has secured his prize, let him advance 
against the rest, and employ the same method of pursuit 


> KaraoxéWaoOa mpoedbav, ‘*’Opyds. * “Orov ay, conjunctive. 


° Kuvaywyds. 7 “Aroev. * "Oras pn, conjunctive. W. Gr. Gr. 
§ 176, obs. 3. 9 “YXaxreiv. ro ¢ Tf they should see.’ 1 Sxomi- 
peioOa. ™ KaraxXive, 1 aor. act. 13 Té avrimépas. i AaBov. 


18 "EyOupovpevos, with genitive, 16"Orws py, with fut. mid. W. Gr. 
Gr. § 176, 3. JELF, § 814. ‘7 ¢ I¢ is much changed in aspect to one 
approaching near than what it seemed to be from afar’ * ‘ Pursued 
with tol’  ’Apxvapds. ™ ‘Seeing some things, hearing others. 
21 "Emidpapetrat, dative. —™ ’Eyxedevewn 
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towards them. The young fawns, then, are taken thus: 
but the fullgrown are difficult of capture; for they feed™ 


with their mothers and the rest of the herd; and, when . 


pursued, retire in the midst of the deer, sometimes in the 
san,™ rarely™ in the rear. 
2 Never Oat. ie UpéaGev.  "Odrydats. 


V. 


I feel sanguine,1 then, and am indeed confident that I 
shall be able to prove that this man has perpetrated many 
misdemeanours, and deserves the heaviest penalty; but I 
will mention to you what, in spite of this conviction,* I 
apprehend, and I will not conceal that all the trials carried 
on before you appear to me to depend? full as much upon 
the times‘ as upon the facts,5 and I am apprehensive lest® 
the long interval which has elapsed since the embassy 
may have engendered in you some forgetfulness of or 
indifference’ to the crime. I will, however, tell you by 
what means you seem to me, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs,® likely® to arrive at a just decision and sentence on 
the present occasion. It must be by"® reflecting, in your 
own minds, and weighing carefully upon what point it 
becomes the state to exact an account?! from an ambas- 
sador.!® In the first place, then, he ought to give an 
account of hts despatches ;'* secondly, of the views he has 
advocated ;* thirdly, of the instructions given him: next, 
of the dates’ of the transactions; and, to crown" all this, 
he should shew whether his negotiations have been effected 
with or without bribery. For what earthly reason," you 

1 Gappa. * Kaimep tmetAnghas ravra. * Kiva, with gen. Cf. 
the Latin idiom, ‘Hominum erant, non caussarum.’ Livy. ‘ Kazpoi. 
* Tpaypara. M7, with perf. conjunctive. 7 SumOera, with gen. 
®"Ouws éx TOUTE@Y. 9 “Ay, with infinitive. 0 El, with optative. 
” Adyos. 12 TIpeoBurns. 18 “Oy amipyyetre. 4 "Oy éréwe. 
 Xpdvos. 16 "Emi, with dative. Ti dnrore; 
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will ask, should he give an account of these particulars? 
Because your deliberations on public affairs depend on the 
despatches :!* so that,'® if they are true, your resolutions 
are just, and, if otherwise, the contrary ; you conclude, 
too, that the counsels® tendered by ambassadors are in a 
high degree reliable ;?" for you listen to them as to men 
well-informed on the subjects of their mission; an am- 
bassador,. therefore, ought not to be convicted of giving 
you any unworthy ® or prejudicial advice. 

8 °’Arayyeriaz.  ™ Ov».  SupBovria, 21 Tnords, comparat. 
JELF, § 784. ™ aidos. 


VI. 


Surely, too, he is bound to have negotiated! the matters 
upon which you instructed? him to speak or act, and 
which you explicitly’ decreed he should transact. ‘ Ad- 
mitted,’* you will say; ‘ but why should he be responsible 
for dates?’?5 Because, Athenians, it frequently happens 
that an opportunity® for many important transactions is 
limited to a brief period, and, if any man voluntarily 
surrenders’ and betrays it to his adversaries, no subsequent 
exertion can recover it. Then, as to his serving you 
gratuitously ® or otherwise: J know that you would all say 
that the acceptance of money from sources injurious to 
the country is outrageous,9 and merits grave displeasure. 
However, the lawgiver’ drew no distinctions," but unre- 
servedly!* interdicted the acceptance of presents, under 
any circumstances, believing, in my opinion, that the man 
who has once received and been corrupted by bribes, no 
longer remains a sound judge of his country’s interests. 


1 Acotxety, perf. ® Tpoorarrew, > Avappndny. « Elev. 
5 Xpdvot. 6 Katpés. 7 Kadvdinut. ® TIpotxa. © Acudy. 
10 °Q ydpov ribeis. See Preface, Middle voice. " OU dt@pece rovre, 


3 ‘Amdos. 4 Mndapas. 
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If, therefore, I should clearly convict this man of having 
falsified his despatches,“ and of having prevented the 
people hearing the truth from me, of having recom- 
mended everything that was opposed to your interests, of 
having executed none of your instructions during’ his 
embassy, of having squandered’® the seasons wherein 
opportunities for numerous important negotiations were 
lost to the state, and of having received, in conjunction 
with Philocrates, presents and hireling pay!" for all these 
services, condemn the man and exact an atonement worthy 
of his crimes; and if Ifail to prove these charges singly 
or collectively, hold me an unworthy person and acquit 
the accused, 

4 Mndev arnbes amnyyeAnéra, 18 Ey, 16’ AypAwxdra. 
7 Mic Goi. 

VII. 

While any one may? highly congratulate* Philip on his 
good fortune, he may justly congratulate him especially on 
a still more signal triumph, which no other man has, I 
believe, in our times achieved. The capture of? mighty 
cities, the subjugation of an extensive territory, and other 
similar enterprises, are, I imagine, confessedly* enviable 
and brilliant deeds; but any one may say they have been 
achieved by many other conquerors. This good fortune, 
however, 1s all his vwn,® and has not occurred to any other 
human being. Of what nature is it? It is the discovery 
of men even more profligate than he desired, when he was 
in want of profligate men to further his affairs. Is it 
possible that these men cannot justly be supposed to be 
such, since they® deceived you by lending themselves for hire™ 
to perpetrate frauds which Philip, in his own cause, and 

‘Ay, with partic. W. Gr. Gr. § 167, * Eidapovifey, with gen. 
> Ts—eiAnpheva, ‘Tos yapof; *"Idos. Oty 7 Mioda- 
Gayres €auTous, 
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with such important interests at stake, never had the 
effrontery® to fabricate,? nor embodied” in any document,1! 
nor allowed any of his ambassadors to state in his name? 
And while’* Antipater and Parmenion, though servants of 
an absolute master,* and never destined to hold communica- 
tion with you after these negotiations, nevertheless 
avoided being the instruments of your deception: yet 
these men, appointed as the envoys of Athens, the freest 
of cities, were profligate enough to deceive you, whom 
they must needs meet face to face, in whose society they 
must live for the remainder of their lives, and before whom 
they were destined to give an account'* of their proceed- 
ings. Is it possible that men can be more profligate or 
more desperately reckless " than these? 


*Tod\pav. See the note on ToApay, in Bre. Monr’s ‘ Alcestis, Index. 
*Wevoarda. “Tpdpev. $$“ 'Emorodn, %%Mév. ™ Acondrns. 
’EprevéerOa, with dative. 5 “Y¥ dicrnpt, 1 aor, act. 6 EVOuvac. 
17’ Arrovevonpevot. 


VIII. 


I believe that you are universally aware that? all these 
advantages were basely and wickedly lost and sacrificed 
by these men. Now J am so far from® founding’ anything 
like a malicious impeachment* upon these transactions, or 
from wishing you to do so, that if5 the negotiations were 
thus discharged through fatuity,® or simplicity, or through 
any other intellectual defect,’ I acquit® the accused myself 
and I counsel you to do so. Aft the same time,’ not one of 
these pleas’ is either constitutional" or just. For you 
do not invite or constrain any man to administer public 

'"Or., with perf. indic. Burmm., Gr. Gr. § 139,g. * Towotr’ dnéxw 
rou. * Ipoodyey, with dative. ‘4 Suxodparria. * Ek, with perf 
tndic. JELF, Gr.Gr.§ 851.  ©’ABedrepia. '”Ayvora. ©’ Addins. 
® Kairot. © Sens. 1) TloXerixds. 
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affairs; but whenever!* any one, convinced of his own 
capacity, comes forward, you, acting like men of worth 
and liberality, receive him with courtesy'* and not with 
jealousy—you elect** him, and entrust’ your interests to 
him. ‘If, then, the man succeed, he will receive honor,"® 
and will, on that score," hold a higher position '® than the 
mass; but, if he fails, shall he allege excuses and pleas ??!® 
No! it is unjust: for it would not reconcile® our ruined 
confederates, and their children, or their wives, to have 
suffered such disasters through fatuity on my—not to say 
on his—part ; very far from it2! Notwithstanding this, 
forgive him these most grave delinquencies, if he shall be 
proved to have wrought the mischief™ through simplicity or 
any other mental defect: if through profligacy, for* 
money or presents, should this be clearly proved by the 
facts™ themselves, send him, if possidle,™ to the scaffold, if 
not, make him a living warning to his fellows.” 


12 "Krev8av, with conjunctive. Buttm. Gr. Gr. §139,c.  Evdvotxas. 
“4 Xeiporoveiv. Eyyxepifev. © Tinav, fut. mid. See JELF, Gr. 


Gr. § 364, 2., on the apparently passive force of this tense. 7 Kara 
rovro. *IAéowéxev.  “Upodacis. ™’Efapeeiy. 7 IloAAod 
ye kat Bei. 2 Aupaivopa, perf. pass. partic. On this and other 
deponents passive, see JELF, Gir. Gr § 368. 73 AaBov. “4 Ta 
merpaypeva. *% MdAtora pev, ei oidy re.  ™ OF Aormoi. 

IX. 


It is always right to hate and chastise traitors and 
corrupt politicians ;1 but it would now be especially oppor- 
tune, and generally serviceable to all mankind. For a 
terrible malady has fallen upon Greece, difficult of cure, 
and demanding every atd from fortune,® besides vigilant care 
on your own part. For the most emiment men in the 
states, men who claim to preside over the public interests, 


1 Awpddoxot. 2 TIoAAn Tes evruxia. On tis intensitive, see JELF, 
§ 659, 4. 
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betraying, tn their infatuation,s their own independence, 
are bringing a self-imposed‘ vassalage upon themselves, by 
talking, in softened terms, of5 Philip’s hospitality, society, 
and friendship ; ; while the rest, and even the ruling 
powers in all the states, whose duty it was to chastise 
them and put them to death on the spot, are so far from 
doing anything of the kind, that® they admire and envy, 
and would severally desire to resemble them. Yet it was 
this policy,’ and aspirations® such as these, which had, bué 
a little time ago, annihilated the ascendancy and the 
national repute’® of Thessaly, and is, at this moment, 
actually stripping™ her of her independence—for Macedon, 
mounis guard’* in some of her citadels—and which, enter- 
ing Peloponnese, enacted the massacres in Elis, and in- 
fected'* those ill-fated men with such infatuation and 
insanity that they slaughtered their own relations and 
fellow-countrymen, tn order to!’ domineer over one another, 
and to cringe to Philip. Not even there did it halt; but, 
entering Arcadia, it plunged society into chaos," and now 
many Arcadians who ought, equally with yourselves, to 
take the highest pride in their independence—for you and 
they alone are the children of your own sotl'®—are admiring 
Philip, and are erecting’® and wreathing bronze statues to 
his honour, and, ¢o crown all,” have passed a resolution to 
receive him in their cities, should he visit Peloponnese. 

® Adjective. * AvOaiperos. 5 “Yrroxopt(dpevot. °"Oore, 
indic, JELF,§863. 7 Upaypa, which 2s, in some of tts senses, nearly 
=mpagis. LipD.and Scott. °ZnAdpara. °* Méxpr éxbes  mpany. 
10°A£iopa. " IlapatpeicOa. ' Spovpeiv. 3 °Eyrimdnut. Vid. 
Lop. and Scort. 4 Tlapavota. 1 “Oore, infin. JELF, § 863. 
6 "Iya, conjunctive without dv. W. Gr. Gr. § 176, 1" S Made all 
things there up and down.’ 18 AurdéxOoves. 1° “Iordvat xaAKoup, 
7 Td reXeuratop. 


X. 
The Argives did exactly the same. These things, J 
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earnestly protest,! to speak in no trifling vein? demand no 
slight precaution, since the malady travels in a circle, and 
has reached ourselves. While, therefore, you are still 
secure, be on your guard, and instantly degrade* the first 
persons who introduce it; if otherwise, beware lest* what 
I now propose shall seem to be sound advice at a moment 
when you will no longer have it in your power to do what 
is requisite. Do you not see how clear’ and conspicuous 
a warning the unfortunate Olynthians have proved? They 
were ruined by acting thus more than from any other 
cause ; and this you may clearly® test? by a survey of their 
history.2 For, at a time when they only possessed four 
hundred horse, and when, collectively,® they did not exceed 
five thousand in number, the Chalcidians not having yet 
been centralised in one capital,’ the Lacedzemonians having 
attacked them with a considerable land"! and naval force 
—for you are probably ** aware that about that period the 
Lacedzemonians, to speak vaguely,'* ruled land and sea— 
yet, notwithstanding the numerous forces which attacked 
them, they lost neither their city nor a single fort,'* but 
even gained’* several battles, killed three of the Pole- 
marchs, and finally concluded*® the war on their own 
terms. 

1 Ny thy Anunrpa. 2 El det pr Anpetv. >’Ariuda, 1 aor. act. 
imper. See JELF, Gr. Gr. § 401, on the instantaneous force of the aorist. 
*"Onos py, with fut. indic. W. Gr. Gr. § 176, 3. 5 Evapyis. 
* Kadapdas. ? "Eferafecv. *°Ex rev cupBeBnxdérwr avrois. 
* Supmrarres. 10 Suvpxiopever eis év. " Neds. 12 Anmov. 
18 “Os Eros eireiv. See Lipp. and Scort, éros. ™“povprov.  Kpa- 
Tei, ACCUS, 1¢ KaréOevro. 


XI. 

But when some began to receive bribes, and the mass 
through infatuation, or rather through ill-fate, held these 
men more trustworthy than their own advocates :' when 

1 ‘ Those speaking for themselves. 
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Lasthenes roofed? his house with the timber’ presented to 
him from Macedonia, and Euthycrates fed herds of oxen 
without paying anything for them,* and another arrived with 5 
a flock of sheep, some one else with horses, while the 
mass—the very men who were prejudiced by these transac- 
tions°—were not only not™ indignant, and did not choose 
to punish the authors of them,® but admired,’ envied, 
honoured, and pronounced them men; when, I say, these 
practices had thus gained ground,” and bribery prevailed, 
although they possessed’! a thousand horse, and exceeded ** 
ten thousand in number, though all the neighbouring 
states were their confederates, and you aided them with 
ten thousand foreign troops and fifty triremes, not one of 
these resources availed to save them; but, before’* a year 
of the war had expired, the traitors had sacrificed all their 
cities in the Chalcidic, and Philip could not attend to all 
the would-be traitors,“ nor did he know what" first to 
seize. And the authors of these deeds felt no shame for™® 
the sun nor for the land that was their native country, 
whereon they stood, nor for temples nor tombs, nor for 
the ignominy destined hereafter to crown" such transac- 
tions ; so insane and infatuated'® does corruption render 
men. 

2"Epéhpo. *RvAa' *' Giving a price to no one. 5 "Exov. 
* * Against whom these things were going on.’ 7 Ovx Gros. BurTm, 
Gr. Gr. § 150. 8‘ Those doing these things? > AwoBdére. 
1° TIpodyeo Oat. " Participle. JELF, Gr. Gr. § 697, c. 2 * Being 
more than. 8 Tipu, infin. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, b. obs. 2. 4 Oj 
mpodidovres. On this signification of the present, see JELF, § 398, 2. 
6 "O ri, with conjunctive, without av. See JELF, § 828, 2.; 830, 1. 
8 AloxuverOa. JELF, § 550.  Tevnodpevos eri. 8 TlapanAné. 


XII. 
I imagine, Athenians, that all who have sought Athe- 
nian citizenship, owtng to their fondness for' our customs 
1 « Having been lovers of.’ 
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and institutions, would probably live among us, and share 
those privileges which they longed for as soon as they 
obtamed them. While those who are penetrated neither 
by a desire for, nor admiration of, any of those institu- 
tions, but who are fond of the advantages* which they 
reap from the repute of being honoured by you, these 
men, I believe, whenever® they discern a prospect of 
greater advantages from any other quarter, will pay court 
to them withoué the slightest regard for* you. For instance, 
to let you know what I refer to in speaking thus, when 
the notorious® Python, just after the murder of* Cotys, did 
not consider every retreat’ safe, he repaired to you and 
sought the rights of citizenship,® and declared you the 
first nation on earth; but, as soon as he imagined? 
Philip’s fortunes would suit him better, he espoused’ his 
cause, without a thought of you. For there is nothing 
consistent,!° there is nothing religious!! in these men who 
live on the principle of self-interest ;‘* and every wise man 
ought to save himself from them by vigilant precaution, 
not to trust them first and inveigh against them after- 
wards. 

Let us, however, suppose, even though it be contrary to 
the truth, that Charidemus has been, is, and will be, a true 
friend® to us, and that he will never entertain any other 
sentiment; yet it is none the more expedient to decree 
these honours to him. For, if he had received this pledge 
of security for any other object than the affairs of Kerso- 
bleptes, it would have been less outrageous: but, as the 

7IMcoveEia.  *"Orav, withconjunctive. ‘ Partic. JELF, § 697, b. 
§ QOiroct. Vid. Lipp. and Scort, odros, iv. 6 Partic. JELF, § 696. 
7¢ To depart whither he might chance ;’ Srot, with optative without dy. 
JELF, § 844. ® TloXcreia. ® Present, On the interchange of the 
aor. and pres. in narrative, see JELF,§ 401,5. 1 BéBasos. | “Oros. 
2 Q8 éni rH rou meovexreiy mpoatperer (avres. 18 Srrovdaios. 
4” Adeta, 


Q 
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matter stands, I do not, after full reflection,” believe he 1s 
to be trusted for the use he will make of * the advantages 
conferred by this decree. 


 Participle. ‘Y¥mép ob xaraypyoerat. 


XIII. 


I do not count as a crime) the occasions upon which, 
when a soldier among the slingers and light troops, at the 
commencement of his career,® he served against* our country, 
mor even the depredations he once committed on your 
confederates with a piratical vessel: but I pass them by. 
Why? Because urgent necessities cancel‘ all calculations 
of what is right and wrong in action, so that in forming a 
fair estimate a man ought not to be severely critical oné 
these points. Let me, however, tell you what was the first 
occasion when,® on becoming a leader of mercenaries,’ and in 
command of what troops, he began to injure you. First 
of all, having been hired by Iphicrates, and having served 
with his mercenaries, under that general, for more than 
three years, after® you had superannuated® Iphicrates, and 
had despatched Timotheus against Amphipolis and the 
Chersonese, he delivered up to the people of Amphipolis 
the hostages of that city, whom Iphicrates had received" 
from Harpalus, and had given into his charge,'' although 
you had ordered'* him to conduct them to you; and this 
prevented our taking Amphipolis. Secondly, when Timo- 
theus hired him and his forces again, he declined to serve 
him, but departed dy sea with your thirty-oared vessels 
to Cotys, whom he well knew to be your bitterest enemy. 

1 Ev adexnpuaros péper. Vid. Lipp. Lex., pépos. *Td an’ dpyns. 
3"Oca—eotparevrat évavria, with dative. ‘4 Avaipeiv. 5 "Ax piBo- 
Aoyeta Oar wrepi. © “Obev apEdpevos. 7 Revayav 7on. 8 "Ezrecdn, 
with aor.indic. JELF, §§ 839,840. °’Arootpdarnyoy roe. % Partic. 
1°79 him to guard,’ 2 Partic. gen. abs. 13 "Eumoday xaréoTy 
rou py. ™ IThéow. 





- 
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After this, as Timotheus chose to carry on the war 
against Amphipolis before prosecuting that against the 
Chersonese, as he was unable to do any mischief there, he 
again served” the Olynthians for hire, though they were 
your foes, and were about that time in possession of 
Amphipolis. On his voyage thither, after putting out to sea'® 
from Cardia, intending” to fight against our country, he 
was captured by our triremes. 


3 Present. JELF, § 401, 5. 16 "AvayeoOat, 1 aor. pass. partic. 
7 "Iva, with conjunctive without dy. JELF, § 805. 


XIV. 


The grievance,! however, is not that? our counsels* are 
inferior to those of our ancestors, who surpassed the world 
in excellence, but to those of all mankind. Is it not 
disgraceful that, while the Aiginetans, your near neighbours,‘ 
inhabiting an island so inconsiderable, and having nothing 
upon which they have a right to plume themselves, have 
not, even to this day, conferred citizenship on Lampis, 
who possesses the largest ships in Greece, and built their 
city and harbour; but, on the contrary, have hardly 
deemed him worthy of immunity from the resident alien 
tax ;° that, while those execrable Megareans know so well 
how to maintain their dignity,’ that, on the Lacedemonians 
sending and requesting them to make Hermon, the pilot, 
a citizen, they replied that whenever® they perceived that 
they had created® him a Spartan, they would, of their own 
accord, create’? him a Megarean; nevertheless you, Athe- 
nians, after hoving admitted him to all your political privi- 
leges, and honoured him by other distinctions, are to 

1Td devdv. * El. 3 Verb. ‘Tovrovoi. Vid. Lipp. and Soort, 


otros.  *Méyadpoveity. °*H areAeta f rou perotxiov. 7 Ovros 
ev Ta wap’ avrois cepvuvery.  *“Oray, conjunctive. ® Partic. perf. 


pass. of wou. On deponents passive, see JELF, § 368. 0 Future 
indic. On the indic. in oratio obliqua, see JELY, § 886. " ‘Having 
shared with him all the city.’ 
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confer this additional boon upon him? What vessels has 
he taken for you, in consequence of which those who lost 
their ships are conspiring against him? What city has he 
taken captive, and surrendered’? to you? What enmities, 
identical with your own, has he contracted?'* No man 
can say. 

With regard to the laws which we have cited, gentle- 
men of the jury, I desire, before I resume my seat, to address 
a few words to you,’ in the belief that, if you bear them in 
mind,'© you will be better able to guard, in case the defen- 
dants!’ should attempt to deceive and cheat'* you. The first 
law expressly’® declares, that if any one commits a murder,” 
the senate shall try the case; whereas this man has pro- 
posed that, in case of murder, the criminal may be seized on 
the spot." Take heed and remember that ¢o give a man 
up™ without” allowing him a trial, is, of all courses, most 
contrary to the act of a judge.“ The next law does not 
allow us to outrage or to exact® money even from the 
convicted murderer :* whereas this man, in rendering him 
liable to seizure, allows” all this; for it will be in the 
power of those who seize him to do whatever™ they may 
please. 


9 Tapadidope. 3 AipeicOa, perf. pass. deponent. JELF, § 368. 
4 TlapayeypdppeOa. JELF,§ 368. 1 Mexpa mpos tyas elroy raraBaiver. 
6 Partic. with dv. JELF, § 429. 7 Odrot. Lipp. and Scott, otros. 
18 Devaxiferw.  °”Ayrexpus. ™* Kills’ 7 Aydrytpos eivas evbus. 
22” Exdorov troveiy. 7 ¢ Not.’ 4 TO xpivecy, 2% Double accus. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 139. %°O éadwxds avdpoddvos. 27‘ Has given.’ 


°O re dy, with conjunct. 


XV. 


Consider this also, Athenians, that you have waged 
many wars both against democracies and oligarchies— 
this, indeed, you well know—but perhaps not one of you 
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reflects for what objects you have gone to war against either. 
What, then, were your objects? When opposed to demo- 
cracies, it was either on the ground of private complaints,® 
which you could not arrange by diplomacy,’ or on territo- 
rial or boundary questions,* or from rivalry, or for the 
primacy® of Greece. When opposed to oligarchies, it has 
been for none of these reasons, but in defence of your 
political principles® and your freedom ; so that I should not 
scruple to declare my opinion that it is more for your 
interests that all the Greeks who live under democracies 
should be at war with you, than that those governed by 
oligarchies should be friendly to you. For I imagine you 
could readily have made’ peace with freemen, whenever® 
you wished, while I believe not even friendship to be safe 
with the subjects of oligarchy; for it is impossible that 
oligarchs can be well-disposed to a commonalty, or men 
ambitious of rule to men determined? to live on terms of 
equality. 

But I am surprised that" not one of you believes that, 
when"! Chios and Mitylene are" already subject to oli- 
garchy,"' and Rhodes and almost all mankind are, even now, 
being gradually decoyed”™ into this servitude, our own 
constitution will be involved in the danger ;'* that not one of 
you reflects that, if all Greece shall combine™ under the 
influence of oligarchy, they will assuredly not leave your 
own popular government unmolested. For they know 
that none besides yourselves '® will restore affairs to freedom ; 


1‘ For what things vs the war to you against either.’ 2 *EyxAnpa. 
® Anpooig. At Athens, envoys transacted their affairs with the 
Assembly, not with a Cabinet, or a Minister for foreign affairs. 
* “Concerning a part of land or bounds.’ 5 “Hyepovia. °"H 
moXtrela. ™ Ay, with infin. *‘Ondre, with optative. JELF, § 843. 
° “Honpeévar, deponent pass. JELF, § 368. 1° Ei. 1 Gen. abs. 
12°Yraydpevot. ™ Svyxivduvevecy. i Svornoeras. 1 Ara, with 
genitive. 16” A\Aot. 
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they will therefore be anxious to remove those from whose 
hands they believe some disaster likely” to befall them- 
selves. 

“Ay, with infin. JELF, § 429. 


XVI. . 


The authors! of personal wrongs we ought to consider 
enemies of the very persons injured by them; but those 
who seek to subvert? free constitutions,’ and to change them 
into oligarchies, I recommend you to account common 
foes to all the votaries‘ of freedom. Besides, it is right 
that you, the members of a popular constitution,® should 
clearly evince those sentiments> towards commonalties who 
are unfortunate, which® you would expect others to enter- 
tain towards yourselves, if? anything of the kind— which 
Heaven forbid !®—should ever befall you. Indeed, should? 
any one assert that the Rhodians have suffered deservedly, 
still it is no fit occasion to exult ;'° for the fortunate ought 
to prove themselves the best counsellors’! for the unfor- 
tunate, since no man can foresee what may befall him. 

I have frequently heard’? some men among you, on this 
spot, saying that, when your commonalty miscarried, 
certain states concerted'* its recovery; among whom I 


1 Partie. 2 Of xaradvovres. On this sense of the present, see 
JELF, § 398,2. * IoAtreia, in tts specific sense, means, ‘a free const- 
tution, a republic, as opposed to a democracy, despotism, or oligarchy: 
4 °EmOupeiv, partic. * Totadra ppovouvres gaiverbar. © Olanep dy, 
with opt. El, with opt. beoause a mere supposition, not a probable 
contingency, 18 signified. §°O pn yévotro. 9 Ei, with fut. wndic., 
because the condition 13 regarded as certain. JELF,§853.  '° Aorist, 
which commonly expresses transitory emotions of the mind. JELF, § 401, 
seq. " Partic. after paivecbau. W. Gr. Gr. § 164. 12’ Axova, luke 
qkw, tuvOdvoyat, aicOdvouas, pavOdve, x.rd., ts frequently used in the 
sense of the perfect. JELF,§396. ' SupBovdevopa, with infin. of the 
object. See JELF, § 664, i. 
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will, on the present occasion, briefly allude to the Argives 
only. For I could not wish” that you, enjoying credit 
for always rescuing the unfortunate, should in this achieve- 
ment appear inferior to the Argives, who, though inha- 
biting a territory on the Lacedzemonian frontier, and 
beholding them ruling land and sea, neither scrupled” nor 
feared to evince their friendly disposition’® towards you. 
and even decreed that they should hold, as public enemies, 
envoys who had arrived from Lacedemon to demand" 
certain of your political exiles, unless’* they departed 
before sun-set. Is it not then disgraceful that, while the 
Argive commonalty cowered not in those times before the 
Lacedzemonian ascendancy and power, you, Athenians as 
you are, should be terrified by a barbarian, and that a 
woman ! 

"Ay, with opt. 18° Arroxvely, ” Partic. after havnvat. 
" Partic. future. Burra, Gr. Gr. § 144, 3. 18 "Eay pr, with con- 
junctive. JEL¥F, §851,ii.a. On the conjunctive after an historic tense, ‘ 
see JELF, § 806, 2. 


XVII. 

In the case of all other men who are brought to trial, 
gentlemen of the jury, I observe that there are one or two 
offences which are laid to their charge, and abundance of 
speeches of this description: ‘Which of you ever knew? 
anything like this of me? ‘Which of you ever saw me 
acting thus? It is impossible; and these fellows are 
slandering me through enmity. I am the victim of false 
witnesses:’ and so forth. In this criminal’s case, how-. 
ever, all this is reversed. For I believe you are all aware 
of his character, of the profligacy and unbridled arrogance 
of his life; and I imagine that some of you have long> 
been wondering that they have not heard from me facts 


1 Of xpwopevor.  * Construction: Sdvodd rwi re. Vid. Lipp., Lex., 
owoda.  * Iddat, with infin. pres. JELF, § 396. 
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familiar to themselves. But I find that many of the 
sufferers are not even willing to attest all the wrongs they 
have sustained, from their dread of* his violence and 
meddlesome disposition,> and of those resources® which 
render this contemptible wretch powerful and formidable. 
For the vantage-ground of power and wealth in acts of 
profligacy and outrage affords a barrier against the danger 
of suffering’ from any sudden attack.® Indeed, if stripped® 
of his fortune, he would probably” desist from violence ; 
and, in this contingency, he will not have the slightest 
influence among you ; for he will revile and clamour to no 
purpose, and will have to give satisfaction upon equal 
terms with the rest of us, if he commits any wanton out- 
rage. Asit is, however, three sordid villains screen” him. 
Men of this character are his hired retainers ;!* and others 
besides these, a confederated band of witnesses, who do 
not openly interfere’? with you, but qutetly insinuate" 
their falsehoods by significant gestures.* I believe, indeed, 
that they will reap no kind of benefit from him ; but some 
men are terribly prone ¢o run headlong towards the rich, 
and to be at their beck and call with evidence,'® 


‘ Participle. 5 biompaypoovrn. 6 Adoppn. 7 IIpos 16 
pndev av rade. JELF,§ 429.‘ *'E€ emidpopuns. ° Tepracpeeis. 
"Ay, with optative. ™ IIpoBaddeoOa, perfect in the sense of present. 
JELF, § 399, obs. 2. 2 Mio boddpos. 18 "EvoyxAcw, 4 “Paora 
emvevery. 5 bOeiper Oat mpos, accus. 6 To be present and 
attest.’ 

XVITI. 


Further reflection convinced me that our country is 
capable of realising’ manifold sources of revenue; and, in 
order that® the truth of this opinion may be recognised, 
I will first give a sketch of* the natural capabilities* of 

1 Tlapéxeo Oat. 2 “Onas, conjunciive. JELF, § 805, segq. 5 Aun- 
yeioOa, 4 Svars. : 
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Attica. The very produce of the soil attests the extreme 
mildness of the seasons, for plants which in many coun- 
tries will not even blossom, bear fruit there. And the sea 
which borders our territory rivals the land in the variety 
of its produce. All the fruits, too, that the bounty of 
Providence supplies in season, are there the earliest to 
bloom, the latest to decay. Nor does it excel only in the 
annual offspring of the soil ;® the land has treasures that 
never die. Nature has planted there exhaustless quarries of 
marble,® the source of fair temples, fair altars, and exqui- 
site images of the gods; and many a Greek and many a 
barbarian seeks it. There is also land which yields not 
fruit when sown; but, if excavated,’ feeds many fold 
more than corn-growing soil: it is surely by destiny that 
it is richly veined with silver. For, though many are the 
neighbouring states by land and by sea, not unto one of 
them does the tiniest vein of silver? reach. One may 
reasonably suppose that the city was founded about the 
centre of Greece, and of the whole civilised world ;! for, in 
proportion to our distance from it, is the severity '! of the 
winters or the summers we encounter. While all who 
may propose to travel from one extremity of Greece to 
the other, in passing Athens either by land or by sea, 
pass the centre’* of a circle. Moreover, though it is not 
encircled by the sea, yet it attracts’’ like an isle by every 
wind that blows all that it requires, and sends away what 
it wishes to export; for it has a double seaboard.“ Asa 
part of the continent, too, it receives much merchandise 
by land. And while most states have troublesome barba- 
rians for their neighbours, on the Attic frontier are states 
as alien as possible from barbarians. 

5 ‘Plants flourishing for a year, and growing old.’ * Aiéos 
apOovos. 7’ Opvocdpuevos. * ‘¥Ymdpyupos. ° Prey dpyuptridos 
1 Ilda 7 oixoupern. ™ Adjective. Tépvos. 3 Hpocdyer ba, 
4 Audi Oddacoos elvas, 
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XIX. 


I will now show that Athens is an extremely agreeable 
and profitable resort for commerce. In the first place, it 
undoubtedly possesses the finest and most secure harbours? 
for vessels, where in bad weather they can rest at a com- 
modious anchorage. Moreover, in most cities merchants 
find it necessary fo export in exchange for imports,? because 
their money ts not current abroad ;* now, in Athens there are 
a great many commodities for export, in high request ;° 
and if they are not disposed fo trade by barter,? they make 
an excellent bargain by the export of ® silver. For, wherever’ 
they sell it, they never fail to receive more than é¢s original 
value.® And if any one were to propose to the Board of 
Trade® rewards for the most equitable and speedy decisions 
of controverted points— thus preventing’ the detention of 
merchants anxious to set sail—commerce would thereby be 
rendered more extensive and more agreeable. It is also just 
and right that those merchants and ship-owners,!? who are 
apparently useful to the state through the excellence* of 
of their vessels and merchandise, should be distinguished 
by public honours,!* and sometimes be invited to entertain- 
ments. For, if treated thus, they would, not only for the 
sake of gain, but for that of honour also, zealously serve us 
as friends.5 It is also clear, that thé amount of imports 
and exports, of sales, of wages, and of customs, would be 
proportioned to the number of merchants who might settle 
among us,‘ or reach our shores. To procure, therefore, 

1 “¥mro8oxal. 2 Elooppifo, partic. 1 aor. pasa. > *Ayridoprti- 
(eran. ‘¢ For they use coins [vopicpara] not useful abroad. 
6 ‘Which men may need. * "Ebdyew, pres. partic, T “Onov dy, 
conjunctive. * Td dpyatoyv. °‘H rou dumopiovu apyn. 10 “Qs pa, 
with infin.  ''* More men would through these means trade and more 
agreeably.’ 13 NavxAnpot. 3 Adj. a&iéNoyes. 6 TIooedpia. 
18 "Emomevde (opt. with av] ws mpos didous. 16 Kicotxifer Oat, opt. 
with dv. 
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such an extension!” of our revenue, there is no need to 
spend anything but polite decrees, and personal atten- 
tions*® But with regard to other sources of income which, 
I think, might’® be realised, I am aware that some outlay 
will be required. However, when* the funds® are pro- 
cured, it would be highly desirable to build inns® for 
shipowners, in addition to those already existing; and if 
dwelling-houses and shops* were constructed for retail 
dealers,“ both in the Pireus, and in the city, it would at 
once prove an ornament to the state, and realise a con- 
siderable profit. It seems to me, too, that it would be ad- 
visable to try whether™ it would be feasible for the state 
to become a proprietor of merchant vessels,® as it is of 
men of war,”" and to let them out for hire® on security,” 
just as it does with other public property. 


17 ASEnots. 18 "EmepeAeta. ® “Ay, with infin. JELF, § 429. 
®*’Adopun. * ‘Ondre, with opt. JELF, §§ 943, 844. * Karaydyia. 
%TlaAnrnpia. ™’Ayopata.  * El, followed by verb in opt. with dy. 
Ei is here interrogative or deliberative — not conditional or hypothe- 
tical. The sentence it belongs to 18 neither a protasis nor an apodosis, 
but a principal sentence, which et introduces deliberatively. See JELF, 
§877,b. * ‘Orxnddes. 7 Tompns. 8 "ExustoOovv. 29° En 
eyyunrov. 

XX. 


Indeed, if! our silver mines only were well managed, I 
conceive that very large sums would? be paid into the 
treasury, independently of our other sources of revenue. 
I am anxious to prove their capabilities* to those who are 
unconscious of them ; for when you appreciate them,‘ you 
will probably devise improved methods of working them. 
Every one, then, is aware that the works® are of great 
antiquity ; indeed, no one even attempts to state at what 


1 El, opt. W. Gr. Gr. § 154, ¢. 3 "Av, with infin. * Avvapis. 
‘Partic. ‘I read ra épya. 
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date they were undertaken. Nor has the silver district® by 
any means contracted tts dimensions ;’ on the contrary, it is 
clear that it ts constantly enlarging its area® Indeed, during 
the period in which the greatest number of men have been 
employed in the mines, no one has ever been at a loss for 
work —the work has always beaten® the labourers. And 
at present, not one of the proprietors of slaves therein 
diminishes their number; on the contrary, he is always 
endeavouring to increase it as largely as he can. For, 
when’ a few only are employed in excavations and in 
searching for ore, but little treasure, I imagine, is dis- 
covered ; but when many are employed, manifold is the 
ore! which is revealed. So that this is the only district 
which I know of, where no one is jealous of proprietors 
who increase their stock.!2 All landowners, too, can easily 
tell how many cattle?* and how many labourers suffice for 
an estate ;'* and if any one overstocks a farm," they reckon 
it a loss ; whereas in the silver mines every one says he is 
in want of workmen. For it is not like the following 
cases: whenever there is a host of coppersmiths,!* works in 
copper become cheap,’’ and the coppersmiths are thrown out 
of work,'® and the iron-founders’® in the like manner; when- 
ever, too, there is a glut® of corn and wine, as those ar- 
ticles become cheap, agriculture loses her profit; and 
many, abandoning the cultivation® of land, turn to 
foreign-traffic” and retail-trading,”® and to usury. Where- 
as, the greater the quantity of silver ore that is disclosed, 
and the larger the sums made, the more numerous are the 
labourers who flock to the mines. 


*"Apyupwdns rémos. 7 Els petow ovorehAeo Oar. © Act emi mdetov 
exreiver Gat. ® Hepinp. © “Orav, conjunctive. " "A pyupinis. 
2 "Emurcevagter Oat. 8 Zevyos. 14 Xwpior. 15 "Emi wAciov ray 
ikavay euBaddAerv. 16 XaAxorvrot. 7” Astos. ® Karadver Oat 
 Sydnpeis. § ™ Todds. 1 Infinitive with article ; épyacia would 


oabstract. ™’Eymopia. * Kamn\eia. 
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XXI. 


I will next explain by what arrangements the mines 
may be' made most serviceable to the state. Now, I pre- 
fer no claim to applause, on the ground of what I am 
about to say, as* if I had made some difficult discovery? 
For of some of my assertions we have all ocular proof, 
while we listen on equal terms to the lessons of the past. 
But we have a right to wonder that the state, though it 
sees many private citizens enriching themselves‘ by the mines, 
fails to imitate them. For, I presume, we have long ago 
heard from those interested in such matters, that Nicias 
formerly had a thousand men in the silver mines, whom he 
let> out to Sosias of Thrace, on condition of® his paying a 
clear? obol for each® of them every day,® and he always 
maintained the same number. Hipponicus also had, about 
the same period, six hundred slaves let out for hire,’ and 
they produced a clear mina daily; and so it was with 
others, I suppose, in proportion to their several resources. 
But why recur to former times? For, at this moment, there 
are many slaves in the mines let out upon these terms. 
If, however, the plan’! I propose were put into execution, 
this would be the only novelty, ¢hat,"* as private citizens 
have derived?* an ever-flowing income from the possession 
of slaves, the state would in the same way become the pro- 
prietor of ® public slaves, until’ there were three to each 
Athenian. Let any man who chooses judge, whether” 
my plan is feasible, by a detailed examination of it. It is 
clear, then, that the treasury’® can afford better than in- 

1 Opt. with dv. —- * ‘Os, with partie. perf. JELF, § 701. > Avoev- 
peroy. * Dovrifer Oa. 5 ’Expic Odo. *’Ed’ &, with injin. 
JELF, §867,2. 7’AreAns. ‘Genitive. Tis nyépas. Exe 
dedopevos. 1 Gen. abe.  Karackeva{o, perf. pass. deponent. 
JHE, § 368. Verb, opt. withei "Ems, with opt. JELF, § 843. 
b EL with indicative. Ta Snpdcror. 
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dividuals, to defray’? the cost!® of slaves. It is surely 
easy for the Senate to proclaim, that any one may bring 
slaves to market, and to buy up ¢hose on sale"? And when™ 
they are bought, why should any one be less likely to hire** 
them from the treasury than from a private citizen, stnce 
he is destined™ to have them on the same terms? For t- 
stance, they hire sacred groves, and temples, and houses ; 
they also farm customs® from the state. For the security 
of the property farmed out, the treasury can exact pledges 
from the contractors, as it does from the farmers” of 
the tolls. 

7 Tapacevafecy, 1 aor. mid. ™ Teun. % Ta mpocayOevra. 
” 'Freday, with conjunctive. * Micboicba, opt. with dy. ™ Parti. 
JELF, § 697, b. 3 Toby. * TéXn. % Of po Oovpevor. % Of 
dvovpevo. Vid, Lipp. and Scort, in voce. 


XXII. 


Besides, it is easier for the farmer of tolls’ than for the 
lessee of slaves* to cheat. For how can any man detect 
the exportation’ of public money, while his private fortune 
remains* the same? How, on the other hand, can any one 
steal slaves marked with the brand® of the state—when a 
penalty, too, is denounced against the man who either 
steals or exports them? Up to this point, then, it will 
appear to be feasible for the state both to acquire and to 
retain slaves. If, however, any one thinks that, when 
many labourers are collected, few® will appear fo hire’ 
them, let him reassure® himself by the reflection that 
many who are already stocked with slaves® will hire’ public 
slaves in additton;!° and that there are many who have 
grown old in the mines, and many Athenians and foreign- 
ers besides, who would not like and could not endure bodily 

1 *O réXos mpiapevos. 2 ‘O dv8paroda pc Ootpevos. * Parte. 
‘ Partic. gen. abs. *Enuavrpov. *Tread,odmoddoi. ' Partie. 
fut. *Oappe. ° Ol xareoxevacpévar. 1° Tpooptocbovc bat, 
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toil, but who would gladly earn thetr bread by the mental 
task of supervision.1* Supposing,’’ then, the state were to 
commence with a staff of twelve hundred slaves, it is 
probable that in five or six years it would have, from the 
income thence derived, not less than six thousand. From 
a gang of this number,* supposing?’ each to pay a clear 
obol daily, the annual receipts would amount to sixty 
talents. And if twenty talents out of this sum were 
invested in‘* other slaves, the state would then be at liberty 
to employ the remaining forty for any purpose it pleased. 
And when the slaves should have reached the number of 
ten thousand, the receipts would amount to a hundred 
talents. That the state will find room for'® manyfold"” 
this number, all who still remember how much the slave 
taz'® realised’? before the affair of Decelea, will testify. 
All our own experience,®* too, attests that the supply of 
slaves cannot exceed the demand in the mines ;* for exca- 
vation** discovers no limit to their depth. Besides, it is 
just as easy now as heretofore to sink new shafts.> Indeed, 
no man can say with certainty, whether silver ore is most 
abundant in mines already opened® or on virgin ground. 
Why, then, some one will say, are not fresh shafts 
frequently sunk, as they used to be? Because the miners™ 
are poorer than they were; they have but lately recom- 
menced operations ;* and the risk in opening new mines is 
great. 

1 Ta émerndeca ropi{er Oat. 12 Th yooun emipedoupern. "Hy, 
with conjunctive. 4 ¢ From this number, S TiderOat els. 
6 AdyerOar, (1 HodAarAdouos, with gen. Td rédos ray avdpa- 
mwéSey. 9 Evpioxew. © Ta viv yryvdpueva mrdyra. 1 ‘That 
there would never be more slaves there, than those whose labour would 
be required.  ™ Ol dpurrovres.  ™ Katvoropeiv. 4 Td xararet- 
pnpeva. *% Ta arpunra. % Oi mepi ra péradXa. 27 Taku 
xaracxevateo Oat, 
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XXTIT. 


When! a man has purchased* a horse he is pleased with,* 
and has brought him home, it is desirable that the stables* 
should be situated in a part of the establishment* where 
the master will very frequently® see the horse; and the 
stall® should be so arranged’ as to render it as impossible 
to steal the horse’s corn from the manger® as the owner’s 
from the storehouse.® The man who neglects this neglects 
himself, in my opinion; for it is clear that, in case of 
danger, the master entrusts’° his own person to his horse. 
A secure! stall 1s advantageous, not only to prevent the 
corn being stolen, but also because whenever! the horse 
rejects * his provender, the evidence is clear. On observing 
this, the owner will know’ that he either requires physic," 
from his body being too full of blood, or that he is suffer- 
ing from fatigue and needs repose; or else that indi- 
gestion,” or some other infirmity,’ ts stealing upon” him. 
Now, in a horse, as in a man, all maladies are easier of 
cure!® at their commencement!® than when they have become 
inveterate. And, while care must be taken of the horse’s 
food and exercise, in order to” give him a strong constitu- 
tion, attention must also be paid to** his feet. Damp* and 
smooth stalls injure even well-shaped™ hoofs.> To prevent 
their being damp, they ought to be drained ;*’ and to 


1 “Orav, with conjunctive. ? Partic. of dyapa,aor. * Srabpds. 


“Olkia. ‘5 WAeordxs.  * ‘Inmop. T Karaoxeva{o. © harm. 
® Taptetov. , '° Hapaxaridepwr. 11 "Eyupés. 12 ’Exxopifer. 
13 Opt. with ay. " Gepareia. 5 KpGiaars. 6 *Appocria. 
1 '¥modverOa, ™ Eviardrepos. ® Partic. pres. 2 "Orrws av, 


with conjunctive. JELF,§ 810. * Saya. 22° Agknréov, with accus. 
W. Gr.Gr.§ 166. % “Yypds. * Evguns. 25 “Onhn. % ‘Os 
pn, with conjunctive. 7 ’Amdppuros. 

* TIpinra. This is the conjunct. aor. émpiduny. Upiapa: is not 
used in the present by Attic writers ; all its tenses, save the first aor., 
being supplied by avéopas. 
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prevent their being smooth, the pavement should consist of 
a layer of stones, pounded into the ground,* similar to hoofs 
in size. In the next place, the groom’? must walk the 
horse out® to a place where he can curry*! him; and after 
breakfast he should loose him from the manger, in order — 
that? he may go more comfortably ** to his dinner. 


* Karopvcow, perf. pass. part. 29 ‘O imméxopos. % "Efacréop, 
verbal, accus. "¥nywo.  ™"Iva, with conjunctive. ™”Hdtop. 
XXIV. 


When?! the Rhodians, drawn up in battle array,? had 
discharged* their slings, and the Scythian archers their 
arrows,* without missing a single shot®—and, indeed, it was 
not easy to miss, had they even desired® to do so— 
Tissaphernes very promptly retired beyond range,’ and the 
other battalions® also retired. During® the remainder of 
the day the one army continued its march,’ the other its 
pursuit ; but the barbarians no longer did any damage" by 
skirmishing ;'* for the slings of the Rhodians carried 
farther than those of the Persians, and than most of the 
archers. The Persian bows are large, too: so’ that all 
their arrows which** chanced to be taken, proved useful 
to the Cretans, who constantly’ used the enemies’ darts, 
and practised !* shooting arrows high into the air, at long 
range.'? Many bowstrings'*® and much lead'* were dis- 
covered in the villages, which they used for their slings. 

On this day, the Greeks having!® encamped in some 
villages on their line of march,» the barbarians retreated, 

1 Enel, with 1 aor. indie. * Avardrro, 1 aor. pass. partic. 
® Spevdovagy. * Tofeveww. 5“ And not even one missed a man.’ 
® Tpobvpetio Oat. 7”E&o Bedov. * Takes. ® JELF, § 577, obs. 1. 
10 JELF, § 401, 4. 1 Siver Oat. 12 AxpoBdAtots. 13 "Oore. 
JELF, § 363. 4 “Omdoos, with opt. JELF, § 831, 1. 5 AcareXelv. 
with partic. 16 Mederav, with infin. 1” Maxpay. 18 Nevpa xai 
porBdos. 19 "Emel, with imperf. * ’Emtruxdyres. 
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worsted in the recent skirmish; and the Greeks remained 
there during’ the following day, taking in provisions ;*! 
for there was plenty of corn in the villages.: On the 
following day they resumed their march’ through the plain, 
and Tissaphernes followed, harassing them with skirmish- 
ers." And here the Greeks remarked that a square™ is™ 
a bad™ arrangement when an enemy is pursuing. For it 
follows of necessity that, if the flanks® of the square are 
compressed,*' either from the narrowness* of the road, or 
from the embarrassments” created by mountains and 
bridges, the troops are squeezed*® out of their ranks, and 
march irregularly, at once distressed and disordered ; 
and®! it must be difficult to manceuvre them, in their con- 
fused array.*? When, on the other hand, the flanks recede*5 
from each other, the troops who were squeezed before 
must needs be scattered,* and the space intervening™® 
between the flanks becomes hollow, and despondency 
seizes the afflicted soldiers, when an enemy is pursuing 
them. And whenever® they had to cross a bridge or to 
effect any other passage,®* every man hurried on in his 
anziety® to get* over first; and the army was exposed * 
to the enemies’ assault. 


1 °EmotrifecOa.  AxpoBor{Lopevos. * Taicrov igdr\eupoy. 
™% Optat.(oratio obliqua). *Tlovnpés. ™Képara. * Svyxumress. 
28 (Fen. abs. ® ’Avayxdfew, partic. gen. abs. 90 "ER xOr Peo Oat. 
31 "Qore. JELF, § 863. *”Araxrot ovres. 3 Areyery, aor. conjunct. 
34 Ataorac6at. % Mégos. JELF, § 525. % Gen. abs. 57 “Ondre 
déot. 38 A:aBaots. 39 Partic. ” déacat. 41 EvemiOeroy. 

XXV. 


While? they were traversing? their jifth day's march, 
they observed a royal palace, and a cluster‘ of villages 
ernnnd it; they also saw that the road to this spot lay 


ixa, imperf. JELF, §§ 839, 840. * Jlopever Out. > Toy 
», 8c. crabpdy.  * IloAvs. 
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over lofty ridges,° spurs of* the mountain, at whose foot? 

was a village. The Greeks beheld the ridges with joy,® as 

was natural, the enemy consisting of cavalry. But when 

in the course of their march® they had ascended” from the 

plain to the nearest"! hill, and were descending” in order 

to’ mount the next, at that moment the barbarians 

appeared,’5 and, lashed on with scourges, commenced a 

discharge® from slings and bows from the high ground 

down the slope." They wounded many, worsted the Grecian 

light troops, and furced them to retire'® within the heavy 

infantry ;'® so that during this day the slingers and archers 

were utterly useless, as they were mingled with the crowd. 

When the Greeks, thus harassed, attempted to pursue, if 

was long before® they reached the top of the ridges, as 

they were heavily armed ;*! whereas the enemy recoiled* 

rapidly. They met with the same fate, whenever*® they . 
moved towards the other division: the same scene was 

repeated™ on the next ridge; and* they accordingly re- 

solved not to ‘march forward from the third ridge, until™ 
they had brought up the ght infantry™ from the right 

flank*® of the square to the mountain. But as soon™ 

as these troops were posted above the pursuing enemy, he 

discontinued his attacks upon the Greeks during their 

descent, under an apprehension lest he should be cut*! 

off, and lest he should be placed between two fires.5* Thus, 

‘TyAopos. *Oixabijxovanrd. '‘¥¢’¢. * Partic. * Partic. 

® Aor. ind. with érei, JELF, § 840.  "™ Uparos. "3 Imperf. On 
the interchange of the aor. pres. and imperf.in narrative, see JELF, 

§401. Borrm, § 137, 4. 8 “Os = Sore, with infin. iM “Erepos. 
Present. §§  Imperf. 17 Es rd mpaves. 8 KaraxXeiw, 1 aor. 
® Ta Oka. % Syorj. 21 ‘OmXiras dyres. 22 Arron day, 
3 ‘Omdre, opt. JELF, § 843, b. % « The same things took place.’ 
> "Ogre, indic, JELF, §863. ™ Ipiv. JELF, §848,3. 77 MeAragrai. 
*TTkevpd. ™’Emei. JELF,§ 840. ™ Participle. 3 °Aroréuva, 
1 aor. pass. opt. 32 ¢ Lest the enemies should become on both sides 
of him.’ 
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after marching during*’ the remainder of the day, the one 
party by the road along the ridges, the other hovering 
about the mountain, they reached the villages, and 
appointed eight physicians to attend the sick: for the 
wounded were numerous. : 

3 JELF, § 577, obs. 1. “ *Ememaptdvres. 


XXVI. 

Upon this Thrasybulus, setting out from Thebes with 
about! seventy followers, seized Phyle, a strong post, and 
the Thirty advanced from Athens to its relef,? with three 
thousand men and with the cavalry, the weather being 
very fine. On their arrival some young officers, by way of 
bravado,? immediately assaulted the place, but effected 
nothing, and retired wounded. The Thirty prepared to 
blockade* them, in order to force them to capitulate by 
cutting off their supplies: when a heavy fall of snow came 
on at night; and, on the following morning, as they were 
snowed up,® they retired to the city, after losing a great 
many camp followers in sales from Phyle.? Conscious, 
however, that they would plunder® the country for forage, 
unless? a watch was maintained, they despatched into the 
country about fifteen stadia from Phyle almost the whole 
of their Spartan guards and two squadrons of cavalry, 
who encamped on some bushy ground’ and remained on 
guard. Meanwhile Thrasybulus, about seven hundred 
men having by this time assembled at Phyle, took them 
with him, came down by night, and took up a position" 
about three or four stadia from the guards, and kept quiet. 
As" day approached, the soldiers left their arms in quest 

1'Qs.  * BonOeiv, imperf.  * Opacuvdpevos. 4 "Arroresyifew. 
5 "ExmoAopkeiy, opt. with dws. JELF,§ 805. *Niddpevos. 7 ’Amo 
Tov éx Duns. © "Or, with fut. opt. (orat. oblig.). JELF, § 885. 
9 El py, with fut. opt. JELF, 1.6.  ' Xwpig Aacig. 1 O€uevos 1a 
GrAa. 13 Eel, indic, 
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of their various wants ;‘* and, at the moment the grooms 
were making a noise in currying™ their horses, the follow- 
ers of Thrasybulus, seizing their arms, charged them at 
double quick time.’ Some of them they overwhelmed on 
the spot, and the whole force was routed and pursued six 
or seven stadia. On their return they erected a trophy; 
and, having packed!* up the arms and baggage they had 
taken, departed towards Phyle. The cavalry reinforce- 
ments‘? from Athens, on reaching the spot, saw nothing of 
the enemy; and, after waiting until'® relatives had removed 
their dead, they retired to the city. On this the Thirty, 
no longer believing their fortunes secure, determined to 
appropriate Eleusis, and to render it a place of refuge on 
any emergency. OCritias and the rest of the Thirty 
accordingly sent marching orders’ to the cavalry, and came 
to Eleusis; where they reviewed™ the troops on pretence 
of wanting to ascertain their number, and commanded 
every soldier ¢o answer to his name," and afterwards” to 
pass through the postern gate** towards the sea. They 
stationed the cavalry here and there upon the beach, and ~ 
their attendants handcuffed™ each man as he passed the 
gate. 


3 "Oro éeiro. ™ nye. * Tpoorirrey dpdy. 6 Suc- 


xeva(w, 1 aor. mid. 1 Of immets BonOnoavres. 8 "Eos, tndic. 
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Let us consider, then, in the first place, what kind of 
life persons thus provided will lead. ‘Will they not pro- 
duce corn and wine, and clothes and shoes, and build 
themselves’ houses, generally working in summer without 
their coats? and shoes, but suitably clothed and shod’ in 


’ Middle. 7Tupyds. Cf. Vira. ‘ Vudus ara, t.¢. without the 
‘toga. 3 ‘Ysrodedepevos. 
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winter? And they will live* by making® cakes® of barley 
and loaves? of wheat,’ baking® the one and kneading” the 
other. And spreading! excellent’? cakes!* and loaves 
upon a straw-mat,'‘ or on clean leaves, and reclining on rude 
beds’ strewn with yew'® or myrtle boughs," they will make 
merry,'® themselves and their children, drinking their 
wine, crowned with garlands and singing the praises of 
the gods, enjoying one another's company,'® and not beget- 
ting children beyond their means,” from a prudent fear of” 
poverty or war. 

Aristophanes here interrupted™ me, saying : 

‘You apparently describe your men as feasting without 
anything to relish their food’™ 

‘True,’ replied 1; ‘I had forgotten that they would 
naturally have something to flavour their bread: they will 
feast on salt,™ no doubt, and olives and cheese,® onions™ 
and cabbage,” the ordinary country fare.* We shall also 
set before them a dessert,® I imagine, of figs and peas™ 
and beans,*! and they will roast myrtle-berries® and beech- 
nuts*® at™ the fire, followed by moderate draughts of wine. 
And thus passing their days in peace and health, they will 
probably die at an advanced age, and bequeath to their 
descendants* a life very similar to their own.’ 

Here Aristophanes exclaimed : 

‘Why, if you were founding®” a community of swine, 
how could you have fed®* them otherwise than thus ?’ 


*@peyorvra.  *° SxevdferOat, partic. © “Addura. 7“ AXevpa. 
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‘ How then,’ said I, ‘ would you have them live?” 

‘In @ civilised manner, ® he replied. ‘They ought to 
recline on couches, I should think, if they are not des- 
tined to a life of hardship,” and to dine off tables, and have 
the dishes *! and dessert?® of a regular modern dinner.’ 

‘Very good;* I understand. Apparently we are con- 
sidering the growth“ not of a city merely, but of a 
luxurious city. I dare say st is not a bad plan:* for, by 
surveying it in this aspect, we shall, perhaps, discover how 
it is that justice“* and injustice take root*’ in cities.’ 


*Arep voui{era. “Tadraurwpeicba. ““Owa. Amep xad 


of vuy éyouct. “ Eley. 4 "Ones yiyverat.  “Iows ody ovde 
kaxas yet, “ For the construction, see JELF, § 898, 2. 47° Eup 
ver Oa. 
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Now what we have described! seems to me to be the 
genuine, and, so to speak, healthy city. But if you wish 
us also to contemplate a city suffering from tnflammation,* 
there is nothing to hinder us. The fare and the style of 
life’ above described,‘ will not, it seems, satisfy some per- 
sons; but they must have, in addition, couches, tables, 
and every other article of furniture, as well as viands® and 
fragrant oils,’ and perfumes,’ and confectionary,’ and all of 
these im great variety° Moreover, we must not limit 
ourselves now to essentials!! in those articles which we 
specified at first, J mean'* houses, and clothes, and shoes, 
but we must put’ painting’ and embroidery” in requisi- 
tion, and must procure” gold and ivory,'® and all similar 
valuables ; must we not 2? 17 

1 Arépyopat. * Sreypaiver. * Aiaira. * Obdros. Vid. Lipp. 
and Scorr. * TdAAaoxevn, "Oya. "Mipa. * Oupiduara 
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‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then we shall also have to enlarge the city ; for the 
first, the healthy city, will not now be sufficient, but 
requires to be stuffed® with superfluous bulk, and with a 
multitude™ of callings, which do not exist in cities on the 
ground of their being indispensable ;*1 for example, the whole 
tribe of hunters, the whole class of artists, including” 
many who employ™ forms™ and colours,* and many who 
employ music, poets also and their staff,?”’ rhapsodists, 
actors, dancers,” contractors ;” lastly, the manufacturers™ 
of all sorts of articles,*! and, among others, of the constt- 
tuents of female attire.*® We shall also want more personal 
attendants ;* and do you not suppose tutors® will be 
wanted, wet-nurses,* and dry-nurses,®” ladies’-maids,™ 
hairdressers,** cooks,*° and confectioners ?‘! Swineherds“ 
again, we shall require; for this class was not included in 
our former city, because it was not wanted ; but it will be 
needed among the rest in this. We shall also require 
great quantities of cattle** of every kind, in case any one 
wishes to eat“* them. Shall we not ?” 

‘No doubt we shall.’ 

‘Then shall we not be in much greater need of physi- 
cians under this than under the former regime ?” 

‘ Certainly.’ 
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‘The country too, I presume, though formerly adequate 
to support its then tenants, will now be too narrow 
instead “° of being sufficient. Do you agree ?’* 

“o °Ex. W. Gr. Gr. § 184. 47 "H més Adyouer ; 


XXIX. 

‘I mean the stories which Hesiod and Homer, and the 
other poets, tell us. For they, I imagine, have composed 
fictitious stories which they told and continue to tell to 
men.’ 

‘ Pray what kind of fables do you mean, and what fault 
do you find with them ? 

‘A fault,’ I replied, ‘deserving the earliest and the 
heaviest censure, especially if there be no beauty in the 
fiction’*® 

‘What fault is that?’ 

‘It is whenever a poet gives a bad representation of the 
characters of gods and heroes,’ like a painter whose pictures 
do not resemble* the objects of which he desires to produce 
imitations.” 

‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘it is quite right to condemn such 
faults as these; but pray explain what we allude to and 
what kind of imitations.’ 

‘In the first place, the poet who invented the boldest 
fable® on the highest subjects conceived no graceful fiction 
when he related how Uranus acted, as Hesiod declares he 
did, and also how Cronus revenged himself upon him. 
Indeed, even if the acts’ of Cronus and his sufferings 
from ® his son, were? historically true, I cannot believe it 
can be right to detail them unreservedly” to the young 

1‘ And blaming what[accus.]in them’ [gen.].  *‘ If any one does 
not lie beautifully”  ** When any one paints [elxdfev] badly in his 
representation [Adyos | concerning gods and heroes, of what sort they are. 
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and thoughtless; on the contrary, they ought, 3f possible," 
to be suppressed,!* and, should it become essential to tell 
them, as few as possible should hear of them as profound 
secrets,!* after sacrificing not a pig, but some rare and 
costly“ victim,” so that!® only a very few might’ hear of 
them.’ 

‘ Certainly—they are indeed disagreeable’ stories,’ 

‘ They are, and they ought not to be told” in our city. 
We must not tell a youthful listener that he will be domg 
nothing extraordinary if he commit™ the gravest crimes, 
nor yet if he chastise the sins of*! a father in the most 
unscrupulous manner, but will** simply be doing what the 
first and greatest of the gods have done before him.’ 


1 MdXtora per, 9 Seyacba. © Ar’ aroppnrer. 14 ” Asropos. 
6 Gina. % "Onws, with ovveBn, not ocupBain, because ci with a past 
tense of the indic. has been used in the principal sentence. Seo JELF, 
§8x3. % SuvéBy. ™ Xademds. ” Verbal, pass. 2» Partic. 
1 Partic. ™ Av, with opt. 
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‘Certainly not,’ he said; ‘I-also think they are not} fit 
stories to tell.’ 

‘Nor yet,? I continued, ‘is it proper to say in any case,’ 
that the gods wage war with one another, and intrigue‘ 
and fight amongst themselves—for it is not even true— 
that is, if the destined guardians of our state are® to con- 
sider it disgraceful to quarrel lightly® with one another. 
Far less’ ought they to embody in fictions and embroideries® 
the battles of the giants, and other feuds of every descrip- 
tion, between® gods and!® heroes, and their own kith and 
kin; on the contrary, if we can'! by any means persuade 


1 < Not even to me myself do they seem.’ 2 Ov8E ye. 3 Td ma- 
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them, that no citizen ever yet quarrelled with his fellow, 
and that it is unholy to do so, such is the language which 
ought to be addressed to children tn their infancy,'? both by 
old men and old women, and also when they are growing 
older; and such is the strain tn which'® our poets ought to 
be compelled to write.“ But such stories as the chaining 
of Hera by her son, and the flinging of Hephestus out of 
heaven by his father, because he tried'® to shield his mother 
from his father’s blows,’7 and all the battles of the gods 
which Homer has pourtrayed, ought not to be admitted'® 
Into our state, whether embodied in allegory’® or not. For 
a child cannet distinguish between what is allegory and 
what is not; but whatever impressions are formed at that 
age, are apt to become indelible™ and fixed ;7! and for this 
reason #f is most timportant™ that the fictions which they 
first hear, should be adapted in the best possible manner to 
encourage virtue.’ 

‘This is reasonable.** But should any one ask us further 
what fictions we allude to, and what fables contain them, 
what should we specify ?’™ 

To this I replied, ‘My dear Aristophanes, we are not 
poets just at present, but founders®™ of a state. Now, 
founders ought to know in what moulds*® poets should 
cast their fictions," and if they infringe them, they cannot be 
tolerated ;° but it is not their duty to construct fables.’ 

‘You are right ; but—to take you at your word*®— what 
should™ these moulds be in the case of *! theology ?’ 

‘Something of this kind,’ replied I; ‘I imagine we 


2 Evdus. 18 "Eyyvs rovrov, 4 Aoyoroteiv. 8 Acopot. 
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must always represent the genuine attributes of God, 
whether in Epic, or in Lyric,* or in Tragic verse.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ | 

‘Is not God essentially good, and ought He not to be 
represented thus ?’ 

‘ Unquestionably.’ 


32 MéAn. 3 To ovti. 
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‘ Ought we, then, to limit our supervision to the poets, and 
compel them to embody? in their poems the image of a 
good moral character,’ on pain of* ceasing to-write among 
us; or are we to extend our control to the professors of 
other crafts,> and to interdict their embodying this type of 
malignity,® of intemperance, of meanness, of ungraceful- 
ness either in the images of living creatures, or in houses, 
or in any other work of art,” on the understanding that® any 
one who will not do otherwise, shall not be allowed9 to work 
among us; that our guardians may not, by being reared 
among images of vice,’® as upon unwholesome pastures," 
culling much every day,!? by little and little® from ‘many 
spots, and feeding’ upon it, imperceptibly accumulate 
some one gigantic evil in their inmost souls. On the con- 
trary, ought we not to seek out'® those artists whose genius 
enables them" to trace out the nature of the fair and the 
graceful,!* that our youths, dwelling as it were in a whole- 
some region, may drink in good from every quarter, whence” 
any influence® from noble works may be wafted to” their 
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eye or ear, like a gale bearing health from salubrious lands, 
and may lead them insensibly” from their very” child- 
hood to resemblance, love and harmony™ with the beauty 
of reason?’ * 

‘Certainly,’ he replied, ‘this would be far the best nur- 
ture for them.’ 

‘Is it not, then, on these accounts® that music is para- 
mount*’ in education, because rhythm and harmony sink™ 
deeply into the inmost regions of the soul, and most power- 
fully influence” it, bearing gracefulness in their train, and 
rendering a man graceful, if he be rightly nurtured, and 
the contrary, if otherwise? And also because he who has 
been rightly nurtured therein® will have the keenest per- 
ception of defects,*! whether® in artistic failures,* or in 
natural mis-growths ;* and justly disdaining® them, will 
commend beautiful objects, and will joyfully cherish them 
in his soul, and feed upon them, and grow noble and good, 
and will justly censure and detest what is repulsive® while 
he is a child, before’ he is capable of appreciating™ a 
reason ; but when reason comes, he will cordially embrace* 
it, because after such a nurture*’ he recognises*! it by the 
instinct of affinity.’ 


2 AavOdver. 3 Evbus. “4 Buppovia. 25 °O xadds Adyos. 
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‘ Again, how will our! soldiers act towards our enemies?’ 
‘In what respects ?’ 
1 ‘Hy. 
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‘In the first place, in reference to making slaves ;? does 
it seem just that Greeks should reduce Grecian communi- 
ties to slavery? Ought they not rather to prevent others 
from doing so, as far as they are able, and to habituate 
them to spare the Greek race, from a prudent fear of* being 
enslaved‘ by the barbarians?’ 

“It is in every respect® their interest to be merciful.’ 

‘They had better, then, not have a Greek slave of their 
own, and had better counsel others not to have them ?’ 

‘ Assuredly ; they would then be more likely to attack 
the barbarians, and to refrain from attacking one another?’ 

“ Again: 1s it honourable to spoil® the dead, after a vic- 
tory, of anything except their arms? Does it not afford 
an excuse to cowards for not? attacking the enemy, on pre- 
tence that® they are about their duties, whenever they are 
stooping to rifle a dead body;® and have not many armies 
ere now’ been ruined by pillaging" of this kind?’ 

“Very true.’ 

‘ And does it not seem a mean! and avaricious thing 
to plunder” a corpse ; and is it not a sign of an effeminate 
and little mind” to regard the body of the dead with hostile 
Jeelings,* when the real enemy has flown’? away, and 
nought remains™ save the instrument wherewith he fought ? 
Do you think, that the doers of these deeds act differently 
from dogs, who growl”! at the stones with which they 
happen to be struck, though they touch®™ not the 
thrower ?’ 

‘ Not in the least degree.’ 
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‘Then we must banish the pillage of the dead,™ and all 
interference™ with the removal of the bodies?’ 

“We must, indeed.’ : 

‘ Neither, I presume, shall we carry the weapons of our 
enemies to the temples with the view of*' dedicating them, 
especially if they be the weapons of Greeks, if we have 
any care for' a good understanding*® with the rest of the 
Greeks; indeed, we shall rather be fearful of some dese- 
cration,?? if we carry to a temple such trophies from our 
own kin, unless, indeed, the oracle® expressly warns us to 
the contrary.’ 


4 NexpoovaAia. % AcaxoAvors. * Al dvatpécets. *” “Os, 
with fut. partic. ™ Ebvoa. ™Miacpa ™ eds. 
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‘Suppose,’ you take a line* divided® into two unequal 
parts, and then divide each of the segments® on the same 
scale,® one as a type of the visible class of objects, the other 
of the intellectual. You will then have, in the mutual re- 
lation of distinctness and indistinctness,’ one of the two seg- 
ments which stands for the visible world, as a type of all 
images, meaning by® images, first of all, shadows;° secondly, 
reflections’® in water, and in opaque, but smooth, bright sub- 
stances," and everything of the kind, if you understand 
me.’ 

‘Yes, I understand you.’ 

‘Let the other segment represent that which the former 
only resembles—namely, the animal creation,’* and the whole 
vegetable? and material'* kingdom.’* 

‘By all means.’ 

1"Qorep. 7 Tpappi. 3 Terpnpevos. ‘ Aiya ay toa tTpnpara. 
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‘Will you also consent'* to say, that there is the same 
distinction, in point of truth and untruthfulness, between 
the region of opinion and that of knowledge,!" as between the 
copy '* and that which is copied ?’ 

‘ Assuredly, I will.’ 

‘ Proceed, then, to consider how we are to divide that 
segment which represents the intellectual world. ' 

“ How are we to do it?’ 

‘Thus: the soul is obliged to investigate one section of 
tts sphere™® by employing the segments already made™ as 
images, starting from hypotheses, and travelling not to a 
first principle,™ but to a conclusion ;* while it investigates 
the other section by mounting™ from an hypothesis to* a 
first principle which ts not hypothetical,*> unaided by the 
images which the former division requires,” and pursuing tts 
researches*’ by the sole help of real essential forms.’ * 

‘I do not clearly” understand what you mean.’ 

‘Well, we will try again; for you will understand the 
easier, after the following preamble. I believe you are aware 
that the students of *' geometry and calculation,” and kindred 
subjects, adopt, by way of materials,® in each investigation,” 
odd and even numbers, figures, three kinds of angles,® and 
other similar data ;* and, on the assumption that they know 
them,*" employ them as hypotheses, without condescending 
to give any account of them, either to themselves, or to 
others, because they are supposed to be self-evident ;* and, 
starting from them, they at last arrive, after travelling 
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through the remainder of the subject,°9 with entire unanimity,“ 
at the point which they set out to investigate.’ 


° Ta Nourd. ” ‘Opodoyoupevas. 
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“Tam perfectly aware of the fact.’ 

‘Then you also know that they call to their aid' visible 
forms, and build* their discussions upon} them, though their 
thoughts are occupied* not with these forms but their ori- 
ginals ;5 and, though they are discoursing with a view to 
the absolute square® and the absolute diameter,’ instead of 
that which they are drawing,® and so on: employing, by 
way of9 images, those very figures and diagrams,’ which 
again have their shadows and reflection'! in water, but all 
the time endeavouring to behold those abstractions’? which 
& man can only discern by the intellect.’ 

‘ True.’ 7 

‘This, then, was the class of things'* which I styled 
intellectual: and I described the soul, as compelled to 
employ hypotheses in™ its investigation ’® of them—not 
travelling to a first principle,'® because it is unable” to step 
beyond and mount above its hypotheses, but using as 
images the actual objects which are copied"? by the things 
below. 

‘I understand you to be speaking of the province of 
geometry™ and its sister sciences.’ 

‘ Again, by the second segment of the intellectual world*! 
understand me to mean all that the pure® reason appre- 


' Tpocxpavra. * HovetoOat. > epi. © Aravoovpevos, 
5 *Exeiva, ois Tava €oLke. 6 Té rerpaywvov auré.  ' Ascduerpos abrn. 
* Tpader. ® “Os. 10 Tavra 4 mAdrrovot kai ypagovct. 
il Eixdves. 13 Abra éxeiva. 3 Td eidos.  Dlepl, accus. 
Zyros. * ’Apyn. 7 ‘Qs ov duvayevy. * Avwrépw éxBaivery, 
® Ta drexacOevra. % Td tnd rais yewoperpiats. 1 Td vont é 
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hends* by the force of dialectic, when it employs hypo- 
theses not as first principles, but as genuine® hypotheses 
—that is to say,* as stepping-stones® and starting-points®— 
to enable it*9 to ascend to that which is not hypothetical, 
and to reach the first principle, which it firmly grasps, 
and then clinging! to all which adheres to** this principle, 
at last®* descends to a conclusion, availing itself of no 
senstble object** whatever, but simply employing abstract 
self-subsisting forms,» and terminating in the same.’ 

*3 ° Anrropat. ™ Td dcaréyer Gat. % Te dyri. 2% Oras. 
= "EmBaces. ™ ‘Opuat.  * “Iva, with conjunctive. ™ "Amvopa. 
m "Exdspevos. ™ Ta dydueva, with gen.  ™ Otres. 4 Aig Onrdv. 
3 Et8n avira 30 abray els aird. 

XXXYV. 


‘ This, then, my friend, it seems to me, is the root,' so 
fair and gay,* whence despotism grows.’ 

‘Gay, indeed! but what is the next step ?’4 

‘The same malady which broke out® in oligarchy and 
ruined it, breaks out in democracy with more virulence, 
aggravated by its license, and reduces it to slavery.’ In- 
deed,® excess of any kind® is apt to result in a violent reac- 
tion,’ both in the seasons of the year, and in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms,"’ but especially in commonwealths.’ 

‘ It is natural it should.’ 

‘Thus liberty in excess is unlikely to have any other 
issue than slavery, whether in individuals or in states.’ 

‘ Just so.’ 

© Then in all likelihood despotism is founded on the ruins 
of no other constitution® than democracy. Slavery in its 


1 Apyn. 2Neaxés. > Tupavis, 4 Td pera rovro. 6 "Ey 
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most virulent and savage type is founded on liberty the 
most intense.’ ' 

‘ It is reasonable it should be so.’ 

‘This, however, was not your question; you asked 
what was the disease which, engendered" alike in oli- 
garchy and in democracy, reduces the latter to slavery.’ 

‘That was my question.’ 

“I alluded,” then, to that class of idle and extrava- 
gant'® men, wherein the brave lead and the cowardly 
follow ; whom, if you recollect, we compared to stinging 
and to stingless’® drones, respectively.’ * 

‘ And with justice.’ 

‘ Now the presence* of these two classes breeds dis- 
turbance in every commonwealth, just as phlegm and 
bile* do in** the body. A skilful physician and legislator 
must, therefore, like a clever proprietor of bees,“ take 
every precaution in advance against them, fo prevent, if 
possible, their entrance ; and, should they enter, to” cut 
them out immediately, combs and all,’™ 

© He must, indeed, by all means.’ * 

‘Let us, then, handle the matter as follows, that we 


may discern more distinctly® what we are anxious to see.’ 
6 Weiorn cai ayptordrn. 6 ’Agpéraros. 16 dudpevos. 
' “EXeyon % Aaraynpds. 19 “Axevrpos. © Ol pev—ol 8é. 


" Partie. = Xody. ™ Lepi, accus. ™Medrovpyéce. * “Ores 
pn, with fut. indec. % “Oras, fut. ind, JELF, § 811. 7 Auroios 


tos xnpiots.  ™ Tlavrdwaciye. ™ Evxpivéorepow. 


XXXVI. 


‘Ts it not always the practice of! the Commons* to 
select some special champion of their causes whom they 
maintain and exalt to greatness ?’* 

° It is.’ 

1 Verb, ciwba. 2 ‘O dnpos. 3 “Eavrov. * At£ew 
peas. 
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‘Obviously then, whenever® a despot springs up, he is a 
shoot® from no other stem’ but that of championship." 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ 

‘What then are the first steps® in9 the change from the 
champion to! the despot? Surely tt dates from the moment 
when" the champion has begun to act like the man in 
that legend which is current in reference to!? the temple of 
Lycean Zeus in Arcadia ?’ 

‘ What is that ?’ 

. © It represents that the worshipper who once tasted the 
human entrail which was minced up with*® the entrails of 
other victims, was inevitably metamorphosed into a my ‘ 
Have you not heard the story ?” 

‘T have.’ 

‘In like manner, then, should the champion of the 
Commons, if he finds the populace thoroughly compliant," 
not scruple to shed kindred blood, but with unrighteous 
charges,!© as is the wont of such men, drag his victims 
before tribunals and murder” them, making away with" 
human life, and with unholy lips and tongue tasting the 
blood of his fellows:'® should he banish” and massacre, 
and hint*! at the remission of debis,” and the re-distribu- 
tion *. of the soil: is it not from thenceforth the inevitable 
destiny of such a man either to be destroyed by his 
enemies, er to become a tyrant, and be metamorphosed 
from a man into a wolf?’ 

‘ It is indeed.’ 

‘ Such, then, is the fate of ie man who is at issue with” 


the moneyed class ??* 
5 “Oray, with conjunctive. *’ExB\acrava. 7° Upocrarixy pita 
*’Apyn, ° SOF” %’Eri,accus. "‘Ittswhenever” 0s 
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‘It is.’ 

' © And, if he is banished,” and afterwards restored™ in 
spite of his enemies, does he not return a finished” 
tyrant ?” 

‘ Undeniably.’ 

‘And, if his enemies find themselves unable to banish™® 
him, or to bring him to the scaffold*' by a public impeach- 
ment, in that case they conspire® to remove him secretly 
by a violent death.’ 

‘It generally happens thus.’ 


7 Eerecov. ™Kareddov. ™’Ametpyacpevos. ™ ’ExBadAewv. 
3 Asoxreivat, 83 'Em:BovAevo. 


XXXVIT. 


‘Pray,’ I continued, ‘are we to discuss! the happiness 
both of the despot and of the state, in which? such a 
mortal may reside ?” 

‘ By all means let us discuss it,’ he replied. 

‘ Has he not then, in his early days, and at the outset of 
his rule, a smile and a cordial greeting for? every man he 
meets? and does he not deny that he is a despot, and 
promise largely both in private and in public, and is it not 
his practice to cancel* debts, and ¢o distribute’ land to the 
Commons, and ¢#o his partisans, and does he not affect? 
affability and graciousness to all ?” 

‘It must be so.’ 

‘But whenever, I imagine, he has reconciled himself® to 
some of his exiled foes, and has destroyed others, and is 
no longer disquieted by them, fis first step is to® stir up 
war after war without intermission, in order that! the 
Commons may stand in need of a leader.’ 


' Deliberative conjunctive. JELF, § 417. 3 Relative with av, and 
conjunctive. ® TIpooyeAG re xat domd(eras sravras, ‘5 Aorists, 
habitual notion. JELF, § 402. © Ol epi éaurdy. 7 Tpoororeirat, 
* Kara\Adrro, 2 aor. pass. conjunct. ® Iparov. "Iya, with 
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‘ It is natural he should do so.’ : ; 

‘ Is it not also in order that, by paying war taxes, and 
thus becoming poor, they may be compelled to devote 
themselves wholly to their daily requirements, and be less 
likely to conspire!! against him ?’ 

‘ Clearly so.’ 

‘Is it not also to enable him, if he suspects that some 
of his subjects are too independent to allow him to rule, 
to get rid of them under a decent pretext, by throwing them 
in the enemies’ way?!? On all these accounts is it not neces- 
sary for a despot to be contmually stirring up war ?’ 

‘ He must do so.’ 

‘In acting thus is he not in a fair way of becoming very 
unpopular ® with his subjects 7 

‘ How can it be otherwise ?? 

‘ And does it not follow that a few of his partisans who 
are in power—those, I mean, who are the boldest of them 
—will speak freely“ both to him and to eaeh other, in 
censure of his proceedings ? 8 

‘ It is likely enough.’ 

‘Then the despot must secretly remove*® all these per- 
sons, if he means to keep his throne, until!” he leaves not 
one single friend or enemy who is fit for anything. 


11 ¢ Less conspire. 12 ’EvSovs rois moNepiots. 3” Arey Odvec Gat. 
4 Tlappnotd{ecOa, = = 'EmemAnriwy rois yryvopévors. 1 “Yrrefarpeiv. 
17 "Eos av, conjunct. JELF, § 846. 18 "Oro re Sedos. 
XXXVI, 


Evil cannot be annihilated ; for there must needs always 
exist something eontrary to good; nor can it be located 
among the gods; but it hovers' of necessity about our 
mortal nature, and around this world: and for this reason 
we must endeavour to escape hence fo heaven* as soon a8 

1 TleperroX iv. 2 "Excige. 
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possible ; and to escape hence, we must become as like 
unto God as we can; and to become like unto God, is to 
be just and holy in conjunction with wisdom. However,‘ 
my excellent friend,® it is not very easy to convince men 
that we ought not to practise virtue and shun vice on the 
grounds alleged by the mass—to wit, to enable* a man to 
present the semblance of goodness instead of wickedness, 
for these maxims are no better than what we commonly call 
old women’s gossip," as I think. Let us, however, state the 
truth as follows. God is in no place, and in no wise, un- 
righteous ; on the contrary, He is the perfection of righteous- 
ness,> and nothing more nearly resembles Him than the 
most righteous man among ourselves. On this quality 
depends® a man’s real ability,° or his worthliness"' or un- 
manliness; for the knowledge of this is genuine intel- 
lectual and moral excellence, and ignorance of it is 
stupidity and depravity personified ;'* and all other clever- 
ness and talent, as it is reputed, is low and vulgar,” when 
employed in the government of states, and mercenary 
when employed in arts and sciences. It is therefore far 
better not to allow the unrighteous man, the man unholy 
in speech and deed, the credit of being a clever knave ; * 
for such men plume themselves on the reproach, and 
imagine they are told that they are not mere men of 
straw," dead weights on earth,'* but men, such as those who 
are to keep afloat in politics ought to be. We must there- 
fore tell them the truth; that they are all the more what 
they are not conscious of being, because they are not 
conscious of their real state ; for they are ignorant of the 


® dpdynois. * "ANAG yap. ' "OQ dpiore. ® “Iva 87, with 
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real penalty of unrighteousness, the last thing in the 
world which they ought to be ignorant of; for it 1s not 
what they suppose, the lash and the scaffold,’® which men 
sometimes never taste, however criminal, but one which it 
18 impossible to escape. 


19 @ayvaros. 


XXXIX. 


Now our country deserves eulogy from all men not 
from ourselves only, at once on other grounds, and on this 
firstly and especially, that it is a favourite of the gods. 
The contest—and its settlement'—between the Deities 
who disputed its possession, attests the truth of my asser- 
tion; and does not the land that gods have praised, sig- 
nally? deserve the admiration of all mankind? We shall 
find another ground for well-merited eulogy in the fact 
that, at the time when the whole earth bore in profusion 
every variety of the antmal creation,> whether savage or tame, 
our own land was undeniably barren‘ and clear of wild 
beasts, for it selected from all other animals, man as its 
production ; man, who surpasses all the rest in intelligence, 
and alone respects® justice and religion.© Now there is 
strong proof of my assertion, that this country was the 
ancestor both of these brave men, and of ourselves; for 
each agent in creation’ is endued with nourishment con- 
genial to tts production.® It is thus we discover whether a 
woman ts really a mother or not, or has, on the contrary, if 
she has no fountains of nourishment for her child, been sub- 
stituted for another woman.° Thus our country, which is our 
mother, affords a satisfactory proof of having given birth to™ 

1 Kpiots. Te. 8 Zoa mavrodard. “ “Ayovos, with genitive. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 132, g. obs.1. © Nopifw. © Geol. 7 May rd rexdy. 
§°Q dy réxn. ° Whereby also a woman is clear having truly brought 
forth and not.’ 10 “Y¥sroBaAddpe vos. “Os yevynoapevn. 
JELF, § 701. 
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men; for it was at that period the only land which bore 
human nourishment in the shape of the fruit of barley and 
of wheat—the fairest and best support of the human species 
.—which proves she was the genuine source of this crea- 
tion: and it becomes us to receive this kind of evidence 
in behalf of a country with more favour than in behalf of 
a woman; for a country imitates? a woman, not the 
woman the country, in conceiving and in giving birth. 
Of the fruit which I have mentioned, she gave no illiberal 
store, but distributed it to others also; and subsequently 
yielded to her children the cultivation '* of the olive, as a 
solace of their toils. After having cherished and developed 
them to manhood, she induced gods to be their sovereigns 
and teachers—gods whose names it is not decorous to 
mention here, for we know them—who were the founders 
of our civilization, both in reference to our daily style of 
life,’ for they instructed us in arts before other men, and 
in reference to the protection of our country, for they 
taught us how to acquire and how to use arms. 


XL. 


I am unable to dispute this point with you, but of this 
I am certain, that I can speak better than anyone on 
Homer, and have abundance to say;' indeed, everyone de- 
clares I am eloquent ; but on other subjects I cannot speak. 
Now what does this mean? 

I see how it is, and am about? to explain to you what it 
seems to me to indicate. Your ability to be eloquent in 
praise of Homer is not an art, but an inspiration® which 
arouses you, like the faculty belonging to the stone which 
- § Europa. 2 "Apxopat, with partic. pres. W. Gr. Gr. § 164. 
> Gcia duvapis. 
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Euripides terms a magnet,* but which is commonly called 
Heraclea. For this stone not only attracts® iron rings® 
themselves, but actually engenders? in the rings a power 
which enables them® to exert the same influence’ as the stone 
tn attracting’ other rings, and thus" a very long chain” of 
iron rings is sometimes linked together;'* but they all derive 
their power from the stone I have described..4 It is thus that 
the Muse inspires?> men by her own energy;1® and by means 
of these votaries of inspiration,” is formed a chain of others 
equally inspired.* For all the great Epic poets’9 pour forth 
their splendid lines not by virtue of art, but because they 
are inspired and possessed ;” and the case is the same with 
the great Lyrical poets, for they, like the votaries of 
Cybele, who dance not im their sober senses," give not 
utterance to those beautiful melodies in sober mood, but 
only when* they have plunged® into the harmony and the 
rhythm, do they revel in the frenzy of inspiration, just as 
the Bacchz draw® honey and milk from the rivers when 
possessed, but not when sober; and thus does the soul of 
the lyric poets energize, as they tell us with their own 
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hips. Yes,” they tell us, as you probably know,** that they 
bring to us the melodies they have culled® like bees from 
honey-flowing fountains in the gardens and groves of the 
Muses, fluttering like bees on wings of their own. And 
they speak the truth; for a poet is a commodity®™ light, and 
winged, and consecrated, and incapable of utterance, until®! 
he is inspired, and has thrown aside his sober vein,*? and his 
understanding dwelleth not within him; for so long as** he 
retains that part of his property, every man is incapable 
of being a poet, and of uttering responses. 

7 Tap. ™ Anmouber. ® Aperdpevos. ™ Xppya. * ply 
Gy, JELF, § 848, 4. *% “Kvbeos yevécOat xat expo. 3 “Eos an 
JELF, § 846, 2. 

XLI. 


‘Are we, then, to say,' that just as the other arts have 
developed,? and as the ancient artists* are insignificant‘ in 
comparison with those of our own days, so also your pro- 
fession,® that of the sophists, has developed, and that the 
philosophers® of old were insignificant in comparison with 
you?’ 

‘ What you say is very true.’ 

‘Supposing,’ then, Bias were restored to life among us, 
he would surely incur ridicule when contrasted® with you, 
just as the statuaries® say Deedalus would be laughed at, 
if he were to live in these days, and to execute! such 
works as those which gained him his celebrity.’ 

‘It is just as you say; nevertheless I have been in the 
habit of praising the ancients, whether’! our immediate 
or remote predecessors, more highly than our own con- 
temporaries, from a prudent fear of the jealousy of the 
living, and a dread of the resentment’ of the dead. 


1 Deliberative conjunctive. JELF, § 417. 2 "Erdidope. 8 An- 
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‘ And you were perfectly right, whether in your practice 
or your principle, in my opinion. I can testify to the 
truth of your assertion, and that your profession has in 
reality grown'® to a capacity of managing public as 
well as private affairs. For the celebrated’* Gorgias, 
the Leontine sophist, came here on! a political mission 
from his own country, being’ evidently held the most 
capable negotiator of public affairs in Leontium. He 
gained a high reputation for eloquence in addressing the 
people; while in private, by displaying?” his accomplish- 
ments, and associating ® with the young, he amassed ’9 and 
received considerable sums from this city; and, if you 
please, our friend the famous Prodicus, who had frequently 
come here on other political missions, on his last arrival 
but a little time ago,” on an embassy from Ceos, highly 
distinguished *! himself by his speeches before the senate, 
and in private by holding?” declamations, and associating 
with the young, realized an astonishing sum. Not one of 
those ancient philosophers ever condescended to demand” 
money as a compensation,® or to make a display of his 
accomplishments before™ all classes of men. So simple- 
minded* were they! indeed, it had escaped their notice 
that money was a valuable commodity; whereas, each of 
the sophists alluded to above has made more money by his 
- talents, than any artist from any calling whatever. 


8 "Enidedwxe mods 7d mparrew Bivacba.  ** Obros. 18 Anpogig 
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XLIL.- 


_ © You have no conception of the honours! that attend 
on this profession. If* you knew how much money I have 


1 Ta xadd rept. rovro. * El, with opt. JELF, §§ 855, 857. 
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amassed, you would’ be surprised. Not to mention other 
‘occasions, in a visit which I once made to Sicily, while 
Protagoras was residing‘ there, and in the zenith of his 
. fame, though many years his junior, I made, in a very 
short period, upwards of a hundred and fifty minas, and, 
besides this,° more than twenty minas from a very small 
place called Inycus. On reaching home, I immediately’ 
gave this sum to my father, whereat® he and my fellow- 
citizens were very much surprised and thunderstruck. 
And I almost ® think I have amassed larger sums than any 
two of the sophists taken together.’ ” 

‘You have mentioned an honourable and decisive?! 
proof of your own talents, and also of the superiority of 
our contemporaries to the ancient philosophers. Great, 
indeed, was the ignorance of former sages, according to 
your account; for they say Anaxagoras met with a fate 
the reverse of your own. Though a large fortune de- 
scended to him, he neglected’? and lost it: his wisdom 
indeed, was that of an idiot.* Similar stories are told of 
other sages of old. I think, therefore, that in what you 
have stated, you allege a fair proof of the talents of the 
present compared with former generations, and many 
agree with you, that the wise man ought to turn his 
wisdom chiefly to his own account. Of course,’ then, the 
only standard" is, who!” makes the most money. Let 
this suffice; but tell me from which of the cities that you 
used to visit you amassed the largest sums? Surely it 
.must have been from Lacedzmon, for you went there very 
often 7? !8 : 

® Opt. with dy in apodosis. JELF,1.c. ‘*’Emdnpeiv. * Evdoxipety. 
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‘It was not, indeed, by Jove.’ 

‘You don’t say sol!® Did you make, then, your 
smallest profits there ?’ 

‘ Not one shilling™ did I ever make there at any time.’ . 

* You tell me prodigies and marvels. But tell me 
whether your philosophy is not able to train to moral 
excellence those of its votaries who try to learn ?’*! 

‘ It is quite able.’ 

‘ You were able then to improve the sons of the people 
of Inycus, but unable to improve the Spartans?” 

‘Very far from it. ™ 

* Are then the Siceliots anxious for improvement™ and 
the Lacedsemonians not ?’ 

‘ Most assuredly the Lacedzemonians are so too.’ 

‘Was it then from want of money that they shunned 
your converse ?’** 

< By no means, for they have enough.’ 


Tas ys; * Ovdey rd mapdway. ™ Ol cuvdvres cai parOavorres. 
™ TohAov ye 8ém. ™’Apelvous yiyverbar. ™ ‘Opsdia. 


XLII. 


‘ How then can it be that, while they are anxious! to 
learn and are rich, and you® are: capable of rendering 
them the greatest services, they failed to send you away 
loaded* with gold? Perhaps it was thus:* could’ the 
Lacedeemonians educate their own children better than 
you? Are we to pronounce® this the reason, and do you 
agree” 

‘ Not in the slightest degree.’ 

* Was it then the young men in Lacedemon whom you 
were unable to convince that they would make greater — 
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progress’ towards excellence by associating with you than 
with their own relatives? or was it their fathers whom 
you failed to persuade that it was better to entrust their 
sons to you than to superintend® them themselves, if, as I 
presume,? they had any care’® for their children? for they 
surely were not jealous! of their sons attaining the 
highest excellence.’ 

‘No; I do not suppose they were jealous.’ 

‘ Moreover!? Lacedsemon is confessedly* a well-governed 
state.’ 

‘ Certainly it is.’ 

‘ And in well-governed states moral excellence 1s dearly 
prized.’ 

‘ Unquestionably.’ 

‘And you know better than any man how to impart 
that quality.’ 

‘ Yes, far better.’ 

‘Would not the ablest teacher of horsemanship be 
highly honoured, and receive very large sums, in Thessaly, 
and wherever" else this accomplishment was eagerly pur- 
sued 7?! 

‘It is probable enough.’ 

‘Will not the man who is capable of imparting’ the 
most valuable lessons!’ in moral excellence be highly 
prized in Lacedzemon and reap a large fortune, if!® he 
desires, and in any other Grecian state which is well- 
governed, but especially, my friend, in Sicily, don’t you 
agree ?!® and in Inycus?” 

‘No; for it is not the custom among the Lacedemo- 
nians to change their laws, nor even to alter the customary 
education of their children.’ 

7 "Emdiddvar, opt. with dv. ® "EmipedeioOas. ° Eimep. 
© KnderOa. W. Gr. Gr. § 132, 0. obs. " béoveiv, with dat. and injin. 


2A pov. ™ Te. ™ "AAAOO Grov, with opt.  SmovdalerGas. 
6 Tapadiddvat. (' Manyara. ™ “Ay, with conjunctive. Ole 
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‘ How say you? Is it the custom of the Lacedemo- 
nians not to act rightly, but to err?” 

‘I cannot say that.’ 

‘Would not they act mghtly, then, in giving™ an im- 
proved instead of an inferior education to their children ?’ 

‘ They would; but they are not allowed to give them a 
foreign”! education, for you may rest assured that, had 
any one ever received money from that quarter for™* educa- 
tion, I should have been the first to gain largely. They 
are pleased, indeed, when they hear me, and ap pland. 
But, as I tell you, the law restrains them.’ 


2% ‘ Rducating better, and not worse. 71 Beves. % Eri, 
with dative. 


XLIV. 


‘I imagine, then, that you will readily comprehend! 
that*® this law utterly deranges* the constitution, and anni- 
hilates* all our prosperity, and strips’ the state of many 
proofs of glory. For you are assuredly aware that our 
country often owes her safety to’ our naval and military 
expeditions, and that you -have, on many occasions, here- 
tofore achieved many honourable deeds both in shielding 
others, and in acts of retribution® and of mediation.’ 
What then? It is requisite to administer affairs of this 
kind by means of decrees and laws, by enjoining some to 
pay war taxes,!° by calling on others to undertake trier- 
archies, others to go to sea," others to discharge the 
several duties required. Accordingly, in order?!? to effect 
this, you constitute courts of justice, and sentence" the 
refractory to imprisonment. Reflect, I beg you, how this 

1 Infin, 2 "Ort, with pres. indie. ® Suyxeiv. * Karalve. 
* Tleprarpotpat. * Sirormia 7 SdLerac dia. 5 Tipwpnodueros 
® Avadddgavres. ™ Eiodépev. ™ UWnciv. ™ “Ones, with conjunc. 
43 WAnpodv. ™ Karayryvookey deopdv rev dxocpovvroy. 
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excellent gentlenian’s!® measure! spoils and undermines 
these functions. For, in his measure, as we all know, it is 
proposed!” that if a sentence of imprisonment has been 
pronounced, or should in future be pronounced, on any 
public debtor, he may be discharged from confinement 
on producing'® sureties that he will undoubtedly pay” 
the sum in full’? in nine months. How, then, are we to 
find our ways and means? In what manner will our 
army be sent out? How shall we collect” our revenue if 
every debtor is to produce sureties according to this man’s 
law, instead of doing his duty? We shall have, by Jove, 
to tell the Greeks ‘““We have got Timocrates’ law; wait, 
therefore, for nine months; we will then march ;” for this 
will be our fate. But if it should be necessary to fight in 
your own behalf, do you really” believe that the enemy 
will wait for the evasions™ and dishonest tricks™ of un- 
principled men among us? or that if the state enacts laws 
embarrassing’ its own functions and opposed to its own 
interests, it will be capable of achieving any of the 
measures required? No!*® it is enough,” Athenians, if, 
while prosperity reigns at home, and no law of this kind 
exists, we can vanquish our enemies, and keep up with 
the sharp demands” and emergencies” of war, and never 
fall?° into the rear. 


18 Kadoxayaéss. 16 JELF, § 898, 2. 1” Téyparrat. 8 Kara- 
ornoas eyyuntas. ’Exrigev. ™Eiompdrro, Fe. * Aca- 
dvats. 3 Tlavoupyia. 4 ’Eurodifortes . avtny. 25 "AAAd. 


*°Ayanntov. 7 ’O€urntres. ™ Katpol. ” “Yorepifew. 


XLV. 


Assure yourselves, therefore, Athenians, that even now 
all the rest is sheer profession’ and pretence, and that 


rT 
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Philip is really planning* and contriving® that,* while you 
remain at home, and the state loses all influence abroad, 
he may carry out® all the projects he desires with the 
greatest tranquillity. In proof® of this, contemplate the 
scene which is passing before your eyes. He is now 
spending his time in Thrace, attended by a large force, 
and is sending for strong reinforcements, as persons on the 
spot allege, from Macedonia and Thessaly. If,’ therefore, 
after waiting for the Etesian winds, he should appear 
before Byzantium and besiege it, do you in the first place 
imagine that the Byzantines will continue as infatuated® 
as they now are, and will condescend neither to invoke 
our aid nor to defend themselves? J9 do not believe they 
will: on” the contrary, I believe that, if there are any 
whom they distrust even more than ourselves, they would 
admit?! them in preference to surrendering the city to 
him, in case'? he should not reduce them beforehand. So 
that,’3 if we are not able to send a squadron thither from 
hence, and if there is no resource!* at hand upon the 
spot, nothing can save them from ruin. ‘ True,”’! you 
will say, ‘‘ for the men are ill-starred wretches, and their 
infatuatiog knows no bounds.” I quite agree;!* yet still 
they must be saved: for it concerns our country. More- 
over, we cannot be certain even of this, that he will not 
attack the Chersonese: but if!’ as we surely may — we 
are to judge from the letter which he sent us, he intends 
to retaliate '* on the inhabitants of the Chersonese. 


2 IIparrerat. 8 Karacxevacerat. *"Oras, with fut. ind. W. Gr. 
Gr. § 176, obs. 3 ; Burra. Gr. Gr. § 139, E. 5 Atotxeto Oa, middle. 
| 6 Tap, after ‘contemplate.’ 7 "Ea, with conjunctive. - *’Enl ris 
dvoias ths airys. Cf. ody olds 1 éoriv, fxwv & xatéorpanra, pévey ent 
rourwv. DEMOSTH. p. 42,9. ° Eya, where emphatic, may be rendered 
by italicising the English I. 10” AdAd. ' Rlodpéo, fut. mid. 
12” Ay sep. 13 Odxovr.  Bonbea. 5 Ny Ala, 6 Taw ye. 
7 Elye=siquidem, satd of things taken for granted. 18 ’ApuverOat, 


fut. 
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XLVI. 


I am anxious, therefore, that you should candidly! examine 
into the present state of public affairs, and should consider 
what we are ourselves now doing, and how we are admi- 
nistering them. We are neither willing to pay war taxes,? 
nor do we venture to serve in person in the army, nor are 
we capable of refraining from the public treasure, nor do 
we pay Diopeithes his stipulated reward,* nor praise the 
efforts he has made to provide for himself. No!* we 
slander® him, and debate by what means, and what, he is 
likely to do, and so forth: nor, while such is our position, 
are we willing to transact our own affairs; but while in our 
speeches we commend those who utter sentiments worthy 
of the state, in our actions we second® their opponents. 
You have been in the habit of asking, from time to time, 
of every public speaker,’ ‘What, then, are we to do?’ 
I beg to ask of you, ‘What am I to propose?’ for if you 
will neither pay war taxes, nor march in person, nor ab- 
stain from the national funds, nor grant Diopeithes his 
stipulated pay, nor leave untouched® whatever he may 
provide for himself, nor undertake’ to administer your 
own affairs, I have nothing to propose. For if you still 
grant such unbridled license to persons anxious to cen- 
sure !® and calumniate, as!! to listen even to impeachments 
directed by anticipation against the plans they impute to 
him, what can any man possibly” propose? 


1 Mera nappnoias. *Elodépev.  * Sivragis, an euphemism for 
prods. *°AdAa. * Bacxaivo. ® Suvayerifer Oa. ™‘O na- 
pidv’ of wapidvres==the public orators: the origin of the term is ex- 
plained by ZEschines, 76,18. wapioy émi rd Bnya. ° Kay. ® "EGé- 
decy. © AircacOat. N"Qore, uth indic. JELF, § 863. 3" Ay, 
with opt. 
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XLVII. 


' Considering,' then, that the struggle is for the most 
important stakes, it becomes us thus to resolve, and to 
detest and chastise the traitors who have sold themselves to 
him ; for it is not possible to master our enemies outside 
of the city, until? you have punished those enemies within 
our walls who are in his pay ; but we shall always stumble* 
over these men, Jike vessels striking on jutting rocks,* and 
thus be behindhand® with the former.’ For what reason 
do you imagine that he now insults us—for to me he seems 
to be doing nothing less—and while’ he cajoles others 
with fair treatment, is already menacing you? Thus? it 
was by lavish presents that he secretly inveigled the Thes- 
salians into their present state of vassalage ; nor can any 
man detail in how many instances he deluded the ill-fated 
Olynthians in former times, by the cession of Potidza, and 
in many other ways. The Thebans he is even now decoy- 
ing® by delivering Bootia into their hands, and rescuing 
them from a protracted and exasperated® war ; so that these 
several states, after reaping’! some petty '® advantage, have, 
in some cases, already suffered a lot familiar to all; and in 
others, are destined to suffer whatever may turn out to be 
their fate. I say nothing of the possessions that have 
been torn from you; but im the very conclusion of the 
peace, how many cheats were imposed upon you! of how 
much were you robbed! Why in the world, then, does 


1°Os, with gen. abs. JELF, § 701. * Tipiy dv, with conjunctive, be- 
cause thereis a negative in the preceding clause. W. Gr. Gr. § 177, 
obs.2.  * Hpoomraiey, with dative. ‘pdBodov. * ‘Yorepices, 
with genitive.  *’Exeivos, opp. to otros, which is=‘ the latter.’ Vid. 
Lipp. and Scort, Lex. 7 Mev—d8e. ® Oloy. * “Yndyerba, 
middle. © Xadends. " Kaprocdpevot. »? TAcopefia. 
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he act!® as I have described" towards others, but 
differently towards yourselves ? 

Because your’s is the only city wherein it is perfectly 
safe'> to plead the cause of a public enemy. 


3 Tpoodpéper Oa, with dative. N’Exeivws. ”Adea didorat. 


XLVITII. 


Then, whoever! happens to come forward, says, ‘ Why,? 
you do not choose to propose a measure,® or to run any 
risk, but are a timorous and effeminate man.’ NowI am 
not, and trust‘ I never may be, reckless, profligate, or 
shameless; yet I count myself vastly more courageous 
‘than your neck-or-nothing’ politicians.6 For whoever, 
Athenians, overlooking what will conduce to his country’s 
good, condemns, confiscates,’ lavishes in presents, accuses, 
is not acting from courage, but is emboldened to play® a 
safe game at politics by holding in his parasitical® speeches 
a guarantee’? for his own security; while whoever in ad- 
vocating ! the wisest course, is frequently opposed to your 
inclinations, and says nothing to court’? favour, but always 
counsels the soundest measures, and prefers that!® style of 
administration wherein fortune is more powerful than 
arithmetic, yet holds himself responsible to you on 
either side, he is a man of courage: yes,'* a man of this 
kind is indeed a useful citizen; not they who have 
ruined their country’s best interests for daily favour, 
whom I am so far’ from envying or regarding as citizens 
worthy of the state, that were'® anyone to ask me, ‘ Tell 


"Og dv, with conjunctive. *Tap. *Tpaheyv. + Mnre yevol- 
pny. ‘‘Irauas. * Partie. 7 Anpevew. ® ’Agdadas mrodcrev- 
exba. — TS mpos xapw tpiv deve. 10 "Evéxupop. " “Yarép. 
2 pds. 18H rowavry modtreia. “Ol royopoi. ' ‘YmrevOuvos. 
% Kai—ye. ' Togovrov dew. '* Ei, with opt. 
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me, what service have you, I should like’ to know, ever 
conferred on our country?’ though” I might mention the 
offices of trierarch and choragus, my contributions to the 
treasury,”! the ransom of prisoners of war,™ and similar 
acts of liberality,?> not one of these would I mention— 
but I would say that my political principles are very dif- 
ferent from the principles of these men, and that while” 
I am perhaps capable, like others, of impeaching, of fawn- 
ing,” of confiscating, and of enacting the other parts which 
these men enact, I never once engaged in” any such pro- 
ceedings, nor was induced so to do either by avarice or by 
ambition. 


2 An "Exovelirety. 7 Xpnuarav eiodopai. ™ Alypddorot. 
*® d:AavOporiat. 4 Tay rorovr@y moAtTevpdray ovdey mroAtrevopat. 
% Avuydpevos dy tows. JELF, § 429. 76 XapiferOa. * Trrresy épav- 
roy éri. 
XLIX. 


You ought also to know that Solon, who framed! these, 
and most of our other laws, a lawgiver bearing no re- 
semblance to this gentleman, allowed those who desired, 
to obtain redress from the trespassers; not in one mode 
only, for each offence, but in many. For I imagine he 
was aware that it was impossible that the citizens of 
Athens could ever be all alike, either clever,? or self- 
confident,’ or gentle.‘ If,5 therefore, he framed his laws 
so as° to allow the gentle opportunities of redress, he con- 
sidered that many would indulge in crime with impunity ;7 
while, if he adapted them to the self-confident and to 
clever speakers, laymen® would not be able to obtain satis- 
faction on the same terms with them: and he felt that he 

1 JELF, § 362, 2. * Aewds. * @pacis. ‘ Mérptos. 5 Ki, 
with fut. indic. JELF, § 853. © ‘Os, with fut. indic. 7” Adeca. 
§ Of iSiarat. 
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ought to deprive no man of the means of obtaining re- 
dress in the best way he could. How, then, could this be 
realized? By9 assigning several methods of legal proce- 
dure against transgressors. Are you strong’ and self- 
relying? Summon"! the offender before a magistrate : 
you? risk a thousand drachms. Are you weak?!* Con- 
duct '* the magistrates to the spot. Are you afraid even 
of this? Indict” him. Do you distrust yourself, and 
perhaps as a poor man you would not be able to pay the 
thousand drachms? Sue’® for theft before an arbitrator,}’ 
and you will run no risk. Not one of these methods is 
the same. For impiety,!® one may summon! before a 
magistrate, indict, sue’? before the Eumolpide, give in- 
formation™ before the Archon king, indifferently." In 
all other offences, it is very much the same. If” any 
man were not to plead that he was™ not a criminal,™ or 
that he was not irreligious, or whatever might™ be the 
charge upon™ which he was brought to trial, but should 
claim?’ acquittal, if** he had been summoned before a ma- 
gistrate, on the ground that he had a nght to a trial 
before an arbitrator, and that he ought to have been in- 
dicted ; or, if*? he were defendant before™ an arbitrator, 
on the ground that you should have summoned!! him 
before a magistrate, in*! which case you would have risked 
a thousand drachms, there would, I presume,” be much 


°SiIf he should give many ways through the laws against the 
transgressors. 10” Eppocat. nu” Araye. SMITH, Dict. Ant. ara- 
yoyn. 126 The risk vs in a thousand’ [drachms]. 3 Compara- 
tive. ™ Tois dpxovow épryod. Smit, Dict. Ant. ’Ediyynois. ™ T'pd- 
geoba. SMITH, l.c. Mpagn. 16 Acxaleo Oat xAomjs. SMITH, L. c. Aiken 
KAXorns, 247, b. 7 Avarnrns. 18 "AceBeta. 19 Accater Oat. 
% hodfev. "Kararaird. * Ei, with opt. JELF,§ 855. ™ Pres. 
indic. (oratio obliqua). JELB,§886. ™Kaxodpyos. ™ Opt. * Ar 
4 xpivotro. 21 "Aside, opt. 3 Ki, with opt. 2 Ei pevyat. 
* Tipds, dative. “Iva, with indic. JELF, §813. * Anmovder. 
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laughter. For it becomes not an innocent man to dispute 
about the mode in which he is to give satisfaction, but to 
prove that he is not guilty. 


L. 


But perhaps all his conduct is not of a piece; not 
evident trickery from beginning to end. How can this be, 
when you know he assessed? the damages in behalf of 
Timarchus at a talent® only, and offered to be bail* to me 
for the payment of that sum. Here, again, is proof, not 
only that Timarchus lived with his wife, and that the de- 
fendant’ was‘ on friendly terms with him, but also that 
the marriage’ portion was never paid.. For what man 
would be such a fool® as first to pay a large sum of money, 
then to accept as security? an estate with a doubtful title,” 
and afterwards to become! bail for a judgment debt to the 
man!? who took him in, as?* though he had done a 
righteous act? Noman, I should think. It is not ra- 
tional to suppose that a person who was unable to recover" 
a talent due to himself, should promise’ to pay’® that sum 
to another, and give bail’ for it too. No: the very act 
shows he has never paid’ the portion, but took the 
mortgage as?9 a friend of Timarchus, to” counteract my 
claims, and hoping to make his sister a partner?! with him 


1 ‘Nor is he clear cheating [rexvdtwy] on all sides’ 2 Tiwaobat, 
Le. to fix his own price for. > Gen. W. Gr. Gr. § 131, b. ‘Ey 
" yvaoOa. 5 Odros. Lipp. and Scort, zm voce. ® Oixelws exeu. 
™THy mpoixa. **HAiBos. °° Eis dworipnow. Literally, a pledging 
of property after a valuation thereof. © Xwplov audio Bnrovpevor. 
1 Tpoceyyuncacba rod ris 8ixns éAnparos. ‘O adixnoas.  * ‘Os 
with partic. JELF, § 701. 4 Konica bat, 1S Sdoxety. 16 "Ago- 


ricvev. °  Aidape. = (%’Amoryaoba ratra. In active, this verb 
means to ‘mortgage’; in middle, to ‘ receive as a mortgage or pledge.’ 


Lipp. and Scott, Lez.  Olxetos av. 2% °Avri ray emey ypnud 
tov. 7! KAnpovopos. 
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in my inheritance. And now he endeavours to cheat™ and 
deceive you, by saying that he set®> up the tablets before 
judgment was given against Timarchus. Yes, but not 
before* you had given judgment against him ; at least,” if 
there is any truth in your present story; for it is clear 
that when you took these steps, you were, in your own 
mind, satisfied of his guilt. But indeed the argument 
is ridiculous ; as* if you, gentlemen, were not aware that 
all rogues think what they shall say, and no one ever lost 
a cause” by silence, or by confessing himself to be*! in 
the wrong. His lies are first detected, and then the man’s 
character becomes known. Such appears to me to be the 
defendant’s case. 


22 Tlapaxpovoagba, % Tovs dpous éxrnce. * ¢ Before he lost 
his suit. %¢ Before he had lost his suit before you. 6 Elye. 
7 ¢ Vou did this, satisfied of his guilt’ [xarayvots a&dtxiav avrov]. 
8°Ocs, with gen. abs. JELF, § 701. 2 "Odne. % Partic. pres. 
31” Adcxety. 


LI. 


Have I not been deeply wronged from the beginning, 
and am I not still persecuted by them, because I seek to 
obtain redress? Is there one of you who would not feel 
an honest indignation! against the defendant,? and compas- 
sion ® for me ; seeing that he, besides an estate‘ of more than 
ten talents which he inherited,°> has got another of equal 
amount, belonging to me, while I have not only lost my 
patrimony,® but am, by the villany’ of these men, deprived 
of the® trifle they had handed over to me? ‘To what can 
I have recourse, should? you come to any adverse decision? 
To! the goods mortgaged to creditors? They belong to 

1 bOovncese, dative. *Otros. *’EXenoee. ‘Ovoia. *°‘H 
mapadodeica. ° Ta warpéa. 7 Tovnpia. ® Ta viv wapadobévra. 
° Ei re dAAo Wnhicacbe. ' Eis rd troxeipeva rois daveivacu. 
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the"! mortgagees. To the! surplus remaining after repay- 
ment? That belongs to the defendant,? if I am decreed 
to pay a sixth part of the damages. Gentlemen, I 
entreat you, do not entail upon us so heavy a calamity ; 
do not allow’* my mother, myself, and my sister, to be 
reduced to unmerited misfortune. My father left us not 
with such prospects!® as these: for the one was destined 
to marry Demophon with a portion” of two talents, the 
other to marry this cruel villain with a fortune of eighty 
minas, and I was intended to'® succeed him as a con- 
tributor to the public service. Succour us, then, succour 
us, for the sake of justice, for your own, for ours, and our 
deceased father’s sake! Save us, have mercy on us, since 
these our relations have shown no mercy. ‘To you we are 
come for protection. I pray and beseech you, by your 
wives and children, by’® all the blessings you possess, as™ 
you hope to enjoy them, do not abandon me, do not cause 
my mother to be deprived”! of all her remaining hopes in 
life, or to” suffer distress unbecoming her condition. 
Now she expects to receive me at home, restored to my 
rights by your verdict, and to* be able to give a portion 
to my sister; but should you decide against me—which™ 
heaven forbid—what do you imagine will be her feelings, 
when she beholds me not only deprived of my inheritance, 
but also degraded from my rank, and my sister hopeless 
of obtaining a” suitable establishment, owing to the 
destitution of her lot? 

' Oi vrobépevor. This verb, in the active, signifies to ‘mortgage’ ; 
in the middle, to ‘lend money on mortgage.’ 2 Kis ra mepiovr’ ai- 
tov. *‘HémwoBedia. “Hepideiv, Emi, dative. © ’Endides. 
Eat smpoti. 8 Aradexos dv& atrod trav Aetroupyiayv éadpevos. 
9 TIpds trav dvrwv ayabay tpiv. 2 Ouvrws dvacbe rovtav. In the 
Latin tdiom, sic is thus used: ‘Sic tua Cyrneas fugiant examina 
taxos. Viren. * Partie. *’Avdfiov airns remabey, %’Ex- 
dove. %*°O pn yevorro,  * Ta mpoonxorra. 
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LIT. 


For what reason do I enter into this detail? for by Ju- 
piter, and all the gods, it is not my desire to be unpopular 
among you. It is in order that every one of you may 
be fully assured that daily indolence and remissness, in 
states as well as in the lives of individuals, is not sensibly 
felt! on every occasion of neglect, but confronts us at the 
crisis? of our fortunes.2 Look at Serrium and Doriscus; 
for these towns, which perhaps are not even known to 
many of you, were first neglected after the peace. Yet 
your disregard‘ and forgetfulness of them ruined Thrace 
and Kersobleptes, who was your ally. Again, it was 
because Philip saw that they were neglected, and obtained 
no succour from you, that he demolished* Porthmus, and 
fortified® a despotism in opposition to you in Eubeea, just 
opposite Attica. This you slighted,’ and Megara was all 
but taken. You cared nothing, nor so much as stirred® 
for any of these disasters, nor even gave him a hint? that 
you would not allow him to act thus; he then bought 
Antrones, and not long after, had made himself master” 
of affairs in Oreum. I pass by many instances; for I did 
not enter upon this detail with the view of enumerating 
the victims of Philip’s violence and iniquity, but to prove 
to you that he will not halt in his career of systematic 
oppression" and subjugation, unless some one shall forcibly 
arrest him. 

? Tlorety r7yy ato Ono. 2 Kedddaior. 3 IIpdypara. * Partic. 
pass. ‘*Karacxamrev. *’Emtretyifev. "’Odtyopely. *’Em- 


orpeher bat, 2 aor. pass. 9 Evdeixvvaba, 1 aor. mid. 10 AauBa- 
ver. ™ Participle. 


LITT. 


There are some men who, before they have heard our 
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statements on? public affairs, are wont suddenly to ask, 
‘How, then, are we to act?’ not with any intention? of 
-acting when they have heard—for they would then have 
been most useful men—but in order? to get rid of the 
debates. Nevertheless it is right to say how. we ought to 
act. In the first place, Athenians, you ought to feel 
thoroughly assured of this, that Philip is at war with our 
country, and has broken the peace; and that while® he is 
ill-disposed, and a foe to the whole country, and to the 
very foundations of the state—I will add even to our 
national gods— and may they ruin him! yet’ his hos- 
tilities and intrigues are mainly directed against our con- 
stitution, and he has no more anxious care than for the 
means* of its destruction. And this indeed he is now 
compassing® from necessity in a certain degree. For 
consider, he longs for empire, and regards® you as his only 
rivals.’ He has now long been an oppressor ;* and of this 
he is fully conscious; for he has strengthened his hold 
upon all his other possessions, by employing what be- 
longed to you as his tools ; since had9 he resigned Amphi- 
polis and Potidza, he did not believe? that he could 
remain secure even in Macedonia. He was aware, there- 
fore, of both these facts, that he himself was plotting”® 
against you, and that you perceived it; and supposing you 
to be men of judgment, he concludes that you naturally 
hate him. Besides these considerations, important as they 
are, he knows full well that it is impossible for him to 
1'Ymép. W. Gr. Gr. §192,a.°De.” "Iva, with conjunctive, with- 
out dv. W. Gr. Gr.§176. * Mev—pevror. ‘Oras, with fut. indic. 
W. Gr. Gr. § 176, obs.3. —* Tote’ i.e. tries to do, See JELF, § 398,2. 
° Perf. of dwokapBavo. On this use of the perfect as a present, see 
JELF, § 399, obs. 2. 1 Avrayomorns. 8 Adixet’ present, because 
the past notion 18 expressed by #8n. * El, with indic. in protasis; 
dy, with induc. in apodosis. JELF, § 853. ” Partic. W. Gr. Gr. § 
164, - 
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hold anything firmly, even should" he gain the mastery 
of all other states, so long!* as you enjoy a popular con- 
stitution: and that, should'’® any disaster at any time 
befall him—and many are likely‘ to happen to a man— 
all the interests now outraged will come and take refuge 
with you. For while you are not well adapted for aggran- 
disement,° and the maintenance of dominion, you are yet 
well able to hinder another from seizing it, and to tear it 
from his grasp,’® and in general to act!’ as a thorn in the 
sides of the lovers of Empire, and to vindicate!® freedom 
for all mankind. 


""Ay= éav, with conjunctive. "Eos dy, with conjunctive. JELF, 

$46, 2. 3°Eav. “Ay, withopt. ™“Wdeovexrnoa.  '* Partic. 
WEvoxAnoa.  ™ Idvras els eAevOepiay e£ede€oOa:. Lipp. and Scort, 
efatpeiv. 


LIV. 


After mentioning, then, and making! a few remarks 
upon these points, which I think it as essential to set before 
you as any of my previous statements, I will sit? down. 
The leniency’ of your dispositions is a great support‘ and 
advantage® to all criminals ;° but if you listen to me, I 
will show you that you ought not to allow the defendant 
the benefit of it. I imagine* that all men make’ contri- 


1 Bpayéa Siarex Geis. 2 KaraBnoopat. 3 Tlpgdrns. * Mepis. 
SIIkeovegia. °° Partic.  '’Epavous pepe. 


* This passage, which presents a metaphorical illustration of the 
Athenian ‘friendly societies’ (vid. KENNEDY, Demosth., note 7), may 
fairly be alleged in partial disproof of the calumny which charges 
ancient Athenian and Roman society with a systematic disregard of 
charity. It should also be remembered, that the institution of 
domestic servitude in itself implies the non-existence of a pauper 
population ; and therefore the absence of poor-laws, or of any sys- 
tematic provision for the poorer classes, is no sure proof of the 
absence of charitable feeling in the classic days of Greece and Rome. 
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butions for one another® all along® their hves—not those 
contributions only which individuals collect,’ and wherein 
‘they are joint-subscribers," but others of a more general 
nature.’ To illustrate:1> a member of our society is 
genial'* and kind, and compassionate!’ to many: this man 
ought to receive the same treatment from all, should’® he 
ever be involved in difficulty!” and danger.'’® Here’® is 
another man, devoid of honour,” constant in outrage, 
holding some men poor, others mean*! wretches, others 
mere chaff;* this fellow ought to receive a return® similar 
to his own contributions to others. Now, if a just con- 
ception presents itself to you, you will find that this man 
is a contributor™ to the latter,*5 not to the former” fund. 
I am well aware that he will even bring forward his 
children and bewail, and will utter many humble pro- 
testations, accompanied by tears and by* every pitiable 
device. Yet, exactly*® in proportion to his present self- 
humiliation, ought to be your hatred of him. Why? 
Because, had he been thus licentious and turbulent in29 
his previous career from inability to attain the virtue of 
humility, it would have been fair®° to have remitted * 
some of your displeasure in consideration of the dispo- 
sition *?-and the circumstances* which made him what he 
is. Whereas if, while capable of living** with propriety, 
whenever he chose, he preferred a style of life opposed to 
this, it is surely clear that, even should he now manage* 


8 Airois. On the use of the reflexive for the reciprocal pronoun, 
see W. Gr. Gr.§146. °Tlapa, with accus. © Suddéyervr.  YDAy- 
porns. Kal dAdos. ™%Ofov. ™%Merptos. % Partic. "Ay, 


with conjunctive. “Xpeia. Ayer. % Ovrosi. 20” Ava~ 
dns. 21 Kadappara. 22 Ovder. 3 Dopd. * TAnparns. 
% Odros. *’Exeivos. 7 ‘Os éXeewwdrarov Tro@y éaurdv. ™~Oaairep 
dy, with conjunctive. 29 °Emi rod mapeAndvOdros Biav. #0” A fiop, 
31 Avinus. 2 duo. © 8°H rvyn. % Mérptoy mapexet éavréy. 


3 Atcaxpover Oa, 1 aor. conjunct. with dy. 
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to get off, he will resume“ that very character with which 
you are familiar. 


% Abros €xeLvos WAALY nOeT AL. 
yern 


LV. 


I wish to make a few remarks upon the laws now in 
force, according to which prosecutions of this kind are 
framed, before I discuss the very law which I have im- 
peached ;? for you will understand the sequel* more readily 
after listening to the following detail. In the laws which 
are in full force among us, all* the requisite formalities in 
relation to laws proposed to be enacted are accurately and 
clearly defined. First of all, a time is specified‘ during 
which -we must propose’ a law. Secondly, even then the 
legislator does not allow us to do this exactly at our own 
discretion, but he enjoins us, in the first place, to exhibit® 
the law in writing’ in front of the Eponymi, for every 
one who wishes to inspect; after this, he orders us to 
enact one and the same law for® all: next, to cancel? all 
contrary statutes, besides other provisions which perhaps 
you are not very anxious to hear just now. If any one 
should transgress one of these ordinances, he allows any 
man who chooses to indict him. If, then, Aristocrates 
was not chargeable" on all these points, and if he, had 
not introduced his measure in contravention’? of them all, 
one might have levelled*® a single charge* against him, 
whatever that might be. In the present case, however, it 
is requisite to divide them, and to treat them separately» 
one by one. I will, therefore, first mention his first 


1 Téypappat, passive deponent. JELF,§368. *TaXowd. * dv 


doa Ses wotety. ‘ Teypappevos. 5 NouoGereiy. 6 "ExGeivat. 
7* Having written it.’ 8 Ent, dative. *Avev. ” TpadherOa. 
1 "Eyoyos, with dative. 12 Tapa. 3 TouioOa, imperf. with dy. 


JELF,§856.  ™“Karyydpnpa.  Xepis. 
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offence '°—that of proposing a statute opposed to all the 
laws—and then the other points in succession," so far as 
you may be disposed to hear them. 


1° Verb. 7 °K Ens. 


LVI. 


- Further, the laxity! of the laws concerning women 
is prejudicial* as regards both the scope* of the constitu- 
tion and social happiness.. For as man and woman are 
constituents* of a family,’ it is clear that-we must regard 
the state as nearly® equally divided between’ the commu- 
nity® of men and that of women, and we must, therefore, 
consider half of the state ill-arranged in all common- 
wealths whose institutions respecting women are bad. 
This has been the case at Sparta; for, while the lawgiver 
wished to imbue the whole state with the virtue of 
hardihood, he has clearly succeeded as regards® the men, 
but in the case’® of the women he has been extremely 
remiss; for they live in luxury and intemperance of every 
description. The sure consequence is the exaltation of 
wealth in such a commonwealth, especially if they happen 
to be governed by women," like most martial’? and war- 
like tribes.!3 Indeed, the earliest mythologist * seems not 
unreasonably to have associated together Ares and Aphro- 
dite ; for all nations of this character are apparently very 
susceptible! of feminine influence. Accordingly this has 
been the case among the Spartans: under’® whose empire 
state affairs were often administered by female influence. 
For what difference does it make whether women are in 


‘I Avyeots.  ? BAaBepds. ® IIpoaipents. ‘ Mépos. 5 Olxia. 

’Eyyts tov dixa denpno Gas. 7 Els. ® TIA7Gos. ° Kara, accus. 
% Emi, genitive. ™Tvvatxoxparoupevot. ‘ Erpattworends.  ' Tévos. 
“4 Partic. |“ Karaxoyxipos mpés. Eni, gen. 
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office, or whether those in office are governed by women? 
The result is the same. And while audaciousness!’ is 
useful for none of the’® ordinary purposes of life, but only 
for war, even in this respect the Lacedzemonian women 
have been extremely mischievous. That quality, indeed, 
they clearly displayed on the Theban invasion :'® for 
while, as in other cities, they were of no use whatever, 
they, at the same time, caused more confusion than the 
enemy. At the outset, however, the independence of the 
women at Sparta seems to have been the natural result of 
circumstances.” The Lacedzemonians had long been 
absent from their native land owing to their military 
expeditions, during their wars with the Argives, and after- 
wards with the Arcadians and Messenians; and, when at 
leisure, they presented themselves to the lawgiver with 
their characters already formed by their military life— 
which, indeed, includes many elements of excellence — 
when they say Lycurgus endeavoured to bring the women 
within the range of his laws, but, as they resisted, he 
renounced his attempt. 

17 @pacurns. 8 TA éyxvKdca. 19 "EuBoAn. 2 EvAdyws oup- 
BeBnxevas. 

LVII. 

Next to the points above mentioned, one may justly 
censure their unequal distribution! of property. Very 
large fortunes have fallen to the lot of some, and very 
small to the lot of others: and, on this account, the 
owners of land are few. Indeed the matter has been 
badly arranged by the laws; for, while the lawgiver 
rightly declared it dishonourable to purchase or to sell an 
estate in possession,’ he nevertheless allowed all who 
desired the right of gift or of bequest;* the result, of 

1 Ta rept Thy avopaniay. 2 Kryjots. 3‘H tmdpyxovea, 8C. ovcia. 
4 KaraXeimew. 

U 
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course, is the same* in either case. Nearly two-fifths® of 
the whole acreage® belong to women, as the heuzresses? are 
numerous, and the dowries given are large. Now® it 
would have been? better either that no dowry, or a small, 
or, perhaps, a moderate one, should have been fixed. As 
it is,!° however, the parent or guardian may give away the 
heiress to whomsoever he wishes; and, if he die without"! 
disposing of her, his heir, whoever he is, gives her away as 
he chooses, The consequence of all this is’® that, though 
the country is capable™ of rearing fifteen hundred horse 
and thirty thousand infantry, they do not amount even to 
a thousand. Their own experience has revealed the pre 
judicial character of these arrangements:'* for the state 
could not endure a single blow, but was ruined through 
the thinness of its population.“ Yet they say that in the 
time of!® the earlier kings they enrolled fresh citizens, 80 
that!’ they did not suffer from thinness of population in 
spite’® of protracted wars; and it is asserted that the 
Spartans formerly numbered even ten thousand. How- 
ever, whether this be true or not, it is better that the 
state should abound with men through”® the equalisation 
of property. The law, too, concerning the procreation” 
of children is-an obstacle to the*! amendment of this 
error. For the lawgiver, anxious that the Spartans 
should be as numerous as possible, invites the citizens to 
beget as many children as they can; for they have a law 


* Tay reve pepay Ta dvo. ¢*H waoa xapa. 7 *EsixAnpos: 
§ Katrot. ° Imperf. without dv. JELF, § 398, 3. © Nov, used ad- 
versatively. My 8abepevos. 2 Tovyapovy. 13 Gen, abs. 
M Ta wept ray tae ravrny. 8 OdryavOporia. The ‘single blow’ 
refers to Leuctra. 16 "Eri, with gen. 1 "Qore. JELF, § 863. 
8 Partic. gen.abs. Aid ris ernoews Gpadtopéemms. ™ Texvorosia. 
31 TIpds ravryny thy dispOwory. 


* T read raird. 
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that the father of three sons should be exempted” from 
garrison duty, and the father of four from every burden. 
Yet it is clear that if many sons are born, and the land is 
divided as I have described, many must of necessity be 
reduced to poverty. 


™”Adpovpos. Sparta ttself was regarded as a camp. 


LVIII. 


Moreover, the Ephoralty! is badly constituted ; for this 
office has* a very extensive jurisdiction in Sparta, and all 
the Ephors are elected from ,the commons,’ so that very 
poor men, whom destitution renders‘ venal, frequently 
tumble into the magistracy.© This quality they have 
betrayed on many former occasions, and have done so 
recently in the case of Andros; for some of them, 
having been corrupted by bribery,° ruined the whole state, 
so’ far as was in their power. Owing, too, to the very 
extensive and despotic® powers of the magistracy, even 
the kings were compelled to curry favour with® them, and 
thus the constitution sustained another wound! in this 
quarter; for democracy instead of aristocracy ensued. 
The office undeniably holds the commonwealth together ; 
for the commonalty keeps quiet because it has access to" 
the highest magistracy : so that, whether this has resulted 
from the lawgiver’s wisdom, or from chance, still it has a 
salutary influence’ on affairs. For that constitution 
which intends to last ought to endeavour that all the con- 
stituent elements of the state may be and may remain the 
same; such is the case with the kings by virtue of their 


1 Ta wept riv "Edopeiay, 2 Kupws trav peyiorov. 5 Anjpos. 
‘* Who are venal,’ imperf. See JELF, §398,4. *Tddpxewr. °’Ap- 
yoptov. 7”Oooy éq’ éavrois. * "Ioorvpayvos. ® Anuaywyety, 
© SuvertBranrecOar. ™™ Meréxev. * Suudhepdvras yet. 
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very office, with the men of high desert’* by virtue of the 
senate ‘—for a seat therein is the reward of excellence— 
with the Commons by virtue of the Ephoralty, for it is 
drawn from the whole body of the people. This magis- 
tracy ought certainly to be filled by. election from the 
whole people, but not after the fashion now in vogue: 
for it is excessively childish. Moreover, they are absolute 
judges in important trials,!* though only ordinary men ;” 
and on this account they ought not to give judgment by 
the light of nature,'* but according to statute!® and com- 
mon law.” The style of life,?! too, among the Ephors is 
not in harmony with the character” of the state: it 1s 
extremely lax, while among the other citizens it rather 
exceeds on the side of austerity,™ so that they are unable 
to endure it, and secretly run away from the law and 
indulge themselves” in sensual pleasures. - 


13 KaXoxayabol. 4 Tepovoia. 8 Tlacdaprmons. 18 Kpicewv 
peydrwy xipio. Ol ruxdvres. ** Abroyvdpoves xpivew, ® Kara 
Ta ypapyara. ™ Of ydpor. 71 Alara. * BovAnpa. 73” Avet- 
pern. *’'EmirdoxAnpdv. ™ Amodavew, gen. 


LIX. 


The Carthaginians also appear to enjoy a good consti- 
tution, and one in many respects very superior to other 
states, and in some points very similar to the Lacedemo- 
nian. For these three constitutions are allied to one 
another, and differ widely from others—the Cretan, the 
Spartan, and, in the third place, that of the Carthaginians, 
many of whose institutions are sound. It is a sign of 3 
well-adjusted commonwealth, that though it includes 
commonalty it has always maintained® the balance of the 
constitution, and that no sedition worthy of record, and 
no despot has ever appeared. The common feasts of its 


1 Suvreraypevos. ? Atauévery ev rq Trager THs ToALTEias. 
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clubs? resemble the Phiditia in the Spartan constitution, 
and the magistracy* of 104 resembles the Ephors, while 
the kings and the Gerusia are analogous to the kings and 
the Gerontes at Sparta. Most of the points, then, which 
might be censured * as deviations from pure constitutions,® 
are common to all the states which have been mentioned : 
and of those involved in the fundamental conception’ of 
aristocratic or republican government, some deflect rather 
on the side of democracy, others on that of oligarchy. 
The constitution of Carthage deviates from aristocracy 
chiefly towards oligarchy in deference to a certain prin- 
ciple* in which most people agree; for they think it right 
to elect their rulers not only by merit® but by wealth 
also, believing it to be impossible that the necessitous can 
govern honourably and enjoy leisure. If, then, election 
by wealth is an oligarchical, and by merit an aristocratic 
principle, we have here a third constitutional type,!° on 
the model whereof" the political system of Carthage has 
been adjusted; for they elect, and especially the most 
important officers, the kings, for instance, and the generals, 
with reference to these two standards. But we must 
regard this deviation from aristocracy as an error of the 
lawgiver ; for it 1s most essential to provide, at the outset, 
that the most capable men may be enabled to enjoy 
leisure, and to withhold themselves from any undignified 
pursuit,!? not only while in office but even in private life.'s 
And, if we must have regard to affluence as a condition of 
leisure, still it is objectionable that the most important of 
the magistracies, I mean royalty‘ and the command of 
the army, should be purchasable. 


* Ta ovocitia tay éraipiar. *Apyxn. 5 Ta éemriyunbévra av. 
JELF, § 429, 4- S Aid ras mapexBaceis. 7 Td mpos thy vmddeow. 
§ Kara tiva Siavoay. ®’Apiorivdny. 10 Takes. 1 Kad’ qvirep. 
3 Mndev aoxnpovetv. 18 "1dcmreveey. M4 “H Baowdela kai 9 oTpary- 
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LX. 


For this law renders wealth honoured rather than 
merit,! and makes the whole state avaricious. For, what- 
ever the’ governing power may conceive to be worthy of 
honour, public* opinion will follow. And it is impossible 
that a solid aristocratic commonwealth can subsist where 
merit is not principally honoured. And it is natural to 
suppose that the purchasers‘ of office will accustom them- 
selves to making money, whenever they have spent > money 
in attaining office; for it is absurd to suppose that, if a 
poor but deserving® man is willing to make money,’ a man 
of lower principle® will not be willing, after all his expend- 
iture.? Those, therefore, ought to rule who are capable of 
ruling best. For it is better that, even though the law- 
giver fail to relieve the poverty of the deserving, he should 
at any rate provide for their leisure while in office. It 
would seem prejudicial, too, that the same man should 
hold a plurality™ of offices; yet this is held a high dis- 
tinction'* at Carthage. For one function is best dis- 
charged by one man. And the lawgiver ought to provide 
that™ this may be the case, and not to enjoin that the 
same man be fluteplayer’ and shoemaker.'!® So that 
wherever the state is not inconsiderable in size, it is more 
constitutional'’ and more popular'® to admit a large pro- 
portion to a share in the magistracies: for it diffuses the 
notion of a common interest, and each function is more 
advantageously and speedily discharged by special* officers. 


1’Apern. *Tdxipiov. *‘H rav GdAav motte ddta. * Partic. 
pres. 5 Partic., which here expresses, not the accompaniment of the 


action, but the principal action. See JELF, § 705, 2. © ’Emcecxns. 
7 Kepdaivery. ® davdAdrepos. ° Aaravncas. %” Partic. pres. 
11 Welous apxas. 13 Evdontpetv. 18 “Epyepv. “"Orws, with 
conjunctive. 15 AvAciv. 16 Sxvroropety. 7 HoXtrexorepov. 
1 AnuortKds. 


* Reading td ray, x.1.d. 
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This is obvious in military and naval affairs ; for, in both 
branches of the service, alternate command and obedience 
pervade all ranks. But, though their constitution tends 
to oligarchy, they avoid its evils by means of their wealth, 
by dispatching from time to time detachments’ of the 
commons to the tributary towns. Thus they heal and 
give stability to the commonwealth. This, however, is the 
work of chance, whereas they ought to be free® from 
sedition through the wisdom of the lawgiver. But, at 
present, should” any misfortune occur, and the mass of 
the subject population revolt, there is no remedy owing to 
the apathy” of the laws. 


 Mepos rt. ™’Acraciacros. ™ “Ay, with conjunctive. ™ ‘Hovyia. 


LXI. 


It is for a reason of this kind that democratic states 
resort! to ostracism; for they certainly appear to cultivate 
equality with more zeal than any others, and on this 
principle? they are in the habit of ostracising® and re- 
moving? from the state, for definite periods,‘ all those whose 
power appears excessive, whether through wealth or the 
number of their partisans,° or any other source of political 
influence. Mythology even asserts that the Argonauts 
abandoned Hercules for a similar reason; the Argo de- 
‘clining® to carry him together with the rest, as he was 
much heavier’ than his fellow-voyagers.2 We must not, 
therefore, unreservedly’ pronounce that the censors’ of 
tyranny and of Periander’s advice to Thrasybulus, are 
just'! in their reproaches."* The story is that Periander 


1 Tidepat. JELF, § 362, 2. p.34. 2"Qore. JELF, § 863. 8 Im- 
perfect. JELB, § 402, 2. * Accus. JELF, § 577, obs.1. § ToAv- 
puria. 6 Infin. with ydp* oratio obliqua, JELF, § 889. 7 Todd 


tmepBaddew ‘Qs, with partic. *DA@rnp. *‘Amdras. ” Partie. 
1 Adverb.  Infin. 
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made no reply to the envoy who was sent to ask his advice, 
but that he cut off the tall stalks'’ of wheat, and thus 
levelled the crop:'4 upon which the envoy, not knowing 
what was meant by the act, but having related the inci- 
dent, Thrasybulus understood*® that it was his policy to 
cut off the most ambitious of the citizens. For this expe- 
dient is not useful to tyrants only, nor do tyrants alone 
resort to it, but it prevails equally in oligarchies and 
democracies ; since ostracism has nearly the same effect as 
cutting down" powerful citizens, and hunting them into 
exile.!8 Those who have the power act in the same manner 
towards’® states and tribes, as the Athenians, for instance, 
towards Samos, Chios, and Lesbos; for, as soon as they 
had established their supremacy, they reduced them in 
contravention of the treaties: while the Persian king 
frequently cut down™ the Medes and Babylonians, and 
others of his subjects who prided”! themselves on their 
former dominion. The question” applies, generally,* to 
all, even to pure™ constitutions; for while those which 
have deviated from the true model® consult their own 
advantage* by resorting to it, it is just the same with 
those who watch zealously for the public weal. The 
principle is clearly evinced in the case of* the other arts 
and sciences: no painter®® would allow the animal he was 
pourtraying a foot too large to be symmetrical,” even were 
its beauty transcendant, nor would a shipbuilder® suffer 
the stern or any other section of his vessel to be dispro- 
portioned. : 


3 Sraxus. ™ ‘Opadvvat rv dpovpay. ' Tov yeyvopuevou tiv airiay. 


16 Suvvonoat, infin. (orat. obliq.). 7 Kodovew. 8 dvyadevew. 
9 Tlepi, accus. ™ Emcxdmresy. 21 dpovnpari(a, perf. pass. partic. 
22 TiodBAnpa. 23 KaGcdov. 4 ’Op6es. 25 Ai sapexBeBnxviat. 
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LXIl. 


Revolutions! are not created by slight causes,? though 
they spring from? slight occasions; but men embark in 
revolutions‘ on important issues. Little revolutions are 
most virulent, when they take place among the ruling 
classes,° as was the case, for instance, at Syracuse, in the 
olden times; for the constitution was changed in conse- 
quence of a quarrel® between two youths, who were in 
office, on’ a love matter. We ought, therefore, to take 
every precaution in these cases at the outset,’ and to re- 
concile the feuds of men of power and influence ; for the 
error is committed at the outset, which indeed is com- 
monly said to be half of the whole; and thus’ a trifling 
blunder at the commencement is equivalent to all the 
errors committed in the sequel.!° In short, the quarrels 
of the great!! involve the whole state in their conse- 
quences, as happened in Histiza, after the Persian war, 
two brothers having disagreed respecting the division’? of 
their patrimony; when the poorer of the two, on the 
ground!® that his brother gave no account of the estate,” 
nor even of the treasure which his father had discovered, 
attached the popular party'® to himself; while the other, 
who possessed an ample fortune, won over the affluent. 
At Mitylene, too, a quarrel about heiresses became the 
source of many evils, and of the war with Athens, in 
which Paches took their city ; for Timophanes, an opulent 
citizen, having left two daughters, Doxander, who had 
been repulsed,!® and had failed to secure!” them for his 
own sons, kindled the revolution, and spurred on the 


1 Srdots. 3 Tlept psxpav. 8°Ex pixpav, * Sracidfeev. 
5 Oi cup.  °* Of two youths quarreliing. 7 Tepi épwrixny airiay. 
8 Partic. °"Oore. JELF, § 863. 1 Ta éy rois GAAots pepe. 
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Athenians, in his capacity of Proxenus of the state. 
Transitions, also, take place to oligarchy, to democracy, 
and to a republic,!® in consequence of some magistracy,’® 
or portion of the state, having gained distinction or ag- 
grandisement. For instance, the Areopagus, after gaining 
renown in the Persian war, was held to govern with too 
tight a rein; while, on the other hand, the populace who 
had served afloat,” having been the instrument” of the 
victory at Salamis, strengthened the democracy by means 
of the ascendancy acquired through their maritime power. 
In Argos, also, the notables, having distinguished them- 
selves at the battle of Mantinea against the Lacedemo- 
nians, attempted to put down the commonalty; and in 
Syracuse the commons, having been the instrument of the 
triumph gained in the war against Athens, changed the 
constitution from a republic to a democracy. 


8 TIokirefa.  '’Apyetov. ™‘O vaurixds dxAos. 7! Airios. 


LXIII. 


In aristocracies revolutions sometimes occur, because a 
few only have access to political honours— which has 
been stated to be a disturbing cause’ in oligarchies also— 
for aristocracy is, in one sense, an oligarchy ; since in both 
the rulers are few in number; not, however, for the same 
reason, though? some men fancy aristocracy oligarchical 
merely on this account. Especially must this be the 
' result, whenever the mass is equal in merit to the haughty 
nobles, as in the case of the class called Partheniz in 
Lacedzemon—for they were of the same stock—whom the 
Spartans dispatched as colonists to Tarentum, on detecting 
their intrigue. Or, whenever men of gréat influence, and 
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inferior to none in merit, are insulted by men of still 
higher dignity,* as in the instance of Lysander at the 
hands of the kings. Or, whenever a man of spirit is 
excluded from office, as in the case of Cinadon, who, in 
the days of Agesilaus,> concerted the plot® against the 
Spartans. Further, whenever some are very poor, and 
others very rich; and this happens especially in time of 
war. Indeed, it actually happened in Lacedemon, in’ the 
Messenian war, as is clear from the poem by Tyrtzus, 
called Eunomia; for some who were pinched by the war, 
demanded a redistribution of the soil. Again, if any man 
becomes powerful, and is capable of becoming even more 
powerful, he instigates a revolution to gain a throne,® just 
as Pausanias, who commanded during the Persian war, and 
Hanno at Carthage, appear to have done. But the dis- 
solution of aristocracies, and of republics, is chiefly owing 
to deviations from right,’ in the very frame of the consti- 
tution. Its source is the disproportionate blending of 
democracy and of oligarchy in a republic, and of the 
same elements combined with merit im an aristocracy, but 
especially the two former; I mean democracy and oli- 
garchy ; for republics, and many of the constitutions styled 
aristocracies, attempt to blend them. 

“’Evrisdrepo. ‘*LTread’Aynowkéo, *’Enibeots. '‘¥rd, with 
accus. '*"Iva povapyyj. ° Tou dexaiov mapéxBaors. 


LXIV. 


As we have said, monarchy stands upon the same ground 
as aristocracy.! For it depends on worth,’ either on per- 
sonal or family excellence, or public services,? or these 
combined with power. All who have achieved public ser- 
vices, or are capable of benefiting states or tribes, have 

1 Téraxrat card THY Gpiorokpariay’ @ military metaphor. 2 *Agia. 
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usually enjoyed this honour; some for preventing a nation’s 
being enslaved,* by deeds of arms, as in the case of Codrus; 
others for restoring a people to freedom, as in that of 
Cyrus; others for colonizing® or acquiring a territory, as In 
the instances of the kings of Lacedsemon, of Macedon, 
and Molossus. A monarch’s function is that of a guardian, 
shielding the owners of property in his dominions® from 
all injustice, and the commonalty from all outrage. 
Tyranny, on the other hand, has no regard for the public 
interest, save with a view to its own advantage. Pleasure 
is the tyrant’s, honour the monarch’s aim.’ Consistently® 
with this, when successes are achieved, the money goes to 
the tyrant, the honour to the monarch. The monarch’s 
guard is national, the tyrant’s foreign. That tyranny, 
then, involves evils, both those of democracy and oligarchy, 
is clear ; those of oligarchy, inasmuch as its end is wealth 
—for by this means, alone can its vigilance and its luxury 
be maintained —and it has a thorough distrust of the 
people, in consequence whereof tyrants resort to the well- 
known practice of disarming them ; it is also common to 
oligarchy and to tyranny to illtreat the populace, to banish 
them from the capital, and to break them up by disper- 
sion.!° With democracy it shares its feuds with the 
notables; its covert or open compassing of their destruc- 
tion, or their exile as political'! rivals and obstacles to 
absolutism ;!* for it is from these sources that intrigues 
flow ; one party being anxious for the integrity of its rule, 
the other for its rescue from slavery. To this effect was 
the advice conveyed by Periander to Thrasybulus, when he 
cut off the tall stalks of wheat, implying™ the policy of 


’ Krifew, 1 aor. partic. © O1 xextnpevar ras ovoias’ ras limits ov- 
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cutting off, from time to time, the more ambitious of the 
citizens. 


LXV. 


There being four varieties of democracy, the first in 
order! is the best: it is also the most ancient of all. I 
mean by ‘ first,’ what comes first in the order of arrange- 
ment; for the agricultural? democracy is the best; indeed, 
it is possible to create a democracy wherever the people 
subsists by agriculture or pasture.’ For as the commons 
are not affluent, they are busy; and this prevents® their 
holding many assemblies ;° and as they do not possess the 
requisites of subsistence, their time is spent in active pur- 
suits, and they do not hanker after the property of others ; 
on the contrary,’ industrious toil is pleasanter to them than 
political® or official life, wherever large fees? are not 
derivable from office. For the mass is more desirous of 
gain than of honour. And this is a proof: they used to 
endure the old despotisms, and at this day they endure 
oligarchies, so long as no one interferes either with their 
industry or their property; for some of them speedily 
acquire wealth, and others competence.'!® Moreover, their 
capacity to elect and to call officials to account," satisfies 
their ambition, if they have any; since, in some demo- 
cracies, the people are content with deliberative functions,!? 
without any share in the elections to office, which are con- 
ducted by deputies, chosen successively from the whole 
body,'® as at Mantinea: and this we must regard as,a form 
of democracy, like that which formerly subsisted in Man- 
tinea. On this account it is the policy” of the democracy 


'Tdfis. *Tewpyixds. *Noun. ‘*”Acxodros. *"Qore. JELF, 
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we have described above, and it has been the general 
usage, that the elective and judicial functions, and the 
scrutiny of magistrates, be open to all, while the most im- 
_ portant offices are filled by election, and that by a property 

standard '’—the higher the office, the higher the standard 
—or else in no case by the standard of property, but by 
that of capacity.” Such a constitution is certain to work 
well (for the executive will always be filled by the best 
men, the commonalty assenting and feeling no jealousy of 
distinction),!* and this system is certain to content men 
of distinction and repute; for they will not be governed 
by their inferiors, and will govern justly, because others 
have the power of calling them to account. For to de- 
pend on public opinion,!® and not to be able to do whatever 
one pleases, is advantageous, since the liberty of acting at 
discretion keeps no check on the evil inherent in every 
man. The result, therefore, must be that which is most 
serviceable in all constitutions—administration by men. of 
distinction and irreproachable character,” without any 
disparagement” to the commons. 

14° Ard TysnpaTor. 1 Oi duvdpevo:. 18 Of émveckeis. 1° ’Ena- 
vaxpépacba. ™ ’Avaydpryrot dyres. * Partie. gen. abs. 


LXVI. 


That this, then, is the best of the various forms of 
democracy, and that it is so because it gives a certain cha- 
racter to the people, is clear; and in order to give an 
agricultural character to the people, some of the laws 
enacted of old, in most states, are very serviceable—laws 
forbidding the possession of land beyond a certain amount,! 
either altogether,? or within® a certain distance of the 
Acropolis‘ and the capital city.’ Indeed, in ancient times, 

1Mérpov. 7°OAws. *’ And [=amobev] rivos rémov mpds. 4 TO 
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an ordinance prevailed in several states, interdicting the 
sale of the original allotments. There is also a law which 
they attribute to Oxylus, the scope’ of which is to disallow 
mortgages® on any portion of each citizen’s land. ‘As 
things are,® however, we ought to regulate the matter by 
the law of the Aphytzans, for it is likely to promote 
the object we have in view. The people of Aphytis, 
although they are at once numerous, and only possess a 
small territory, are nevertheless universally engaged in 
tillage; for they do not register’® the whole of a man’s 
property,!' but only portions of it divided on such a scale, 
as actually to allow the poor to eclipse the rich in registra- 
tions. Next to the agricultural community, the best com- 
monalty is that which is composed of herdsmen, who 
subsist on cattle ;!? for this mode of life presents many 
features of resemblance to agriculture; and, in all that 
relates to military achievements, the men are admirably 
trained in point of condition," and are personally “ ser- 
viceable, and capable of living in the open air.'° Whereas 
almost all other communities, whereof the remaining forms 
of democracy are composed, are vastly inferior to these ; 
for their's is an ill-conditioned'* life, and none of the oc- 
cupations in which the community—whether consisting of 
mechanics," or of shopkeeprs,'* or of menials’°—is engaged,” 
has any connection with moral excellence. Moreover, all 
these classes of men are prone to hold assemblies, because 
they are always tossing” about the market and the city ; 
whereas agriculturists, owing to their dispersion throughout 
the land, neither resort to, nor are equally in need of, 
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these meetings. However, where the territory is so 
situated that the cultivated land is far distant from the 
capital, it is easy to establish either a sound democracy ora 
republic ; for the people are compelled to live at a distance 
in the country, and therefore it is requisite, though there 
be a populace of shopkeepers, to avoid calling assemblies 
in democracies in the absence of the rural population. 


LXVII. 


Supposing the children to be born, the nature! of their 
nourishment has a great influence on their physical vigour. 
Nourishment abounding in milk seems best suited to their 
bodies, whether we regard? the matter through the medium 
of other animals, or of those tribes with whom it is an 
object to induce a warlike habits It is also desirable to 
employ whatever exercise‘ is possible at so early an age. 
In order to avoid the distortion to which the suppleness‘ 
of their limbs exposes them, some nations, even to this day, 
employ mechanical instruments,® which give straightness’ 
to the frame. It is desirable, also, to inure® them to cold 
from early childhood ; for this capacity is highly conducive 
to health, and to military achievements. Thus, among 
many foreign nations, a custom prevails, in some places, 
of plunging® babies into a cold river; in others, as among 
the Celts, of covering them with thin clothing.’° Indeed, 
it is better to inure them to all we can inure them to, on 
the threshold of life, and by degrees.!! And the bodily habit 
of children is, owing to its heat, well adapted? for habitua- 
tion to cold. In infancy, therefore, our superintendence 
should be of this character and description; but the next 
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stage of life!’—down to the fifth year—which it is not 
desirable to introduce to any branch of learning, or to 
compulsory toil, lest it impede their growth, ought to be 
allowed sufficient exercise to avoid languor' of constitu- 
tion ; and that exercise we must procure partly by general® 
activity, partly by amusements. And those amusements 
should neither be illiberal, nor laborious, nor unrestrained. 
Then, as to the character of the tales and fables they 
should listen to in childhood, let the rulers be very careful 
whom they entrust with the charge of children. For every- 
thing of this kind ought to pave the way’? for their sub- 
sequent pursuits,'* so that most of their amusements ought 
to be imitations of the serious!’ studies of after life. 
Those lawgivers who denounce strong muscular exercise” 
and excitement in children, are mistaken in their inter- 
dict ; they are congenial to growth. For they act as a 
kind of traiming™ for their bodies; since the retention”! of 
the breath gives strength to toil, and this is the case with 
children in violent exertion. 

18 °H dyouévy raurns HAtkia. 4 "Eurodifery. 18 Apyia Tav ow- 
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LXVIIL. 


Stupidity,' to use an exact definition,” is a slowness of 
intellect in words and deeds; and the stupid man is a man 
who is likely, after reckoning by arithmetic,’ and adding 
up the sum,‘ to ask a friend beside him, what it comes® 
to? And when defendant in a suit, and about to appear 
before the court, to forget all about it, and® go into the 
country. And when present at the theatre, to be left 
alone asleep. And on any one informing him that one of 

1 AvatoOnoia. 2"Os dpm elmeiv, opposed to ds rim eimeiv. 
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his own friends is dead, in order that he may go to the 
funeral, to say with vexation and tears, ‘Good luck to 
him!’? He is also sure, on receiving money due to him, 
to take witnesses with him; and, during winter, to dispute 
with his slave, because he has not bought cucumbers’ 
And to fatigue his own children by compelling them to 
wrestle and play? with hoops. And in cooking porridge” 
for them in the country, to render it uneatable," by putting 
salt twice into the dish.” 

Unseasonableness”® is a choice“ of time annoying to 
those in whose company we are; and the man who betrays 
this want of tact will, for instance, approach a friend who 
is deeply engaged,’® and take'* him into his counsels; and 
give his mistress a serenade!’ when she is suffering from a 
fever. He will repair to a man who has been cast in a 
suit for sureties,!* and beg him to give bail for him: and 
will come forward to give his evidence, when the affair has 
already been decided. When invited to a marriage, he 
will disparage the female sex;'® and ask people who have 
just arrived after a long journey, to take a constitutional.” 
He is also very apt to bring a purchaser offering”! a higher 
price to a man who has already sold his goods: and after 
people have heard and understood a subject, to rise and 
reiterate the information. When people are offering sacri- 
fice and spending money, he will come and demand his 
interest. While a slave is being flogged, he will stand by 
and relate that his own servant hanged himself, after being 
whipped. And when present at an arbitration,” he will 
set*® both parties by the ears, though they are anxious for 
a compromise. 
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This, and the following Exercises, are versions from Thu- 
cydides. 


LXIX. 


At a later period, indeed, the whole Grecian community, 
to use a broad expression, became convulsed: quarrels 
arising on every side between the popular and oligarchical 
leaders; the one party being anxious to introduce Athe- 
nian, the other Lacedemonian, support. During peace, 
indeed, they would have had no pretext, nor even have 
been prepared to invite them; but, as they were at war, 
and a confederacy existed on each side for their adversaries’ 
prejudice, and for their own aggrandisement therefrom, 
foreign interference was readily procured by the authors of 
revolutionary designs. In a state of faction, many terrible 
evils befell the cities: evils which exist, and ever will exist, 
while human nature remains the same; but in a greater, 
or in a more mitigated degree, and varied in their pheno- 
mena, according as modifications in their conditions may 
severally present themselves. For in peace and prosperity, 
both. states and individuals display more virtue in their 
principles, because they are not involved in involuntary 
constraint: whereas war, as it robs men of the ease of 
every day subsistence, is a stern teacher, and assimilates 
the characters of most men to their fortunes. Thus, then, 
faction prevailed among the cities ; and those which ap- 
peared later on the stage, when they heard of their prede- 
cessors, far exceeded them in the extravagance of their 
revolutionary schemes, at once in the studied ingenuity of 
their intrigues, and in the unheard of cruelties of their 
revenge. Moreover, they changed, at their own will and 
pleasure, the received acceptation of words as applied to 
conduct; for a reckless audacity was regarded as the gal- 
lantry of staunch party spirit ; a farseeing deliberation was 
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deemed a plausible cowardice ; moderation was held a mere 
screen for unmanliness, and habitual circumspection sys- 
tematic inaction. Frantic violence was ranked as the part 
of a man; caution,! in intrigue, was construed as a decent 
pretence for shirking action: the advocate of bloody mea- 
sures was always trusted, the advocate dbf mercy was sus- 
pected. The author of a plot, if successful, was admired 
for his dexterity ; if he detected another’s designs, he was 
held cleverer still; whereas the man who could afford to 
dispense with either of these base expedients, was a traitor 
to his party—a wretch panic-stricken by his foes. 


11 read ardaneia. 


LXX. 


And, in general, a man was applauded if he anticipated 
an enemy’s impending blow, and if he hounded on one 
who stood aloof from faction. The ties of kindred, too, 
became less binding. than those of party, because the 
latter was a readier instrument for unscrupulous daring; 
for such associations for mutual aid are not consistent with 
the established laws, but are formed in contravention of 
them in a spirit of selfish rapacity. Their mutual confi- 
dence, too, they ratified not so much by a religious bond 
as by their communion in crime: while they received the 
fair overtures of their adversaries with a keen eye to their 
actions, if they were the stronger party, and not in a 
spirit of generosity. Retaliation was dearer to them than 
precaution against attack: and oaths of reconciliation, if 
ever they chanced to be exchanged, were binding for the 
moment, in the absence of all other resources, when 
sworn to by either party, just so long as they derived no 
power from any other quarter. But, when opportunity 
offered, the man whose courage was the first to rally, 
wreaked his vengeance with the greater satisfaction, if he 
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saw his enemy off his guard, owing to the confidence 
between them, than if all had been open; taking credit 
not only for the safety of the proceeding, but also for the 
exhibition of sagacity, as the advantage was fraudulently 
gained. For men in general find it easier to make dis- 
honesty pass for cleverness than simplicity for honesty: so 
they blush for the one, and plume themselves on the 
other. The source of all these evils was the pursuit of 
power for! selfish and ambitious objects; and the natural 
result, when men once embarked in political rivalry, was a 
furious partisanship. For the leading politicians of both 
parties in the states, while, in sympathy with the popular 
party cries, they espoused respectively the political equality 
of the people, and a tempered aristocracy, were turning 
the public interests which they pretended to serve into 
prizes of personal ambition; at the same time that, in 
their intense eagerness to get the better of their enemies 
by any means, they committed the greatest enormities 
both by way of aggression and reprisal ; inflicting penal- 
ties still more atrocious, beyond the bounds of justice and 
of state expediency, with no limit but the arbitrary plea- 
sure of the party aggrieved. 


1 Aca, with the accus., often signifies the final cause. 


LXXI,. 

And thus they were ready to satiate the animosity of 
the moment, in the struggle for ascendancy, either by an 
iniquitous vote of condemnation or by assassination. So 
that piety was in fashion with neither party: but those 
who were fortunate enough to dispatch some odious deed 
under fair pretence, enjoyed higher estimation ; while the 
neutral class of the citizens, either because they stood 
aloof from the contest, or from jealousy of their immu- 
-nity, constantly fell victims to both extremes. Thus every 
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description of villany was established in the Grecian 
community through the virulence of faction: and sin- 
cerity, which is a mai element in nobleness of nature, 
was laughed down and obliterated: while a jealous dis- 
trustful opposition to one another in political principles 
became very prevalent. For neither were promises suffi- 
ciently safe, nor oaths sufficiently terrible, to mediate 
between them: and all being upon deliberation steeled 
into a conviction of the hopelessness of security, rather 
guarded against injury than were capable of feeling con- 
fidence. 

In most cases the men of coarser intellect triumphed : 
inasmuch as, through their alarm for their own deficiency, 
and for their enemies’ ability, they advanced boldly to 
action, lest in arguments they should be defeated, and in 
conspiracies forestalled, by the versatile talent of their 
adversaries : while the more subtle politicians, thinking in 
their arrogance they should be aware in time, and that 
there was no occasion for them to seize advantages by 
action which they could gain by policy, fell the easier 
victims as they were off their guard. 


LXXII. 


When the Athenians came up to the bar, the impetu- 
osity of their first charge overpowered the vessels posted 
‘by it, and they endeavoured to loosen the fastenings ; but 
subsequently, the Syracusans and allies having borne down 
upon them from all sides, the engagement, which was 
obstinate and unlike any of the previous actions, was no 
longer limited to the bar, but ranged over the harbour. 
For the sailors on both sides displayed great eagerness for 
the attack, whenever the signal was given; and many were 
the counter-manceuvres, and keen was the rivalry between 
the masters ; while the marines exerted themselves, when- 
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ever one vessel engaged another, that the operations on 
deck might not fall short of other departments of the 
service. Indeed every one, whatever his post, made every 
effort to signalise himself as the best man. And, as a 
great number of ships were engaged in a narrow compass 
[for this was the largest fleet that ever fought in so narrow 
a space, since together they fell but little short of two 
hundred], the regular attacks were few, owing to the 
want of room to back water and to cut through the 
enemy’s line: but chance collisions, just as one ship hap- 
pened to run into another, either in flying from or attack- 
mg a second, were more frequent. While a vessel was 
bearing down for a charge, those on deck darted javelins, 
arrows and stones, in showers, against her; but, whenever 
they came to close quarters, the marines, fighting hand to 
hand, endeavoured to board each other’s ships. In many 
cases, too, it happened, through the want of room, that 
vessels charged others on one side, while they were 
charged themselves on another, and that two and some- 
times even more vessels were inextricably entangled with 
one, and the masters had to guard against some and to 
attack others, and this not in regular order, but con- 
fusedly and on many sides: while the resounding din 
from the concourse of vessels clashing together at once 
inspired dismay and prevented their hearing the boat-. 
swains’ orders. For loud were the cheers and the cries 
raised by these officers on both sides, at once in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and to excite the animosity of the 
strife, calling on the Athenians to force their passage, and 
to struggle earnestly now, if ever, for their safe return to 
their country, and on the Syracusans and confederates to 
prevent their escape, in the name of honour, and to adorn 
their respective countries by a glorious victory. 
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LXXITI. 


Moreover the admirals on either side, whenever they 
saw any captain backing water without necessity, called 
upon him by name and asked, if Athenians, ‘ whether 
they were retreating because they thought the land, their 
bitterest foe, a better friend than the sea which they had 
won by constant toil? if Syracusans, ‘whether they were 
flying, unpursued, from the flying Athenians, who, they 
knew for certain, were most anxious to escape by any 
means ?” 

Terrible, meanwhile, was the agony of contending feel- 
ings sustained by the infantry of both armies on the 
shore, while the action was evenly balanced: the native 
forces being ambitious of adding to their glory, and the 
invaders apprehensive of still heavier calamity. For, as 
the fortunes of the Athenians were staked upon their 
ships, their alarm for the issue was unparalleled, and the 
inequality of the ground interrupted their view of the 
engagement. For, as the spectacle was near at hand, and 
they were not all looking to the same point at once, if any 
of them chanced to behold their friends victorious in any 
quarter, they would recover their spirits and begin to 
invoke the gods not to deprive therh of safety ; while 
_those who had fixed their gaze upon the vanquished 
squadrons mingled lamentations with cries, and their 
minds were more deeply affected by their view of the 
engagement than those of the actual combatants. Others, 
too, gazing upon some equally sustained quarter of the 
action, their very bodies, in the extremity of their fear, 
moving in sympathy with their thoughts, owing to the 
protracted and indecisive nature of the conflict, were in a 
very miserable condition ; for they were constantly within 
an ace of escape or destruction. Thus in one and the 
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same Athenian host, so long as the contest was even, 
every sound was to be heard—lamentation, cries, shouts of 
triumph and despair, and all the miscellaneous sounds 
which a mighty army would naturally utter in the crisis 
of their fate. Very similar was the case of those on ship- 


- board, until the Syracusans and their allies, after the 


action had long been maintained, routed the Athenians, 
and pressing vigorously on their rear, with loud cries and 
shouts pursued them to the shore. Then the naval forces, 
save those who had been captured afloat, running ashore at 
different points, hurried into the camp; while the army, 
no longer in varied accents, but with one impulse, deplored 
the issue with lamentations and: groans, and ran partly to 
succour the ships, partly to defend the residue of their 
fort: while others, and those the most numerous, now 
began to deliberate how they should provide for their own 
safety. 


LXXIV. 


It is only just, Athenians, that those who have repaired 
to a neighbouring state, as we have at the present crisis, to 
entreat succour, without any previous claim either on the 
score of substantial service or of alliance in arms, should 
first prove that what they request is conducive to the in- 
terests of the country to whom they apply ; or, at any rate, 
that it is not prejudicial. In the second place, they should 
also show that their gratitude will be lasting; and, in case 
they succeed in establishing neither of these points clearly, 
they ought not to be indignant at the failure of their suit. 
Now the Corcyreans despatched us to solicit your alliance, 
in the conviction that they should be able to give you 
ample security on these grounds. It has, however, 
chanced, that the same line of policy should at once 
appear to you inconsistent, in reference to our request, and 
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inexpedient for our own interests at the present juncture: 
inconsistent, since we, who have never hitherto been volun- 
tary confederates of any states, are now come to solicit 
alliance from others; inexpedient, because, in consequence 
of this isolation, we have engaged in our existing war with 
Corinth, destitute of friends; and the resolution not to 
share in the risks of a foreign confederacy at the discretion 
of another country, though it formerly gained us credit 
for prudence, has now turned out palpable impolicy and 
weakness. In the recent naval engagement, indeed, we 
repulsed the Corinthians single-handed ; but, since they 
have embarked against us with a larger armament drawn 
from Peloponnese and the rest of Greece, and we are 
convinced of our inability to contend successfully against 
them with our native force alone; since, at the same time, 
the danger is great, in case we should be subjugated by 
them: necessity constrains us to beg assistance from you, and 
from every other state; and we hope for forgiveness if we 
are now venturing on a course opposed to our former neu- 
trality—a policy not associated with any evil intention, but 
arising rather from an error of judgment. 


LXXV. 

Now, if you comply, the petition which it falls to our 
lot to prefer will, in many respects, contribute to your 
honour: in’ the first place, because your aid will be con- 
ferred upon the wronged, and not on the aggressors ; next, 
because, by receiving men whose highest interests are at 
stake, you will invest the favour bestowed to the greatest 
advantage, with an acknowledgement of the most enduring 
nature ; and in addition to this, we possess a navy surpass- 
ing all but your own. Consider, too, what good fortune 
is more rare, or what is more galling to the enemy, than 
your own, when a power, whose accession to your cause 
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you would have valued above considerable treasure and in- 
fluence, spontaneously presents itself, volunteering its 
alhance without danger and without expense; and, more- 
over, involving a reputation for goodness in the sight of 
men, gratitude in those whom you will aid, and aggran- 
disement for yourselves; advantages which, in the whole 
lapse of time, have collectively fallen to the lot of few 
indeed: and few, when suitors for alliance, present them- 
selves rather as bestowing upon those whom they invoke, 
than expecting to receive, security and honour. Then, as 
to the war, by means of which we should be useful to you, 
if any one among you imagines that it will not occur, he 
is mistaken in his opinion, and fails to perceive that the 
Lacedemonians, through their fear of you, are longing 
for war; and that the Corinthians, who are influential with 
them, are hostile to you, and are now endeavouring first to 
demolish us, to pave the way for their attack upon you, in 
order that we may not, amid the general hatred for them, 
range ourselyes beneath a common standard; and that they 
may secure, by anticipation, one of two advantages—either 
prejudice to us, or increase of strength to themselvex 
Upon us, on the other hand, it is incumbent, by the offer 
of alliance on our part, and its acceptance on yours, to get 
the start of them, and rather to forestall than to counter- 
mine their schemes against us. 


LXXVI, 


I have already, Lacedszemonians, been personally en- 
gaged in many wars, and I am aware that those of my 
own age among yourselves are also conversant with war- 
fare ; so that none of you are likely to long for hostilities, 
like the mass of men, through inexperience, unless you 
really believe them to be just and safe. 

You would find, too, that this war, the subject of our 
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present deliberations, is not likely to be one of trifling 
moment, were any of you dispassionately to weigh the 
nature of the struggle. For though our force, when 
directed against Peloponnesians and neighbouring cities, is 
similar to and a match for theirs, and we can attack them 
rapidly in detail: yet how can it be politic inconsiderately 
to take up arms, and in what can we trust when we hurry 
on without adequate resources against men who are the 
lords of territory abroad, who are deeply skilled in naviga- 
tion, and have long been admirably provided with all the 
munitions of war, with wealth both national and private, with 
ships, with cavalry, with troops regular! and irregular, in 
greater numbers than any which elsewhere exist in any one? 
district of Greece? and who, besides all this, have a host 
of confederates who pay them tribute? Are we to trust 
in our fleet? No! we are inferior to them: while if we 
are to practise and prepare a counter-armament, time 
must intervene. Shall we rely, then, on our wealth? 
Scarcely ! for in this point we are far more deficient still : 
we have neither money in our treasury, nor do we readily 
contribute from our private resources. 

Perhaps, however, some of you may feel sanguine on 
the ground that we surpass them in our regular infantry, 
and in the number of our troops, which would enable us to 
ravage their land by repeated incursions. But then there 
are considerable domains besides Attica, which own their 
sway, and they will import by sea whatever they require. 
If, on the other hand, we were to try to seduce their con- 
federates, it would be necessary to send a squadron to 
protect them, as they are, for the most part, islanders. 

1QmAas xai 6yA@’ ‘”Onwda quum inter equites et turbam homi- 
num [ad velites conscribendos idoneorum] memorentur, ipsi Hopli- 
tx videntur esse, de quibus eodem loco agitur.’-—Pobpo, Comment. 
pars. iii.1, p.441. 2*Evi ye’ Te 18 often rendered by italics in 
written, by emphasis in spoken, English. 
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LXXVII. 


What, then, will be the character of the war we shall 
be waging? Unless we can either sweep the seas with 
our fleet, or cut off the supplies which feed the Athenian 
marine, ours will, on the whole, be a losing game. And, 
in such a case, we can no longer with honour even nego- 
tiate for peace, especially should we appear to have pro- 
voked the strife. For we must on no account encourage 
ourselves with the delusive hope that the war will speedily - 
be terminated, if we devastate their land. I rather fear we 
may bequeath it as a legacy to our children: so improbable 
is it that Athenian spirit will chain itself to the Attic soil, 
or suffer Athenians, like men who have never been in 
arms, to cower before the terrors of war. 

Not, however, that I advise you tamely to allow them to 
injure our allies, and to refrain from detecting their 
intrigues. But I do advise you not as yet to take up 
arms, but to send an embassy and to expostulate, without 
either too plainly menacing war, or allowing them to 
think we shall shut our eyes to their ambition. In the 
interval I recommend you to forward our own prepara- 
tions, by the acquisition of allies both Greek and foreign, 
in any quarter where we can gain either naval or pecu- 
niary aid; for men who, hke ourselves, are the intended 
victims of Athenian treachery, cannot be blamed for con- 
sulting their safety by alliances not only Greek but 
foreign. Let us at the same time complete our supplies: 
should they then show any disposition to listen to our 
embassies, this will be best: but if otherwise, after the 
lapse of two or three years we shall be able to advance 
against them, if we should so determine, better secured. 
Perhaps, too, by that time, when they observe our arma- 
ments, ard the warlike tone of our diplomacy, they may 
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be more disposed towards concession, while their land is 
yet unravaged and still enjoyable. For you ought not to 
look upon their territory in any other light than as a 
hostage : and especially so, the richer its cultivation ; it is, 
therefore, your interest to spare it as long as possible, and 
not, by reducing the Athenians to desperation, to render 
them more than ever intractable to terms. For if, hurried 
on by the complaints of our confederates, we ravage 
Attica without adequate supplies, beware that we are not 
' adopting a course little to the honor of Peloponnese, and 
full of embarrassment. The grievances, indeed, whether 
of states or of individuals, it is possible to adjust: but it 
is not easy for a whole confederacy to terminate hostili- 
ties on creditable terms, when its members, each for his 
own interest, have engaged in a war, the issue of which it 
is impossible to foresee. 7 


THE END. 
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